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THE GRAND PRIZE. 


In any career the grand prize of life is success. For- 
tuitous success, which is sometimes seen, or that which 
is the result of environment and inherited opportunity 
does not command especial respect. In most commercial 
and industrial pursuits success finds its expression 
in financial results, though some of the most genuinely 
successful men have. not achieved financial eminence. 
There have been great inventors, great organizers, vreat 
men in various lines of industria] and commercial] efforts 
who have not achieved for themselves great wealth, but 
when accomplishment is coupled with the reward of 
wealth, there is a completeness to the achievement which 
is rightly prized. 

An honorable fame is pretty certain to be 
the seal of any notable success, but once in a 
while it falls to the lot of the successful and 
‘amous men or institutions to have that fame 
certified. Great world’s fairs see these formal 
awards of eminence bestowed and such prizes 
are sought for as certificates of merit which 
place their recipients in a commanding posi- 
tion in the field of commerce or industry or art 


The great Paris expositions, beside all the 
medals they have offered, which were so numer- 
ous as in part to lose their significance, have 
given in each important class what is called the 
“Grand Prix’”—an award not only competitive 
but testifying to eminent merit. It would of 
course be bestowed upon the best exhibit in its 
class, but if that best were not noteworthy it 
would be withheld. It is therefore with no 
small degree of pride in which other Americans 
may share, that the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
of Cincinnati, received the honor of the grand 
award and its accompanying gold medal for the 
superior excellence and completeness of its 
woodworking machinery exhibit, installed in 
the American Machinery Hall at the Vincennes 
annex to the exposition of 1900. 

It seems peculiarly appropriate that this 
prize should have been awarded to this particu- 
lar concern, because, in the magnitude of its 
operations and the completeness with which it 
covers the woodworking machinery field, it is 
unequaled by any other single American shop, 
and, further, it has been the aggressive leader 
in the introduction of American woodworking 
machinery abroad. So great is its success in 
this direction that in 1899 about 50 percent of 
its business was done with foreign countries. 

The fame of this institution is not due to 
any one man, but to one man is due its present 
international position and the wider scope that 
it has taken within recent years. This man is 
Thomas P. Egan, who illustrates in himself 
qualifications necessary to eminent success. These quali- 
fications are native and his success is the more to be com- 
mended because it is not based on inherited wealth or 
ancestral prominence, or on influence social, political or 
commecial. It is a success that has been hewn out of the 
rough by the strong arm and quick brain and the daunt- 
less spirit. It is an industrial oak growing from the 
acorn, watered by the sweat of the brow, nourished and 
made stalwart by toil of mind. 

Thomas P. Egan was born November 20, 1847, in Ire- 
land, and was brought to Hamilton, Ont., by his parents 
when but an infant. , He graduated from the Central 
high school in that city when only fourteen years old 
and after leaving school began his business career as 
clerk in a Hamilton dry goods store at $2 a week. After 
two years of this experience he turned his face toward 
the United States as offering greater opportunities and, 


going to Detroit, Mich., promptly secured a situation in 
«a dry goods store. After a few weeks, however, he 
decided to seek some employment more congenial to his 
mechanical turn of mind, and as he had heard of Cincin- 
nati as a considerable machinery manufacturing center 
he migrated to the Queen City, where he secured a posi- 
tion with William Kirkup, brass worker and manufac- 
turer. Here he ran a lathe and performed other duties 
for about three months, when he was given a position 
with Steptoe. McFarlan & Co., a firm that was one of 
the earliest and at that time one of the largest manufac- 
turers of woodworking machinery in the United States. 
Mr. Egan spent the next twelve years in its employ. 

It was early in the period of his employment with this 





THOMAS P. EGAN, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


firm that Mr. Egan experienced a setback in the career 
he had planned for himself that would have been fatal to 
the success of many men; but ‘the accidental loss of an 
arm, while it incapacitated him for the manual processes 
of the shop, led to bis transferrence to the office, where 
he studied bookkeeping and the technique of the business. 
Up to that time his mind had been occupied with the 
work of his own hands, and it was work well done; but 
his accident was but a short cut to the time when a 
thousand hands, as today, should work out the bidding 
of his mind. 

In the office his executive ability soon manifested 
itself ,and eventually he was sent out as a traveling 
salesman, where he had another valuable opportunity— 
that of acquiring a wide acquaintance with the machin- 
ery-buying public. Finally, in 1874, he decided to com- 
mence business on his own account and, renting humble 


quarters, he and two partners began business, doing all 
their own work. Here his allowance at first was con- 
siderably less than half the increased salary which his 
old employers had offered him to remain with them; but 
his faith in his own resources was very soon justified, 
and seven years afterward, in 1881, the Egan Company 
was-incorporated with a capital of $150,000, and with 
Thomas P. Egan as its president. 

The Egan Company was successful from the first. It 
located across the street from J. A. Fay & Co., then the 
oldest and largest woodworking machinery establishment 
in the country, and soon was a formidable rival of the 
old concern. There were a number of lawsuits over in- 
fringements and many a commercial battle between 
them, but wiser counsels prevailed eventually 
and a plan was formulated for the consolidation 
of the two companies, which was done in 1893, 
a new company being incorporated under the 
name of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, with 
Mr. Egan as president. 

The firm of J. A. Fay & Co. was one of the 
oldest—perhaps the very oldest—of its kind in 
the United States, having been started early in 
the century by Jerub A. Fay, at Keene, N. H. 
This hard-working and shrewd New Englander, 
finding freight high on the big wooden machin- 
ery frames, most of which went across the 
mountains westward, concluded to follow them 
himself and get nearer the source of demand, 
and opened a shop at Cincinnati in 1830, the 
first of its kind in the city and a success from 
the start. It was shortly after that that Henry 
Steptoe, a young Englishman, laid the founda- 
tions of the firm by which Mr. Egan was after- 
ward employed. These two concerns at one 
time or another had on their pay roll almost all 
the great engineers and mechanics of the west. 

Since the reorganization in 1893 the history 
of Mr. Egan’s life has been largely that of the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, except in those 
activities of the public spirited citizen and 
socially minded gentleman, and those domestic 
joys and cares of which, however large a factor 
in the sum of earthly existence, the public only 
gets a glimpse, even as some wanderer in the 
night may pause for a moment and view a 
happy hearthstone group through the window. 

Mr. Egan was the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a well known and influential body em- 
bracing all lines of manufacture in the United 
States, which has been productive of great 
good, not only to the members but to their 
employees and the community at large, by giv- 
ing American products a larger place in the 
commerce of the world and in many other ways, 
some of which have been from time to time 
mentioned in the columns of the American 
Lumberman and its predecessors. Mr. Egan also belongs 
to a long line of clubs, among them the Commercial, 
Queen City, Manufacturers’, Optimists’ (a very suitable 
club for Mr. Egan), Avondale, Carriage Makers’, Lato- 
nia, and Jockey Club.. We suspect, however, that in not 
a few instances the club membership has sought Mr. 
Egan rather more strenuously than he it; for his favorite 
club is his home, and by nature he is one of the most 
domestic of men. Of his seven children three are sons, 
and two of them are in business with the firm. Frederick 
T. Egan is a special representative connected with the 
home office, who has been through the various depart- 
ments of the factory, and Clifford P. Egan, who is begin- 
ning his business training, is at present in Paris assist- 
ing in the management of the exhibit at the exposition. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company has prospered until 

(Continued on Page 29.) 
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Long Leaf from our mills at Keith, La.; 
Short Leaf from our mills at 
Texarkana, Ark. 
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R. H. KEITH, Pres, & Gen’l Mn’gr. 
J. C. SHERWOOD, Auditor. 
E, E. RILEY, Treasurer. 


Address all correspondence to 


CHAS. S. KEITH, Asst de! Manager & 


» General Sales Agent, 


’Aansas Gity, 
Mo. 
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What we use 
Is just a little 
Off the top. 


We can’t get the whole trade, and 
We don't expect it, and 


We are not working for it, but 


WE ARE AFTER THE BEST, and 
WE SUPPLY THE BEST. 





ENDLESS BELTS— BELTS WITHOUT RIVETS. 


Moloney=Bennet Belting Co. 


34-36 So Canal St., CHICAGO. Telephone, Main 983. 
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KNOWN TO BE DRY. 


The dryness of our lumber is known and appreciated all over the world. 

Whenever you want lumber that is known to be thoroughly and perfectly dried, specify ours. 

Our large kiln capacity is the reason for this 

We have twenty-seven fire-proof, brick kilns, 

Each will hold nearly 50,000 feet of lumber at one filling—nearly 1,200,000 in all, 

These unequaled drying facilities, together with our exclusive machinery, have given us our present high 
reputation in the lumber trade. 

geet article of manufacture is Hardwood Flooring in Maple, Quartered and Plain Oak, Birch and 
other w 

We also include in our line everything you can think of in Planing Mill Specialties, 

Write for prices and our new booklet, * Making the Best From the Best.” 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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GENERAL OFFICE, 


407 CARONDELET STREET, N ew ( rl ea n S, La * 


ATKINS’ SAWS 


ARE UNEQUALED. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 








‘“SAWYERS’ HAND BOOK” 


E. @ Atkins & Co. 1899 EDITION, 


HAD FOR THE ASKING—ASK FOR IT. 





BRANCH HOUSES : 





Memphis, Tenn. : Leading Saw Manufacturers. 
Atlanta, das INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Stock Always Well Assorted, scale 
Prices to Meet Competition. repeaiatenas 


perenne : HEMLOCK AND NORWAY PIECE STUFF. 
aesuaae’ © WHITE PINE AND HEMLOCK 
BOARDS AND STRIPS. 


PILSEN LUMBER CO, ::... cxicaco. 
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DISTRIBUTING HOUSES : 


Curtis & Bartlett Co. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Curtis Sash & Door Co. © 
Sioux City, lowa. 


VRS ) ROS. SF Co. 


MANUFACTURERS— 
CLINTON. 
1\OWA. 
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What do you want? 


Our gun or our wad? 


HH 


We never fear 


A HOLD-UP 


You can attack us at any time and you will find us fully 


prepared to meet any demand upon us in the line of 


SASH, DOORS, 
MOULDINGS, 
INTERIOR FINISH 


AND ALL KINDS OF MILL WORK. 

















fManufacturers, 


WAUSAU, WIS. | 


_ DISTRIBUTING HOUSES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
ltilwaukee, Wis. 
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Manufacturers of the Good Doors. 
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STOCK OR SPECIAL WINDOWS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
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UCE LUMBER Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK. 
a Hardwood Lumber. 


HICKORY CLARE, ARKANSAS. 
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Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 


al i 


OUR SHIPMENTS IN 1899 WERE OVER 42 MILLION FEET. 


LAUREL, [ISS. 


WOOD-BARKER CO., Boston, Mass., Eastern Representatives. 














LORD & BUSHNELL Co. 


22d & Fisk Sts. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. BAND SAWED LUMBER, 


ALSO THE 


White Pine, wine pve, | CUMMER SPEGIAL”| |... 


Norway Pine, NORWAY, wae 


Yellow Pine. HEMLOCK, BEE his ROCK ELM. 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON BASSWOOD. FLOORING BIRCH. 
SURPLUS STOCK. : 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 


Polished, || Uniform Grades. 


linch Star Yellow Pine, S. 2S, 7 in full ~ Peemet Gentes 
1 inch White Pine No. 2 Boards, 8 and 10 inch, rough or dressed, pages oe | ag dees 
1 inch White Pine No, 1 Boards, 8, 10 and 12 inch, rough or dressed, : ; 


2 inch White Pine No, 2 Shop, S, 2 S. 134 in, full. 
BLODGETT, CUMMER 


1% inch White Pine No, 2 Shop, S, 2 S, 13 in, full. 
PROMPT REPLIES. 4 DIGG I N S, - Cadillac, Mich. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS. 
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Cc. H. RUDDOCK, PRESIDENT T. H. MCCARTHY, SECRETARY & TREASURER. 
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ne Stume « CYPRESS LUMBER, « Ruddock, La 


Telephone 637. 











CARLTON FOSTER, President. 


Hatner-Lothman Mfg. Co. 2===-~ 





Wholesale Manufacturers of 


tt ot ot ot | EVERYTHING 
{ 


in 


{ Sash, Doors 
: Blinds, 
Al R D R ‘ ED : Glazed Windows, 
Mouldings, 


LOUISIANA RED  % 


Etc., Etc. 


CYPRESS LUMBER. nae 


ST. LOUIS, and 


AIR DRIED IN OUR OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ST. LOUIS YARD. 
Delivered Prices on 
Application. 
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COLUMBIAN SPECIALTIES. 


Main Office, DOCK STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
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A Hard Proposition 


Presents itself to you oftentimes. 





We will help you to quickly solve that 
proposition if you will let us figure with 
you on our 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


That’s our stronghold, and we are confi- 
dent that we can stay with you if you give 
us an opportunity. 


Wma epaloki oa fae) 





PICKERING, LA. 


Address all correspondence ° 
to General Office, 


KEITH & PERRY BLDG., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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We are now 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


and want your 


WE CAN SUPPLY ANY DEMAND 
YOU HAVE WITH OUR 




















OUR ANNUAL CAPACITY IS 50,000,000 FEET. 








F. F. BECKER, President. 

D. J, BATCHELDER, Jr., Vice-President. 
S. E. MORETON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
A. E. MORETON, General Manager. 

J. S. SEXTON, Legal Adviser. 





PEARL RIVER PINE 


THAT’S THE YELLOW PINE. 








PEARL River LuMBER Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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Up the stream with cautious footsteps, In his curious eager questioning, 
Where a strange sound led him onward, Of the song the saws are singing, 
, Where the trails of deer and woodman, Of the murmur of the mill wheels 
Marked the soft mud on the margin; Wafted from the plant at Bay Mills, 
Till he found all further passage Where are made Sash, Doors and [ouldings, 
Shut against him, barred securely From the choicest of the Pine trees, 
By the trunks of trees piled upward, By the most skilled of the craftsmen; 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, Where the best of Doors and Millwork 
And forbidding further progress e Is produced by Hall & Munson. 


HALL & MUNSON CO., 


Bay Mills, Mich. 
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“TO MANUFACTURERS: 


CASH 
PAID 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Hardwood 
Lumber. 
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Send us alist of Stock you 
have to sell. 
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TO CONSUMERS : 


DRY! 


Hardwood Lumber, 
Yellow Pine and 
Cypress. 


DIRECT 


mill shipments and mixed car 
lots, OUR SPECIALTY. Ad- 
dress correspondence to 


Geo. T. Houston & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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ERAL OFFICE: RETAIL OFFICE: 


22nd and Loomis Sts. 


FRANCIS BEIDLER & CO. 
CHICAGO. 
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THE WARD LUMBER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hardwood 
Lumber, 


DOUBLE BAND MILLS: 


WHITING, MO. 
ROSEDALE, MISS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK 
HELD IN FIRST HANDS 


OAK, GUM, 
COTTONWOOD, CYPRESS, ASH, 
ELM, HICKORY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
DRY STOCK DELIVERED 


SELLING OFFICE: 
Seamrerot CHICAGO. 


We also buy well manufactured lumber on shippers inspection 





Throop 8t., near 22nd. 























COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 





LUMBER, LATH ano SHINGLES. 


WRITE US FOR SPECIAL PRICES. 





INQUIRIES ANSWERED > PROM PTLY. 


SHIPMENTS MADE. 


Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Eastern Office, 18 So. 6th 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA., F. D. Casanave, Jr., Mgr. 





and Yard, 


Office Long Distance 
1824 Elston Ave. 


*Phone, West 637. 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO, 


SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 
36 SO. CANAL ST. 44 DEY STREET. 


Cable address, ENGRAVE. A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 
Sale Agencies in all the principal clties. 













YoU SHOULD TRY IT A FREE 
SALE NRCLNYSUN . aly SAMPLE 
PAP REIT NPECCINC y\) BY MAIL. 












Tells its own story in 
its own way. 


WRITE USUTODAY. 


FULL Stes FOR YOUR bens, 
STEPHENSON LUE © yysyyp 


Chicago Branch, 9 Monadnock Block. 


RELIANCE bravo 
RELIABILIT MOTTO 


Write us for prices on 


BEST 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Company, 


67-69 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 
ST. LOUIS. 
MEMPHIS. 





Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys | 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 
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No apology is offered for giving considerable space in 
this issue of the American Lumberman to a discussion 
of the world’s coal supply and the moyement in Amer- 
lean coals. Scarcely a week goes by that this office does 
not receive letters of commendation of its weekly review 
of the coal market, from subscribers in the retail trade. 
These will doubtless be interested in the condensed sta- 


tisties regarding the world’s demand, supply, prices, ete., 


elsewhere given. 


Visitors to Buffalo are sure to come away from that 
city with the conviction that the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion of 1901 will be a grand affair, and that the new 
century, as far as the Americans are concerned, will be 
appropriately ushered in. 





Lumber prices are at the bottom. 





Some one has been heard to remark that there ought 
to be no more trouble about getting smoke consumed, 
now that people have learned how to make alcohol 
from it. The gentleman overlooks the fact that wood 
alcohol is not that kind of poison. 





Railroad men report that the lumber movement of the 
past thirty days has been fully up to the normal for the 
season, though somewhat lighter than last year; but the 
movement is not well distributed. 





The use of shingles upon the American forestry build- 
ing at Paris provokes much comment, as that form of 
roofing is not in vogue in Europe. They may have equal- 
ly efficient roofing substitutes; but what have they to 
take the place of the time honored shingle in the proper 
bringing up of the small boy? 

—rereororrorrerae—"—" 

No marked or rapid increase in lumber values is 
expected this year; and yet it would not be surprising if 
the policy of delay now being pursued by buyers should 
before long bring in a rush of orders that might cause a 
bulge in prices in some lines. 


a 


The eastern retail and consuming trade seems to have 
come to the conclusion that there is no use in longer 
waiting for a reduction in the price of white pine and 
so, while not buying heavily, is placing orders without 
any particular haggling over prices. The eastern whole- 
sale trade has also come to the same conclusion. The 
admitted shortage in the white pine output and the firm 
position taken and maintained by cargo shippers leaves 
little excuse for waiting for a decline. 





All are expansionists in regard to American com- 
merce and the increase and extension of the American 
merchant marine. The only question is how best to pro- 
mote a restoration of the United States to its proper 
position among the maritime nations of the world. 





The one really dark spot in the agricultural interests 
of the United States is to be found in the Dakotas, but 
the farmers of those states are rich and will not com- 
plain if they can have a good crop next year. 


PPPOE 


Down near the gulf is a tract of a good many thousand ~ 


acres of a beautiful growth of longleaf yellow pine. It 
is said to be one of the most magnificent tracts in exist- 
ence. It will average about twelve inches in diameter, 
of nearly uniform size, seventy or eighty feet to the 
first limb, and stands so thick that the tops make a 
practically continuous shade. It is too small yet for 
general lumbering operations, but was making one of the 
finest pieces of log timber in the country until its owner, 
a woman, listened to a turpentine proposition. Now that 
whole tract is being turpentined in a most reckless and 
improvident manner. Two boxes are cut on each tree 
almost encircling it, leaving but two strips of two inches 
wide each to connect the body of the tree with the stump. 
Twenty percent of these trees thus boxed die after the 
first year and four years of operation will kill the whole; 
and then wind and fire will complete the ruin. In this 
country of ours one can do what he will with his own; 
nevertheless such destruction of native resources should 
be absolutely prohibited. 


ii ee 


What to do with their common lumber is the most 
difficult question among the lumber manufacturers of 
the Pacific northwest. 

BAP PDD IOI 

Tennessee and Kentucky are flourishing amazingly this 
year. Tobacco. wheat and fruit are yielding finely and 
bringing good prices. The result is an excellent local 
demand for lumber. The south generally is prosperous 
and its towns and cities are being rapidly improved. 
This is particularly true in the regions of diversified 
industries, where woodworking establishments, cotton 
mills and iron and steel plants have been established. 
The great southern staple, cotton, is not a good crop 
this year, but it is a high priced one, so that it is prob- 


able that the southern revenue from this source will be 


larger than in the average year. Add to this the greatly 
increased amount of southern manufacture, whereby the 
profit on manufacture is added to the profit on the raw 
material, and there is a basis for a much better indus- 
trial and commercial] situation than in the past. 


CROP REPORT SUGGESTIONS. 


The weekly report issued by the agricultural depart- 
ment, dated September 4, showed highly favorable 
weather conditions for the week ending September 3. 
What is to be hoped for now are favorable conditions for 
harvest, good corn weather in the northern section to 
complete the ripening of the crop and in the fruit dis- 
tricts no setbacks. 

There is still reported more or less drouth in portions 
of the gulf states, Illinois and Missouri, in Colorado 
and the arid regions of the southwest, while rain was 
needed in New England and middle sections of the 
United States, but elsewhere there seemed to be a sutti- 
cient precipitation. Threshing of spring wheat has 
progressed under favorable conditions. In North Da- 
kota, where the wheat crop is largely a failure, that 
which is in shock or stack has been damaged to some 
extent by rain. Cotton shows little improvement, 
though recent conditions have been favorable. The 
apple crop is good in the east and the northwest and on 
the Pacifie coast, but not satisfactory through the cen- 
tral part of the country. 

Altogether it would seem that what damage is to be 
done to the crops has already taken place and that the 
situation from now on will remain substantially un- 
changed. An important feature is that all pasturage 
is likely to be good. Agricultural conditions this fall, 
therefore, are favorable to business. The crop may not 
be a record-breaking one in anything except corn, but it 
will be a fair one in almost everything, while profitable 
prices generally prevail. 

Business men, and especially lumbermen, should profit 
by this condition, and from this standpoint the fal] de- 
mand in the agricultural districts should be a large one. 
The present movement of lumber is not heavy and the 
fall trade shows little disposition to assert itself. Never- 
theless the lumber demand for immediate use necessi- 
tates a requirement fully up to the average year, with 
a stocking-up demand still to come. Retai] lumbermen 
for the most part have been loth to lay in stock for the 
future, but this hand-to-mouth policy cannot be very 
much longer continued. 


MILLWORK PROBLEMS IN CHICAGO. 


Tuesday night twenty-six sash and door factories and 
millwork establishments in Chicago, among them most 
of the larger ones catering to the local trade, were closed 
down because of a strike in support of an eight-hour 
day. There were other issues involved, such as the 
demand of the union that material should not be deliv- 
ered to contractors not approved of by the unions, and 
that non-union employees of contractors should not be 
allowed to work in the mills, as is done in painting 
work; but the hour question, while not more important 
in principle than the others, involves the profit and 
loss accounts of the manufacturers and naturally intro- 
duces questions which are not generally understood by 
the unions or by the daily press. 

This question of hours is but one in a series of diffi- 
culties which have wiped out the profits of the mill- 
work business in Chicago, have brought a number of 
institutions within the last few years into bankruptcy, 
and threatens the solvency of others. 

One of the most conservative papers in Chicago made 
the statement this week in regard to this matter that 
it had been conclusively demonstrated that as much 
work could be accomplished in eight hours as in nine. 
This is undoubtedly true in some lines of work, even 
three or four hours a day in some occupations being 
all that can be profitably employed, but it is distinctly 
not so in the millwork business. 

It has been “conclusively demonstrated” that not as 
much work can be done in eight hours as in nine and, 
furthermore, that no more work in proportion can be 
done in the shorter time than the longer one. 

It would not make much difference to Chicago manu- 
facturers how many hours a day they ran their shops or 
what wages they paid if in so doing they were on equal 
terms with their competitors, but there is the diffi- 
culty. It seems impossible to make the working men 
and their leaders realize that a local trade like that in 
question is open to competition. Absolutely the only 
advantage the Chicago millwork establishment has over 
one located in Michigan City, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Mer- 
rill or on the Mississippi river is that it is in close 
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touch with its customers. It is on the spot and so 
can do business and watch its business to better advan- 
tage. In every other particular the conditions are 
iwainst the Chicago shops. Lumber costs more, general 
expenses of doing business are more and labor costs 
more. Zhe two former are to be expected and are not 
insuperable. The disadvantages of location in a city 
like Chicago presumably are counterbalanced by being 
close to the business; but the ‘addition’ of the extra 
cost of labor combines with the others to make a situa- 
tion which is unbearable because devoid of ‘profit or 
leading to loss. ; 

Outside factories compete for Chicago business suc- 
cessfully on all classes of work which are large enough 
to warrant the extra expense involved in doing busi- 
ness at a distance, and even on small jobs, where the 
mill man is satistied of the integrity or responsibility 
of the contractor or other party with whom he deals. 
They have done this because they could make goods 
cheaper and they can make goods cheaper because the 
unions have brought about a condition of things which 
is driving Chicago concerns out of business. 

Cost of delivery is one of the items in favor of the 
outside shop. The rate on sash and doors from northern 
points to Chicago is only one cent higher than the lum- 
ber rate and in such work as is done for Chicago there 
is a waste of at least 25 percent. There are a good 
many sash and door producing points that have a 10- 
cent lumber rate to Chicago and an 1l-cent sash and 
door rate. The Chicago manufacturer, assuming that 
rough lumber weighs 2,500 pounds, would pay $2.50 to 
bring his thousand feet of lumber to Chicago. Allow- 
ing 25 percent for waste, the outside manufacturer has 
to ship but 750 feet, which at an 1]-cent rate, on the 
same weight basis, costs but $1.873, an advantage in 
freight to the outside manufacturer on finished prod- 
uct as against lumber of 623 cents a thousand. There 
is not this differential in favor of all outside competing 
points, some of which have to pay as high a rate for 
lumber as Chicago, but there is on the average an 
advantage which is an important one. t 

Coming to the labor question we find that outside 
factories neither pay so large daily wages nor work so 
few hours as those in Chicago. They gain both ways. 
Ten hours a day on an average wage of not to exceed 
$1.75 is the condition in points competing with Chicago 
for its local trade, while in Chicago itself the wages 
demanded are a minimum of $2 a day for machine 
hands and only eight or nine hours of labor. 

Again, the outside factories have the advantage of 
lighter taxes, lower rent, whether direct or capitalized, 
and lessened office expense. The Chicago factories, or 
the best of them, can overcome all of these advantages 
which are beyond their power to remedy, but they can- 
not overcome the advantage in wages. Their employees 
must do more work for the money or take less money 
for the work than they demand, or a considerable per- 
centage of the Chicago shops must be closed down. 

This difficulty is not a new one. It has been a serious 
one for ten years or more and the all-important one for 
three or four years. All sorts of remedies have been 
tried. Agreements have been made with union labor 
by which outside material should not be used in Chi- 
cago, but that is antagonistic to business principles and 
the laws; arbitration has been tried and strikes and 
lockouts have been instituted, but the mathematical 
proposition remains just as it did. Chicago shops can- 
not compete. 

If union labor, with its present demands, is to domi- 
nate the Chicago factories, they must go out of busi- 
ness, unless union labor also dominates their competi- 
tors and brings them up to approximately the same 
measure of operating cost. But this was tried at Osh- 
kosh two years ago, as probably some of the strike 
leaders distinctly remember, and resulted in a disastrous 
failure, involving crime and starvation among the strik- 
ers and loss of money, but not financial embarrassment, 
among the mill men. 

If the labor leaders regard it as good policy to cripple 
or destroy the woodworking interests of Chicago, we 
presume there is nothing to stand in the way of their 
doing so, unless it be a return to reason. Any impair- 
ment of Chicago’s industrial energies reacts on nobody 
with more directness and speed than on the workman. 
The result in this case could be accurately forecasted. 


THE SECRETARIES’ CONFERENCE. 


At Buffalo last week it was decided to reorganize the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Association, making it to consist 
of secretaries of retail associations only, but urging the 
formation of an association composed of the secretaries 
of manufacturing and wholesaling organizations, 

It was thought in the beginning that it would be a 
happy idea and productive of good feeling and efficient 
work to bring all classes of lumber trade organizations 
together in this way; but it was discovered that, while 
in some ways the idea was a good one, there was so 
little in common between retailers and wholesalers, and 
the retailers so monopolized the time of the meetings 
with the large amount of work they had to do, that 
the wholesale and manufacturing representatives lost 
interest and the joint work seemed hardly worth the 
time and expense of attendance. Furthermore, each 
department could do its own work to better advantage 
and more freely if all those present were in the same 
interest. The suggestion for an organization of the 
secretaries of wholesaling associations seems a wise one. 
though whether it will work out practically only time 
will tell. es oe 

A regrettable feature of the meeting was the non- 
attendance of eastern secretaries, though the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association showed its inter- 
est in the oceasion by the presence of its secretary, who 
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took a cordial part in whatever of the proceedings was 
of mutual interest. It is evident enough that the east- 
ern retail associations do not appreciate the importance 
of concert of action among the retail associations the 
country over. 

In the west retailers and wholesalers are joined to- 
gether in warfare against their common enemy, the ille- 
gitimate dealers and buyers. The east should waken 
to its real position in this matter, and when it does 
there will be a concert of action which will be immensely 
powerful and beneficial. 





KILLING THE GOOSE. 


There has always been a tendency on the part of many 
owners of geese of the “golden egg” variety to slaughter 
the noble birds in the effort to gather the yellow metal 
at one harvest. So marked has been this tendency that 
there came into birth the aphorism relating to the heed- 
lessness and improvidence of owners of this auriferous 
poultry. Sooner or later those who ithus destroyed 
their feathered gold factory realize their mistake, but 
it is always too late, for fowls of that sort come but one 
in a bunch. 

People in many sections of the northwest today are 
realizing that in killing the golden white pine goose for 
the sake of immediate gain they really lost most heavily. 
And yet other sections of the country in other timber 
interests are repeating the wasteful and foolish experi- 
ment. 

Lumber manufacturers if left to themselves will, to 
some extent at least, pursue conservative forest opera- 
tions. Not all will do this—some will be anxious to reap 
their harvest of trees as rapidly as possible and convert 
into coin of the realm their investment in timber lands— 
but it is safe to say that there would be donble the 
quantity of white pine standing today in the states of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota that there is but 
for the operation of influences beyond the control of the 
lumbermen—one of those influences being the disposi- 
tion of local officials to tax the non-resident timber 
owners to death, thus compelling a speedy manufactur- 


ing and marketing of the timber. There are other 
causes, to be sure, that enter into this question. There 


is the danger of forest fires which imperil the invest- 
ment, but that would be lessened, if not entirely avoided, 
if the people of timber sections had a proper conception 
of their duties toward this property and of its impor- 
tance to their permanent welfare. 

The history of timber land taxation in the northwest 
has been one of crimes and of mistakes so gross as to be 
almost crimes. In scores of townships the resident 
township officials have feathered their own nests at the 
expense of the timber owner, but in the end at the 
expense of the community, which was permanently im- 
poverished thereby for the sake of a temporarily enlarged 
revenue, There are vast areas now a waste of blackened 
stumps and dead saplings which might still be carrying 
a productive forest but for this outrageous taxation. 
This same process is going on in other sections of the 
country and revenues will disappear and poverty succeed 
to wealth by the grasping and thoughtless methods of the 
taxing bodies. 

It must be admitted that there is a strong temptation, 
particularly where the populistic tendency is marked, to 
seek to place the greater share of the public burdens 
upon a presumed to be wealthy non-resident where such 
an opportunity presents itself, and the acts of the taxing 
officials too often meet with the approval of the resident 
community. There are some plausible though fallacious 
arguments in support of this procedure. It is a theory 
that unutilized real estate property should be taxed to 
such an extent that iit will be made productive, and the 
single tax theory is that this taxation should be so heavy 
as to force into use or forfeit to the public unutilized 
land. 

The fallacy, as far as timber land is concerned, con- 
sists in assuming that timber bearing land is unutilized 
because it is not logged. It is forgotten that the forest 
is a crop which should be harvested in due time and in 
such ways as to give the best economic results to the 
owner and at ithe same time give the most benefit to the 
community. 

Again there is a disposition to increase the assessed 
value of the land by adding to it the value of the crop. 
Suppose that the farmer paid real estate taxes on the 
land plus the value of the crop, and then had to pay a 
personal property tax on the crop itself. The injustice 
would be apparent. In the case of timber land holdings 
the land itself may furnish but a small part of the total 
value. Land worth $1 an acre or less may have a timber 
erop on it worth $10 an acre, or even as high in some 
sections of the country as $100 an acre. To base the 
assessment on the land plus the crop is to force a har- 
vesting of the crop, because the assessment and taxation 
is annual, whereas the crop matures but once in fifty 
years. 

While all classes of property owners should be made 
to bear their fair share of the public burdens, it would 
seem the part of wisdom in any community to encourage 
the perpetuation of the forests—that is to say, to encour- 
age the permanent use of ithe land for that to which it is 
best adapted. Thereby the greatest profit will accrue to 
all concerned and a permanent income be assured, per- 
manent employment to the people guaranteed and a per- 
manent wealth rather than a itemporary profit the result. 
Some method by which a fair rate of taxation should be 
put upon the land itself and then the crop taxed as 
harvested should be the study of a wise administration 
of ithe taxing power. 

The people of the white pine states of the north are 
waking up to the importance of this matter and are try- 
ing in many instances to undo the evil they have done. 
But the same old mistake is being made elsewhere in the 


‘and also for the corresponding period of 1898. 


country, and still prevails to a lamentable extent in the 
north. In the south and on the Pacific coast and in the 
middle states there is still this disposition to look upon 
the large timber owner, particularly if he be a non- 
resident, as a fit subject for “skinning”; and still a 
disposition, for the sake of a briefly enlarged income, to 
kill the goose which might for all time—for the goose is 
credited with the attribute of eternity—contribute to 
the wealth and prosperity of the community. 

Scores and hundreds of timber owners who would 
otherwise make their holdings a source of perpetual 
revenue to themselves and their heirs, and in doing so 
perpetually contribute to the welfare of the communi- 
ties in which these holdings exist, are obliged to make 
a hasty and uneconomic harvest simply to save their 
investment. The mistake is a vital and irreparable one, 
and all public spirited citizens everywhere throughout 
the timbered section of the country should be made to 
see the subject in its proper light. 


AMERICAN COAL ABROAD. 


A remarkable feature of international commerce and 
one which has attracted much attention in this country 
and abroad, forming the subject for much speculative 
writing and for much tooting of the American horn, is 
the wonderful increase in exports of coal from this 
country, and especially in the fact that large quantities 
this year have been shipped to Europe and even to Great ° 
Britain, one of the great coal producing countries of the 
world. It is probable that ‘the facts and their meaning 
have both been exaggerated, and yet it will not be easy 
to exaggerate the future effect on its commercial supre- 
macy of the fact that the United States during a time 
when other countries have been suffering from a lack of 
coal has had an abundance and to spare, and that prices 
have not advanced in a prohibitive way, though of 
course affected by the sudden increase in the require- 
ment. 

The treasury department has compiled the figures in 
regard to this subject for the first seven months of 1900 
In the 
1898 period the total exports were 2,375,451 tons, and 
during the first seven months of this year 4,601,755 tons. 

France is the best European customer of the United 
States, taking this year during the seven months’ period 
77,407 tons, while up to July 31 the United Kingdom 
had taken but 187 tons, though since that time a number 
of cargoes have been shipped to that country. During 
the first seven months of 1898 the total shipments to the 
United Kingdom and Europe were only 4,507 tons. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of this year ithey amounted to 
278,572 tons. There was a remarkable increase in the 
exports to British North America. The famous Nova 
Scotia mines are proving inadequate to local consump- 
tion. During the seven months’ period in 1898 the 
exports to British North America were 1,688,398 tons, 
but in the first seven months of this year 3,253,803 tons. 

It is only within the last two or three years that 
European consumers have been experimenting with 
American coal. They have, however, found it satisfac- 
tory and hence are using it in constantly increasing 
quantities, particularly under the pressure brought 
about by strikes accompanying a period of large con- 
sumption. Undoubtedly within the last twelve months 
Europe has used a larger amounit of coal than ever 
before, and the increase in demand has been accompanicd 
by a decrease in supply largely due to colliery strikes. 
The present situation therefore may be only a temporary 
one. With only an ordinary demand and a normal out- 
put, probably the exports of coal from the United States 
to trans-Aitlantic countries will decrease or practically 
cease; but nevertheless there is emphasized the fact that 
European countries, and Great Britain particularly, are 
threatened with a partial failure of their local supply— 
enough of a failure at any rate to oblige them to call 
upon the practically inexhaustible supplies of the United 
States. In Great Britain there has been an advance of 
$1.20 a ton, which means an increased annual expense 
at that rate to one Scottish railroad of $1,650,000, and 
in round numbers it is estimated that it wil’ cost the 
railroads of Scotland for coal this year quite $2,500,000 
more than last year. 

Many English economists are fearful that, leaving 
strikes altogether out of the question, coal may not go 
back to its usual prices, or that if it does it will be 
because of a marked diminishment of the demand due te 
a decrease in consumption, itself caused by the high 
prices. That is to say, there are many industries or 
industrial establishments which cannot pay the present 
prices for coal and live. A diminution in the demand 
for coal will be brought about by closing these establish- 
ments or by their removal to some more favorable local- 
ity, preferably the United States. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the United 
States coal has gone,into these countries because it is 
cheap. It has simply been taken because the native 
coal was so scarce and high in price. The ocean freight 
rates are bound to make American coal expensive. This 
is so because it is practically a one-way freight. Kurope 
calls for our grain, cotton, other food products, lumber, 
petroleum, and no inconsiderable amount of manufac- 
tures, while we import very little from Europe of raw 
material and of manufactures not much more in value 
than we export. Consequently the problem with trans- 
Atlantic steamers is always to find west bound freights, 
and the east bound freights must to a certain extent pay 
for the return voyage empty or lightly laden. Owing to 
the comparatively high cost of east bound ocean ship- 
ments, therefore, the delivered price of American coal in 
Great Britain and Europe must always be high compared 
with its cost in this country, which, if it be assumed 
that to any material extent Europe will be dependent 
upon the United States for its supply of coal, consti- 
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tutes a formidable argument in favor of its consump- 
tion here, by the upbuilding of our manufactures. 

What is to be the effect of any large foreign demand 
upon coal prices in the United States? It is difficult to 
see that there can be any appreciable effect. In anthra- 
cite and a few specially fine qualitics of coal it may have 
an intluence, but the general bituminous coal] measures 
ot the United States are practically inexhaustible. The 
collieries already worked, the coal area exhausted, are 
as but pin pricks in a wall map of the United States. 
The coal measures are yet almost intact. Nevertheless 
the present shafts and the present number of miners can 
produce only a given quantity of coal, and so in au 
emergency, when both local and foreign demand are 
largely increased, there may be an increase in price. 
But new shafts will be opened and laborers will be found 
to occupy them, and the thousands of square miles of 
bituminous coal, practically incapable of being brougit 
under one ownership or a few, will insure to the people 
of the United States an abundant supply ai a low price 
for many generations to come. 


FACTORY COST. 


In the last issue of the American Lumberman was an 
exhaustive article by a factory superintendent on meth- 
ods of obtaining the cost of the output of a sash, door 
and interior finish factory. Illustrating his method 
by concrete examples, he produced certain figures which 
have by some been supposed to be an attempt to fix the 
cost for factories in general. This as we take it was 
not the writer’s intent. He would have each factory 
figure the cost of its work from its own data, based 
on its own labor and other expense, as well as the 
cost of material, and used the figures he did simply 
to illustrate the method, the latter being the essen- 
tial thing. In this he used the method pursued by 
writers on mathematics, who will state a problem and 
its solution in general terms, using symbols to indi- 
cate the factors entering into it, and then give a con- 
crete example. Reading the article in that way it 
becomes an interesting statement and exposition of a 
difficult problem. 

It is not likely that every factory superintendent or 
owner will agree with the writer, but most will agree 
that cost of product is too often figured very carelessly. 
That this is the case is demonstrated more especially 
in the shops which do miscellaneous work, by the wide 
variance in estimates on bills and also to a less extent 
in the different views stock factories will have as to 
a proper selling price. 

It should be noted, however, that “Superintendent” 
figures from the basis of an establishment which appa- 
rently does chiefly odd work and enlarges the ordinary 
sash, door and mill work business to take in office fit- 
tings and the like. It is evident enough that methods 
which might be necessary in keeping correct account 
of the cost of production in such a factory might be 
unnecessary and perhaps not even applicable in a fac- 
tory which mainly makes stock work. There is also 
an enormous difference in the efficiency of the machine 
equipment of different factories doing similar work. 

We intimated above that some might not admit the 
importance of this subject. There are those who exag- 
gerate the importance of what they call practical knowl- 
edge of the business. Practical experience should not 
be underestimated, but added to it should be exact cur- 
rent knowledge. Because a man may be able to do a 
certain thing it does not necessarily follow that he 
knows the cost of doing it, and unless he has this 
knowledge his price quotations are made in the dark. 
On the other hand, those who depend upon bookkeep- 
ing to produce results usually find they have made a 
mistake. There is a case within our knowledge of a 
factory which had a most elaborate method of keep- 
ing the cost of everything. A practical man took charge 
of this factory and doubled its output with the same 
crew and the same machinery by making the men work 
instead of keeping records, yet records are a desirable 
thing and “Superintendent” seeks to find a method which 
will not interfere with the work—which is practicable 
and yet complete and accurate. 

There is such a thing as spending so much time in 
bookkeeping, estimating, etc., that there is little time 
left for actual work. 

This subject is one which should have consideration 
and we repeat and emphasize the invitation extended 
by “Superintendent,” with our consent, to discuss 
through these columns, this and related subjects. 





PAPAL LILI II FF 

The more one rambles about the highways and byways 
of the Old World and studies its commercial and indus- 
trial activities, the more is he convinced that the export 
of American lumber and timber products during the 
coming years will be limited only by our ability to 
provide beyond our own needs in that direction. It is 
better, of course, to manufacture into ultimate products 
at home whenever we can do so at a profit, and the tend- 
ency in timber and lumber may be to carry the proc- 
ess of manufacture farther and farther toward the fin- 
ished product, especially in cutting-up work where the 
tree can be utilized with less waste under this method. 
It would be foolish, for instance, to attempt to furnish 
walnut in planks to be manufactured abroad into gun- 
stocks when the shaped blanks can be produced upon 
this side with an economy of 50 to 75 percent in mate- 
rial. There are opportunities still unutilized for the fur- 
ther development of the same principle, and it will pay 
to watch out for them; for in the manufacture of lum- 
ber for both domestic and export consumption the dol- 
lar that is rescued from the waste pile is more surely 
made, and with less damage to anyone else, than a dol- 
lar captured in competition with, or perhaps a shrewd 
overreaching of, one’s trade neighbor. 


Tales of the Trade. 


Good News From the South. 


J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago and New 
Orleans, La., who is largely interested in timber and iron 
properties in the south, arrived in Chicago a few days 
ago after a protracted southern trip. On being inter- 
viewed by the Lumberman he said: 

“The sugar crop is looking fine, and promises to be 
one of the heaviest in years; the cotton crop is showing 
up much better than was anticipated a short time ago; 
the fruit crop is exceptionally large this year, and there 
is every indication that the agricultural interests of the 
south are to be very prosperous. 

“In the lumber industry a strong feeling exists among 
al] classes. Prices have reached the bottom, and from 
this time on will gradually readjust themselves on a 
steadily higher scale. In cypress, while the demand has 
not been very heavy the last few months, prices remain 
very firm, with but few stocks of dry lumber to draw 
from when the season opens. ~ 

“In making a trip through Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, I found that as a rule stocks of lum- 
ber on hand were not excessive, and the local markets 
have bought this year more than usual. This is a factor 
in the southern lumber trade that is becoming more evi- 
dent every year. The time is not far distant when the 
south will consume a large proportion of the lumber 
manufactured there, because there is not a state in the 
south that is rot improving, and while there is no 
marked boom in any one section there is a steady growth 
and a greater amount of building going on from year to 
year. 

“Manufactories of various kinds are springing up, cre- 
ating new industries and converting into manufactured 
articles raw material from products that have hereto- 
fore been shipped out. This, of course, is more noticeable 
in cotton fabrics and the conversion of iron than in any 
other line. It is particularly true of the iron district of 
Alabama. The large amount of pig iron that has here- 
tofore been shipped out of the district is now being 
created into different articles of regular consumption in 
the south. In the Birmingham district a large amount of 
capital has been invested in iron and steel industries 
during the last two years, and the local producers of pig 
iron are discovering the fact that it pays to convert the 
raw material into the manufactured product, thus reap- 
ing a second profit. 

“This applies to iron as it once did to the lumber in- 
dustry. A few years ago the saw mill people sent out 
from the saw nearly everything in the rough, while to- 
day the southern mill owner is really the distributor of 
lumber in its finished state for building purposes. This 
not only has had the effect of putting the saw mill man 
on a more substantial and independent basis, but has 
enabled him to tide over periods of depression by sup- 
plying the trade, even at a small margin, with their re- 
duced requirements, when under former conditions they 
would have been obliged to accept prices named by the 
middleman for their rough stock. The same rule,applies 
to the southern iron industry, and at no distant day the 
southern furnaces will be found working up their own 
product to a large extent. 

“During the last year there has been a quiet move- 
ment on foot by foreign investors to secure desirable 
coal fields for the ultimate purpose of export trade. The 
Alabama coal dealers are being pretty fairly exploited 
in the interest of foreign investors. For some time past 
there has been quite a large export trade from Mobile, 
Pensacola and Newport News, and with the greatly im- 
proved facilities that are now afforded for export by the 
trunk line of railways at those points and New Orleans 
this traffic must inerease rapidly in the near future. 
They are coaling at these ports a great many foreign 
ships that hitherto brought their own coal. But the 
searcity of bottoms has greatly impeded the development 
of this industry. 

“Speaking of the Alabama coal fields: Until within 
the last two years the Pennsylvania and Ohio coal dis- 





tricts almost entirely supplied the coal used in the, 


Mississippi valley district south of Memphis. At the 
present time Alabama coal has almost entirely super- 
seded the eastern product on the Mississippi river south 
of Greenville to the Gulf of Mexico, being shipped to 
Greenville by rail from the mining districts and barged 
down to the sugar districts of Louisiana. 

“Horace Greeley some years ago gave the advice to 
young men to go west. I went west, but later to the 
south. My advice today is, ‘Go south, and to any sec- 
tion of the south, because the south has natural advan- 
tages of low-priced lands, cheap raw material and the 
abundant resources of the west of twenty-five years ago. 
In addition to that, she has a more desirable climate and 
rail and water transportation at competitive rates with 
any section of the west today, not only for the interior 
rene of their own country, but to all parts of the 
world.” 

_—eoraorrorynayv 


Landon’s Fish Story. 


The fact that there are three people willing to make 
affidavit to the truth of this fish story may help it along 
a little bit, while the other circumstance that the hero 
is a man from whom George Washington, even at the 
cherry tree period of his career, could have obtained 
points regarding truth-telling habits, will convince the 
most unbelieving. 

This is the way it happened: The three men were in 
a boat at Barnegat Bay, New Jersey. These were E. A. 
Landon, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company; Norris 
H. Norden, of Dexter Hunt’s, and A. Y. Steeves, he of 


No. 18 Broadway. Mr. Landon had a fishing pole, to 
which was attached a hook and bait and a sinker. He 
had a bite and pulled up. There were two fish hauled in. 
One had swallowed the bait and hook, and the other was 
holding on to the sinker by its mouth. Mr. Landon 
says they were weakfish, but the others say the one 
that held on to the sinker was a fool fish. However, 
they weighed almost four pounds apiece, and Mr. Lan- 
don says he would never have told the story if the others 
hadn’t been with him. 





THE CEDARMEN’S: ASSOCIATION. 


EscanaBa, Micu., Sept. 5.—A special meeting of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association was held here 
this afternoon subject to a call issued by the president, 
the substance of which was stated in the Lumberman 
last week. 

The meeting was called to order by President Gilkey 
at 2:50 p. m. in Odd Fellows hall, and a rounding up of 
those present developed the following list: 

H. S. Gilkey, of Pendieton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis. 

George W. Earle, F. J. Lang and E. P. Radford, of the Wis 
consin Land & Lumber Company, Hermansville, Mich. 

R. H. Downing, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Geo. Nicholson and W. B. Thomas, of the White Marble 
Lime Company, Manistique, Mich. 

F. W. Robinson, of Bovee, Robinson & Co., Bovee, Mich. 

Ole Erickson and M. K. Bissell, of Erickson & Bissell, 
Escanaba, Mich. 

Louis Nadeau, of Nadeau Bros., Nadeau, Mich. 

Geo. M. Mashek and Edwin Arnold, of Mashek & Arnold, 
Escanaba, Mich. 

D. M. Fullmer, of the D. M. Fullmer Lumber Company, 
Florence, Wis. 

C. H. Worcester, of C. H. Worcester & Co., Marinette, Wis. 

George L. Woodruff, of Woodruff & McGuire, Rockford, Ill. 

James Lillie, of the Lillie Lumber Co., Talbot, Mich. 

L. MacGillis, of MacGillis & Gibbs, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Albert Brant, Faithorn Junction, Mich 

H. E. Leper, Hermansville, Mich. 

Paul Perrizo, of Perrizo & Son, Daggett, Mich. 

H. W. Reed and J. C. Kirkpatrick, of the Pittsburg & Lake 
Superior Iron Co., Escanaba ,Mich. 

J. H. Reinger, Escanaba, Mich. 

C. J. Heubel, Menominee, Mich. 

Millard Hopkins, of Naugle, Holcomb & ‘o., Escanaba, 
Mich. 

The minutes of the last meeting held by the association 
were read by Secretary Lang and formally approved. 

President Gilkey stated, in his usually happy and 
felicitous vein, the reasons for calling the meeting, which 
were mainly that to a number of the members who had 
happened to meet one another within the last two or 
three weeks it seemed to be a good thing to get together 
on general principles and talk the situation over; there 
was no formal or unfinished business to be transacted, 
no reports of committees to be heard, just nothing but a 
free and easy discussion of trade conditions and pros- 
pects for the coming fall season. While the present 
condition of trade and demand in cedar products was not 
quite up to the anticipation of most manufacturers, 
this was probably due to the fact that buyers desire to 
still further test the staying qualities of the sellers by 
holding off as long as possible before making purchases. 

C. H. Worcester followed the president in a neat little 
speech covering quite a wide range and dwelling partic- 
ularly upon the value the association had been to its 
members, emphasizing the fact that associations can 
never make trade where trade does not exist, any more 
than a merely voluntary organization could control the 
price of any commodity. 

The president then called upon each member present 
in rotation, and a general expression of views as to 
trade, prices and trade prospects was indulged in, and 
the session was characterized by great harmony and 
unanimity of thought expressed. 

Mr. Mashek thought that the stock of posts and poles 
to be gotten out in the Escanaba district during the 
coming season would be much less than formerly. One 
reason urged for this prediction was the high prices at 
which cedar stumpage is being held. “The people who 
own it,” said he, “actually seem to think that cedar is 
worth its weight in gold. The smaller class of jobbers 
who have been in the habit of buying pieces of stump- 
age in the fall for immediate cutting will find them- 
selves unable this year to make a dollar if they are 
compelled to pay the present prices at which such 
stumpage is held. The -result will be, in my opinion, 
that they will be exceedingly cautious about going in. 
and it will have quite a marked effect upon the output 
next winter.” : 

C. J. Heubel, of Menominee, referring to cedar poles, 
stated that he thought there was no overstock of that 
commodity, if, indeed, there was enough to supply the 
natural demand for the coming fall months. Indeed, 
the whole discussion developed the fact that the pole mar- 
ket was in the best condition of any of the cedar products. 
The price of shingles and the demand for them is largely 
dependent upon the red cedar from the coast, and the 
weakness, if any, in posts, is confined to three and four 
inch short lengths. 

After the discussion had gone around the room and 
back again, the only formal motion of the meeting was 
made and unanimously carried, to the effect that no 
action should be taken in regard to prices, after which 
the meeting adjourned sine die. 





The Red Cliff Lumber Company, located at Red Cliff, 
Bayfield county, Wis., has recently built a dock at its 
new saw mill plant, three and a half miles north of 
Bayfield. The dock is 300 feet long and is solidly 
built of stone and slabs. A lighthouse, containing a 
fixed red light, is maintained through the season of 
navigation on the end of the company’s dock in a 
white painted tower twenty feet above the lake level. 
It is visible about four miles away. Information to the 
above effect has been recorded in the United States 
hydrographic office, for the benefit of the marine traffic 
in those waters. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Square Block vs. Round Cedar Block Pavement—American Forestry Building Now a Center 





of Attraction—The Roll of Honor of Contributing Exhibitors—The Southern 
Railway Has a Lumber Exhibit of Its Own—American 
Coal In European Markets. 





More About Wood Pavement—258. 


Last week I discussed some features of London street 
paving, especially in relation to wood pavement; and 
inasmuch as the subject of the most suitable street pav- 
ing material is uppermost in the minds of Chicago lum- 
bermen just at this time, I am prompted to add some 
additional information as to the relative standing of 
various materials in use abroad, particularly as they 
have had in general more careful and protracted tests 
there than here, and with results that have been more 
systematically recorded than in most American cities. 
“The many “miles of wood bleck pavement in London, 
much of it having been in use for ten, fifteen and some 
of it twenty-five years, furnishes some evidence of the 
suitability of this class of paving, under favorable con- 
ditions. Lt is true that the Australian jarrah wood, and 
Australian kharri in a smaller degree, are employed, 
and that the best season for cutting and best method of 
drying have been carefully studied and are carefuily 
observed; and in laying the pavement it is given a sub- 
stantial foundation, the interstices are carefully filled 
with the materials which have proven most suitable, with 
proper allowance for shrinkage and swelling of the 
blocks, and in some cases with especial attention to 
keeping them constantly sufficiently moist to prevent 
undue contraction. 

Che paving is used in the form of rectangular blocks, 
which are creosoted before laying. Australian woods, 
however, do not need creosote and are indeed too dense 
to take it, but are sometimes dipped in pitch. King 
William street at London bridge, the Strand, Oxford, 
Queen Victoria, Holborn, Cornhill, Piccadilly, Regent, 
Lombard and many other famous and important thor- 
oughfares are paved with hardwood block pavement. 
According to most careful estimates 26,793 vehicles 
upon an average pass daily over King William street; 
over Queen Victoria street, 16,531; over Holborn, 12,158, 
and over some of the other streets an approximately 
smaller number. Of these a comparatively large num- 
ber are light vehicles, it is true; but every few moments 
the ponderous omnibuses come and go, some with twelve 
but the majority with twenty-four to thirty passengers. 
The heavier vehicles, however, usually have some regard 
for the pavement in the matter of tire widths; and the 
streets are kept clean, with the droppings promptly taken 
away; the pavement is carefully cared for, as previously 
stated; and in addition I firmly believe that the almost 
constant London rainfall insures a longer life to wood 
block pavement than they are capable of in a climate 
where protracted drouth, followed by excessive moisture, 
tends to splitting and shrinking and also to decay in a 
much greater degree than in a uniform condition of 
either dryness or moisture. 

In Kensington parish, London, with the exgeption of 
about one thousand square yards of asphalt, all the 
main roads are paved with creosoted wood block, amount- 
ing to over 200,000 square yards. William Weaver, 
surveyor for that parish, in writing on the subject said: 
“In 1889, two streets were paved with 4-inch creosoted 
deal blocks. After nine years’ wear the road surface is 
in nearly perfect condition, and only a very small amount 
has been spent on repairs during the nine years; one- 
fifth of a penny a superficial yard for the last year, and 
one-half penny a yard for the preceding year. * * * The 
traffic on the streets is heavy.” 


In Other European Cities—259. 


In Liverpool, one of the greatest shipping ports in the 
world, creosoted wood block paving has been largely used 
and has been subjected to an average traffic of over 302,- 
000 tons per annum for each yard in width of pavement. 
After twenty-five years of such service it was still in 
fair condition in 1895. This form of pavement is in use 
in Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham in England; in 
Brussels, Belgium; in Berlin and Frankfort, Germany, 
and, in fact, in most of the great cities in Europe. In 
Paris there is nearly as much as four times as much in 
use as of asphalt paving. It furnishes the pavement for 
the Rue Rivoli, over which 42,035 vehicles pass daily; 
for the Avenue de l’Opera, the Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
Boulevard des Italiens, Champs Elysees, Place de la 
Concorde, and for many other Paris streets, in all nearly 
one hundred miles. In 1891 there were in use in Paris 
184,000 square meters, a square meter being equivalent 
to 1.196 square yards. On January 1, 1898, the amount 
1,165,000 square meters. The following are the 
amounts of the three principal pavements laid in Paris 
up to January 1, 1891: 


was 


Sq. Meters. 


Macadam .... ee eT or 1,348,400 
Creosoted wood cratate eee 1,165,000 
MNES rep: 5ce<0. kid ors Mrsch wee ea ate 382,600 


It may be added that the streets and boulevards of 
Paris go a long way to giving that city the reputation of 
being the most beautiful city in the world. 

\s far as I am informed, round block pavement is not 
in use at all in Europe. It has hitherto been almost the 
universal form of American pavement, particularly in 
the northern cities, being sawn, as my readers well know, 
from small cedar trees. Square paving blocks made 
from cypress and yellow pine and carefully creosoted is 
a common southern product. In Chicago it has never 


been employed except in a few instances for street inter- 
sections where an asphalt pavement crosses a heavy 
traflic street, in which case it is desired to employ some- 
thing for the purpose of traffic coming from the aspha 
boulevard that shall not be so noisy as granite block, and 
yet which shall be sufficiently durable to sustain the heav- 
ier traffic of the busier street. The wood used has been 
untreated; but the Rush street bridge is now paved with 
creosoted wood blocks, and of the wood block pavement 
recently laid on Michigan avenue in front of the Audi- 
torium hotel the southern portion is of creosoted mate- 
rial. Good creosoted block pavement laid upon a suit- 
able foundation ranges in cost from $2.20 to $3.25, the 
Chicago prices for vitrified brick and for granite paving, 
respectively. Good granite pavement is the only sort 
that the advocates of creosoted wood block will admit is 
more durable; but it is more noisy and less sanitary, and 
has greater traction resistance. The question as to the 
comparative merits of round cedar block paving and of 
creosoted wood block remains to be determined by the 
test of practical competition under the ordinary con 
tions of climate and other influences in the common field 
lying between the two sources of chief supply for these 
two varieties. There are northern woods, however, 
equally suited for manufacture into creosoted wood 
block with the cypress and yellow pine of the south; 
among them tamarack, beech, elm, and red and yellow 
fir. 

American Commercial Forestry Exhibit—260. 


Secretary Williams advises me that during the past 
few weeks the commercial forestry exhibit in the splen- 
did building erected for the purpose at Vincennes—the 
Paris Exposition annex—at the expense of the represen- 
tatives of the lumber industry at home, whose names 





INTERIOR AMERICAN FORESTRY BUILDING, SHOWING FRAME- 
WORK. 


will follow, has been crowded with visitors. The build- 
ing itself is commanding their general attention because 
ot its architecture, and particularly because Europeans, 
except the few who have visited the United States, are 
unaccustomed to seeing structures of this character. 

1 was in the building early in the summer when it 
was receiving the finishing touches, accompanied by B. 
Arthur Johnson, and that gentleman took a snap shot of 
the interior, which picture, though defective, gives some 
idea of the interior before the building was completed, 
and suggests the existence of the large yellow pine trusses 
and timbers that constitute the substantial features of 
the framework. The picture is printed herewith. The 
exterior of the building as shown in the half-tone engrav- 
ing printed last week, covered as it is with cypress shin- 
gles—a decided novelty to Europeans—has commanded 
universal attention. Builders, architects, material men, 
as well as the multitude generally, and all classes of for- 
eigners are feasting their eyes on this structure. 

Since the exhibits are all in place and studied daily by 
hundreds of visitors the influence of the commercial 
exhibit is being felt very greatly, and it is hoped and 
believed the result will be entirely satisfactory to all 
who have contributed to this splendid commercial exhibit 
of American woods. 

Secretary Williams has sent the list of contributing 
exhibitors neatly printed in a pamphlet and preceded by 
the following introduction: 


List of Contributing Exhibitors—261. 


Woods shown in this division include the leading commer- 
cial varieties classed in the United States of America as 
hardwoods. The samples exhibited are manufactured and 
graded according to certain standards of inspection by which 
such lumber is bought and sold in the United States. While 
special requirements for particular uses will continue to be 
met abroad as well as at home by American manufacturers 
and dealers, purchases of stock to meet miscellaneous trade 
uses experience has shown are most satisfactorily made sub- 
ject to regular standards. 

European dealers personally inspecting these samples and 


the manner of their assortment as here shown can best 
judge for themselves what uses they are adapted to, and 
thereby be able intelligently to shape their purchases accord 
ingly. here are no specimens shown that cannot at al! 
times be had according to the regular inspection rules. Or 
ders, in all such cases, need only specify the kind of wood 
and the grade to insure delivery accordingly. ‘The buyer js 
thus relieved of any necessity for further specifications, and 
under these rules is not only generally better assured of 
promptness in shipping, but is also protected against 
otherwise probable confusion and misunderstanding. His 
orders will be furnished according to the inspection of com- 
petent and disinterested inspectors licensed for that purpose, 
and whose tenure of office is at all times contingent upon 
the faithful and impartial performance of their duties as 
laid down for them in the rules of inspection. When clearly 
understood by the trade of the Old World this system, it is 
hoped, will commend itself to European buyers as thoroughly 
as to American lumbermen, by whom it has maturely been 
tested by long practical experience. It is also suggested 
that, for many uses, less costly grades will be found eco- 
nomically adapted to such uses than have heretofore been 
in favor among European consumers through a better under- 
standing of the inspection and their relative cost which this 
exhibit will afford buyers. To those under the necessity of 
making or finding it from any cause more expedient to make 
their purchases at variance with these standards, the free- 
fom so to do will, of course, be open to them, and to all 
tuch this exhibit will be equally interesting, as showing in 
n general way the original characteristics of the various 
American hardwoods at all times available for importation 
‘y foreign buyers. 


Hardwoods, Poplar, Etc. 


New Haven, Conn.—The Crosby & Beckley Company. 
Ashland, Ky.—VanSant, Kitchen & Co. 
Ford, Ky.—Burt & Brabb Lumber Company. 
Jackson, Ky.—Day Bros. Lumber Company. 
Junction City, hy.—Christian Bros. 
Lexington, Ky.—The Combs Lumber Company. 

E. RK. Spottswood & Son. 
Louisville, Ky.—C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Company. 
Nicholasville, Ky.—Royal & Soper Company. 
Richmond, Ky.—D. H. Myers. 
Rothwell, Ky.—W. R. Tabor & Co. 
Cairo, 11l1—DeMontcourt & O’Hara. 

Three States Lumber Company. 
Carmi, Ill.—Zeigler & Reinwald. 


Chicago, 1ll.—C, L. Adler, 
Empire Lumber Company. Lesh & Matthews Lbr. Co. 
A. J. McCausland Lumber Wo. 


Theo. Fathauer. 
Heath, Witbeck & Co. H. M. Nixon Lumber Co. 
Kelly Lumber Company. George W. Stoneman. 
W. VU. King & Co. Vinnedge Bros. 
Rockford, Ill.—C. W. Dewey. 
Brookville, Ind.—James T. Buckley. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.—J. P. Walters Lumber Company. 
Edinburg, Ind.—Henry Maley. 
Greencastle, Ind.—C. H. Barnaby. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Gladden Lumber Company. 
Boston, Mass.—Shepard, Farmer & Co. 
The Wendell M. Weston Company. 
Detroit, Mich.—lIra B. Bennett. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Wm. EK. Barrett & Co. 
H. G. Dykehouse. 
F. I. Nichols & Co. 
Charles A. Sands. 
M. E. Stockwell & Co. 
Saginaw, Mich.—sliss & Van Auken. 
Traverse City, Mich.—Kelly Shingle Company. 
Doddsville, Miss.—Suntlower Lumber Company. 
Morehouse, Mo.—Himmelberger-Luce Lana & Lumber Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Bonsack Lumber Company. 
Lloyd G. Harris Mfg. Co. F. H. Smith & Co. 
Aug. J. Lang. Steele & Hibbard. 
Charles I. Luehrmann Hard- Alcee Stewart & Co. 
wood Lumber Company. Trump Lumber Company. 
Plummer-Benedict Lbr. Co. Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 
Butfalo, N. Y.—Butfalo Hardwood Lumber Company. 
New York City.—John W. Hussey. 
Cincinnati, O.—The EK. D. Albro Company. 
Leland G. Banning. Gage & Possell. 
B. Beimforde. Graham Lumber Company. 
Bennett & Witte. B. A. Kipp & Co. 
Cochran Lumber Company. Frank Littleford & Bro. 
Cypress Lumber Company. Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 
J. W. Darling. T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 
John Dulweber & Co. Wiborg, Hanna & Co. 
A. VY. Fuhrmann. 
Coal Grove, U.—Yellow Poplar Lumber Company. 
Dayton, O.—H. C. Hossafous. 
Houck & Ely. 
Greenfield, O.—W. I. Barr. 
Winton Place, O.—Swain Bros. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Rk. B. Wheeler & Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—D. L. Gillespie & Co. 
St. Mary’s, Pa.—Kaul & Hall Lumber Company. 
Washington, Pa.—W. Forgie. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Ferd Brenner Lumber Company. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Saxton & Co, 
Swagerty & «ubank. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Anderson-Tully Company. 
Barksdale, Denton & Co. Knoxville Saw Mill Company. 
E. T, Bennett & Co. Moore & McFerren. 
B. Braughton & Co. Murphy, Diebold & Sons. 
I, M. Darnell & Son Co. Russe & Burgess. 
R. J. Darnell. J. W. Thompson Lumber Co. 
English & Co. Isaac L. Watts. 
Nashville, Tenn.—American Hardwood Company. 
Love, Boyd & Co. 
W. V. Davidson Lumber Company. 
John B. Ransom & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va.—Devereaux Lumber Company. 
James Lumber Company. 
Glen Jean, W. Va.—Glen Jean Lumber Company. 
Lock Seven, W. Va.—Mohler Lumber Company. 
St. Albans, W. Va.—Bowman Lumber Company. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Chicago, Ill—Rittenhouse & Embree Company. 
South Side Lumber Company. 
The IT, Wilce Company. 
Detroit, Mich.— Dwight Lumber Company. 
Henry Stephens & Co. 
Hermansville, Mich.—Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Petoskey, Mich.—'the Thomas Forman Compaiy. 
West Bay City, Mich..W. D. Young & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company. 


Hardwoods and Pine. 


Boston, Mass.—Wood, Barker & Co. 

New York City.—Frederick W. Cole. 

Cincinnati, O.—M. B. Farrin. 

Cleveland, O.—The Fisher & Wilson Company. 
The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company. 
The Kirk-Christy Company. 

Columbus, O.—W. M. Ritter. 

eee Pa.—American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
BE. V. Babcock & Co. 

Daniels & Collin Company. 
Flint, Ewing & Lindsay. 
Nicola Bros. Company. 


Northern White Pine. 


Cloquet, Minn.—Northern Lumber Company. 
Little Falls, Minn.—Pine Tree Lumber Company. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company. 
Shevlin-Carpenter Company. 
C. A. Smith Lumber _enenay. 
Winona, Minn.—The Laird-Norton Company. 
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Dayton, O.—E. L. Edwards, white and yellow pine. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.——Chippewa Logging & Boom Co. 
LaCrosse, Wis.—C. L. Colman. 


Southern Pine 


Cincinnati, O.—Goodman & Wright, yellow pine and cy- 
press. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION (N. C. 
Baltimore, Md.—George F. Sloan & Bro. 
Surry Lumber Company (R. T. Waters & Son). 
Roardman, N. C.—Butters Lumber Company. 
Edenton, N. C.—Branning Manufacturing Company. 
Washington, N. C.—Allegheny Lumber Company. 
Eureka Lumber Company. 
Pungo Lumber Company. 
Williamston, C.—Dennis-Simmons Lumber 
Wilmington, N. C.—Cape Fear Lumber Company. 
Franklin, Va.—Camp Manufacturing Company. 
Norfolk, Va.—Atlantic Coast Lumber Company. 


The Cummer Company. 
Greenleaf-Johnson Lbr. Co. 
Tunis Lumber Company. 
Va.—Alfred B. Cramer. 


Frank Hitch Lumber Co. 
Suffolk, 
Suffolk Saw Mill Company. 
SOUTHERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
PINE). 
Bolling, Ala.—Milner, Caldwell & Flowers. 
Hollins, Ala.—Sample Lumber Company. 
Riderville, Ala—E. E. Jackson Lumber Company (office 
Washington, D. C.). 
River Falls, Ala.—Horseshoe Lumber Company. 
Riverside, Ala.—Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Company. 
Vinegar Bend, Ala.—Vinegar Bend Lumber Company. 
Wadsworth, Ala—W. W. Wadsworth. 
Wagar, Ala.—Wagar Lomber Company. 
Wilsonville, Ala.—J. W. Bolin. 
Eagle Mills, Ark.—Eagle Lumber Company. 
Eldorado, Ark.—H. C. McDaniel Lumber Company. 
Fordyce, Ark.—Fordyce Lumber Company. 
Hudson, Ark.—Hudson River Lumber Company. 
Junction City, Ark.—Junction City Lumber Company. 
Lester, Ark.—Lester Mill Company. 
Rankin, Ark.—A. J. Kiser. 
Upland, Ark.—Summit Lumber Company. 
Winthrop, Ark.—Klondike Lumber Company. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—The Cummer Lumber Company. 
McDonald’s Mill, Ga.—J. S. Bailey & Co. 
Tifton, Ga.—H. H. Tift. 
Thomasville, 1. T.—King-Ryder Lumber Company. 
Atchison, Kan.—William Carlisle & Co. 
Alden’s Bridge, La.—Whited & Wheless, Ltd. 
Allentown, La.—Allen Bros. & Wadley. 
Kentwood, La.—Amos Kent Lumber & Brick Company. 
Lincecum, La.—Central Lumber Company, Ltd. 
Montrose, La.—Montrose Lumber Company. 
Natalbany, La.—Natalbany Lumber Company. 
Pollock, La.—Big Creek Lumber Company. 
Shreveport, La.—Allen & Curry. 
Swartz, La.—E. G. Swartz (office Kansas City, Mo.). 
Westlake, La.—Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, Ltd. 
Yellow Pine, La.—Globe Lumber Company. 
Brookhaven, Miss.—Moreton & Helms Lumber Company. 
Chatawa, Miss.—A. W. Stevens. 
Curren, Miss.—J. T. Arnold. 
Eastabuchie, Miss.—Eastabuchie Lumber Company. 
Fernwood, Miss.—Enochs Bros. 
Handsboro, Miss.—A. L. Linchard. 
Hattiesburg, Miss —J. J. Newman Lumber Company. 
Laurel, Miss.—Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
Kingston Lumber Company. 
McComb City, Miss.—J. J. White. 
Meridian, Miss—M. R. Grant. 
Orvisburg, Miss.—Champion Lumber Company. 
Poplarville, Miss—W. W. Lambert. 
Grandin, Mo.—Missouri Lumber & Mining Company. 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Carter Lumber Company. 
Central Coal & Coke Company. 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 
St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Reliance Lumber Company. 


Miscellaneous Associations 


Saginaw, Mich.—Saginaw Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 
BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE, 

Baltimore, Md.—John L. Alcock & Co. 

American Lumber Company. 

R. P. Baer & Co. 

William M. Burgan. 

Lewis Dill & Co. 

Otto Duker & Co. 

E. B. Hunting & Co. 

N. W. James & Co. 

Price & Co. 

KE. E. Price & Bro. 

Price & Heald. 

Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company. 

George F. Sloan & Bro. 

Smith & Reifsnider. 

Charles T. Stran Company. 

EB. W. Taylor. 

H. Clay Tunis. 

Tunis Lumber Company. 

J. VanHall. 

R. T. Waters & Son. 

Willson & Merryman. 


PINE). 


ASSOCIATION (YELLOW 








Miscellaneous Other Than Lumber. 


Chicago, Ill—American Lumberman. 

Senour Manufacturing Company, shingle stain. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—E. C. Atkins & Co., saws, etc. 
Covington, Ky.—Farmers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 
New York City—Lumber Trade Journal. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., builders’ hardware. 
Bradford, Pa.—Lewis Emery, jr., oil manufacturer. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Wm. S. Harvey, timber land. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company. 
Ferguson, S. C.—Atlantic Coast Cypress Assn., shingles. 
Memphis, Tenn.—D. A. Fisher, fire insurance. 


Enterprise of the Southern Railway Company—262. 


The Southern railway exhibit building is herewith 
illustrated. It contains a complete set of specimens of 
timber and lumber, from the south and southeast particu- 
larly, and M. V. Richards, the enterprising land and 
industrial agent of the Southern railway, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of his efforts. The logs of 
the building (as it will be seen that it is a log structure) 
were hewn out in the pitch pine forests and forwarded 
to Paris, where, appropriately enough, it was erected 
and ready for European and American sightseers early 
in the season. The building is rather unique in design 
and strikes the average European visitor as something 
entirely worth his study, and as it is erected in the main 
ground of the exposition on the Champs de Mars, it is 
frequently overflowing with interested students of Amer- 
lean forestry. On the walls of the interior of the struc- 
ture are to be found many paintings of scenes along the 
company’s railways; forest scenes, manufacturing con- 


Company. 


Roanoke Railroad & Lbr. Co. 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


cerns, ete., and large, well printed photographs display 
the different processes of lumbering from the forest to the 
lumber yard. The pines of the south are shown in every 
conceivable variety, in the log, deals, boards, flooring, 
battens, ete. Cypress and all classes of hardwoods are 
shown and the lumber people of the south are certainly 
under a debt of gratitude to the Southern railway for 
thus commanding the attention of thousands of people 
to the sources of the southern forests. The exhibit is 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY'S PARIS LUMBER EXHIBIT. 


in charge of G. F. Greene, who is the efficient representa- 
tive of the industrial department of the Southern rail- 
way. 


Coal Supply a Burning Question— 263. 


The coal question is as it were a “burning” one in 
Europe at the present time. It was serjous enough when 
the high prices of iron and steel and their manufactures 
left an ample margin for covering the enhanced cost of 
fuel. But at the present time, with prices rapidly fall- 
ing in these lines, the stiff figures at which the “black 
diamonds” are being held are proving a source of some 
embarrassment. It is recognized that these prices will 
continue for some time to come, but in Germany I heard 
considerable complaint of the German coal trust, which 
it is asserted has kept down the German output in order 
to control prices. 

There was recently quite a meeting of representatives 
of commercial organizations which made an urgent 
demand that no more coal should be exported from 
Germany; and the German coal syndicate has agreed 
to this, stating that all foreign contracts, except one of 
five years to supply the city of Paris with coal gas, 
would be abrogated at the end of the present year. Thit 
will disturb things in the other countries, inasmuch 
as Germany last year exported over 5,000,000 tons 
more than its imports. 

It may not be generally known that the United States, 
with its magnificent coal beds underlying a large por- 
tion of its broad domain, has figured rather low in the 
scale of coal exporting countries. The figures for 1898— 
the last available—are as follows: 


Imports. Exports. Excess of exports. 
United Kingdom. 11,000 48,268,000 48,257,000 
Germany.... ...5,820,000 13,989,000 8,169,000 
Belgium.... ...2,758,000 6,497,000 3,739,000 
United States...1,317,000 4,226,000 2,909,000 
Japan (1897)... 69,000 2,103,000 2,034,000 
New South Wales 1,000 2,792,000 2,791,000 
NeiShe<.« BP Ce 126,000 126,000 


It will be seen from this table that the United King- 
dom exports more coal than all other countries com- 
bined. : 

France a Heavy Exporter—264. 


The largest coal-importing country is France, and the 
following table gives the figures for those countries 
whose eonsumption of coal is in excess of their own 
production: 





Tons 
Imports. Exports. Excess imports. 
Russia... . 2,981,000 2,929,000 
Des scedss SEGRE. cevneces 2,458,000 
France...... .--11,713,000 2,618,000 9,095,000 
ee - 1,441,000 3,000 1,438,000 
J nee .... 4,432,000 18,000 4,414,400 
Austria-Hungary . 6,004,000 1,019,000 4,985,000 
CERGER 6c <4 .-.. 3,246,000 1,056,000 2,190,000 
Victoria...... ace SOU ecceueas 562,000 
South Australia... 412,000 38,000 374,000 
Western Australia 132,000 26,000 106,000 
Queensland ...... 3,000 4,000 19,000 
py eee 35,000 3,000 32,000 
New Zealand..... 115,000 65,000 50,000 
Cape Colony..... 301,000 128,000 173,000 
British India..... 239,000 327,000 52,000 


When it comes to the amount consumed in a country, 
however, the United States is ahead of any of the other 
great nations of the world, as will be shown from the 
following figures: 

Tons. 
193,497,000 
+ 153,798,000 


pe a ara ee eee tae ee ee eae 
United Kingdom......... 


SIONS ao8 wawuce.c Mdeuis mica a Sere vie 88,141,000 
UNS 4) Satna care ra wad faa wecade 40,921,000 
Do re eee Pee 18,349,000 
RIT UNS 86k is. Hh oe. Wee Hee 17,171,000 
po a) ee ee re eo oe 15,114,000 


When the consumption of coal per capita is taken 
into consideration the United Kingdom and Belgium 
surpass the United States in this respect, as will be 
shown by the following figures: 


Tons. 


Tons. 
United Kingdom. . - 3.83 Prameé: «<<: PCLT me 
ORS 6. wdesccKe » ane Austria-Hungary. . . 0.37 
United States... ..... 2.60 Russia..... he 0.11 
GOPMOEF se. ovcviene BE 


All of the figures above are for the year 1898, the 


statistics for 1899 not being available. The amount 
produced for 1899 is, however, already approximately 
known, and is shown herewith: 








_ —-—- Tons—-—-—-—_-—— -— 

1899. 1898. 1897. 
United Kingdom. ... ..220,085,000 202,055,000 202,130,000 
Germany... ........101,622,000 96,310,000 91,055,000 
ls. . eRe re rere 32,331,000 31,826,000 30,337,000 
Belgium...... . 21,918,000 22,088,000 21,492,000 


United States (est.) . 218,376,000 196,406,000 178,769,000 

It will be noticed that while the United Kingdom 
is a larger producer of coal than the United States, it 
was ahead of us in 1899 by less than 1 percent. 


Exhaustion of English Coal Beds— 265. 


There has been some talk in England of the possible 
exhaustion of its coal beds, but the unanimous opinion of 
experts has been that its coal supply is good for many 
centuries to come. Much more is the same true of the 
United States, and it is more than probable that it will 
very soon take equal rank with Great Britain in furnish- 
ing the world’s fuel. The agitation referred to in 
England had for its object an export duty on British 
coal, but it is hardly likely such a measure will be 
taken, although England is beginning to realize her 
mistake in past years in making a lower price upon coal 
for export than for her home consumption, while the 
railroads always give a freight advantage. Each of 
these concessions represented about ls. a ton, and the 
result was that other countries with lower wages and 
longer working hours and by the use of English coal 
have flooded the English nation with their manufac- 
tures free of duty, while the countries in question have 
had an import duty on English goods. 


Wages, Prices of Coal, Etc—2606. 


Another factor which tends to our advantage in the 
matter of export of coal is the fact that the cost of 
coal at the pit’s mouth has been decreasing consider- 
ably in the United States of late years and is now lower 
than similar values in either the United Kingdom or 
Germany. 

I have said that it costs less to mine coal in the 
United States than in England, and as a matter of 
fact it costs less than in any of the foreign countries, 
the figures for 1898 being as follows: 


Per ton. 
UineeGe PENNIINN F oe's cca: weeadiesceeumae 6s 44d 
GIN Se Sedu cere tes dade shdacaal 7s 4%d 
MUMORE Ad a vddeu eecedecaddecaticatees 9s 0d 
ME 3 si evacdcd tea saved iewdeee dead 8s 9%d 
Une RN ac Wes ds wedadeddadecadade 4s 5d 


As indicating the prices which coal is bringing in 
England and upon the continent at the present time, 
the following are recent quotations at Cardiff, Wales: 
Best Welsh steam coal, $5.28 to $5.64; seconds, $4.92 to 
$5.16; thirds, $4.68; dry coals, $4.44 to 4.68; best 
Monmouthshire semi-bituminous, $4.56 to $4.80; seconds, 
$4.20 to $4.32; best small steam coal, $3.00 to $3.84; sec- 
onds, $3.36 to $3.60; other sorts, $3.24 to $3.36. 

American coal equal to the best of the above can be 
had at $2.50 a ton at the seaport points. The railroad 
authorities of Germany have made contracts for 2,334,620 
tons of coal for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1900, at the 
price of $2.75 a metrical ton, as compared with $2.40, 
which they had previously been paying. 

The exports of British coal during the first three 
months of 1900 was 10,274,745 tons, as against 9,691,- 
596 tons for the corresponding months of 1899. 

British coal experts claim that the coal resources of 
their tight little island are practically inexhaustible, 
but the fact remains that the coal fields occupy only 
9,000 square miles, while those of the United States are 
spread over 194,000 square miles, of which only a 
small portion has as yet been touched; and at least 
one-fourth of our entire output comes from 480 square 
miles in Pennsylvania. The United States and China 
are the only two countries on the face of the globe whose 
bituminous coal supply may be said to be practically 
inexhaustible. 


A Question of Ocean Freights—267. 

The question of ocean freight rates is practically 
the only one that stands in the way of an extensive 
coal export at the present time. The average price of 
coal for shipment at the port of Baltimore is $2.25 a 
ton, while the recent average rate for outgoing coal 
is stated to have been $7.75 a ton. A leading coal man 
recently gave it as his opinion that “while the inqWiry 
from abroad for coal tends to strengthen the domestic 
markets no great quantity will be purchased for foreign 
use until we are able to export it in our own ships.” 

Until recently Atlantic liners used to carry coal from 
Great Britain for the return journey, but now they are 
taking their coal as far as possible from this end of the 
line. The French railroads ordered 75,000 tons of 
American coal in February, while during the same month 
50,000 tons went from Pennsylvania to Italy for rail- 
road use. 

The recently opened extensive coal fields of the south- 
western states are looking across the water for an outlet, 
and it is altogether possible that in time coal will 
assume equal importance with cotton and wheat in 
our exports. 

I met at Amsterdam, Holland, a coal and iron operator 
who wore a broad smile and very interestingly discussed 
his mission abroad. He lives and operates in both lines 
mentioned at Birmingham, Ala., and when he learned 
a few months ago of the proposed purchase of a large 
quantity of American coal by the Rhine syndicate in 
Germany, he immediately started for the Rhine country, 
with the result that he had secured just before I saw 
him a contract for 500,000 tons of Alabama coal, the 
same to go via the Louisville & Nashville railway to 
Pensacola for transhipment to Helland and up the 
Rhine for local. distribution. J. E. D. 
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Poor Lawyers and Poor Accounts. 


the hottest day of the season I was in Algona, where 
the mercury waltzed up to 98, and some said 100, in the 
shade. On the way from the station inquiry was made 
of a gentleman for the Lamb yard, and he asked if T was 
the new man who was to take charge of the yard. There 
are degenerates who think IT am not. much of a lumber- 
man, but what will these people say when they learn 
that a stranger in a strange city picked me right out for 
a lumberman at first sight? The stubborn fact is, I 
have associated so much with lumbermen. and have 
assimilated their looks and manners to such a degree, 
that at any time and any place IT would pass as a relative 
of all of them. 

So far as I knew all were strangers to me in Algona, 
but when I stuck my head in at the door of the Lamb 
office there was A. L. Chesley, who is as well known in 
lowa as the moon is, and W. H. Morse, who had come 
up from Vinton to take charge of the yard in place of 
the former manager, who will go to Minnesota to engage 
in the woods work. Instead of knowing no one in town, 
there was a pair of them I knew, and about all we could 
do that day was to take off as many of our clothes as 
the law would allow and sit around in the shade and 
talk. 

Kuropean 
man Chesley. 


readers may not be acquainted with this 

The position he occupies in the big Lamb 
iwveregation is right hand man to General Manager 
Bacon. He is known as one of the auditors, but that 
term is a delusion. Mr. Chesley is as abrupt as a 
eyelone, as sharp as a brad awl, full of good nature, and 
the man who once knows him ties to him. If you should 
raise your voice against him in the presence of one of the 
many Lamb yard managers, he would be likely to punch 
vou in the head. If he should set himself about it this 
gentleman would come mighty near writing a complete 
encyclopedia of the retail lumber business. He is not 





‘*Punch you in the head.”’ 


the man to stay long in one place, therefore it was 
regarded as good fortune that the hot weather served to 
glue him to his chair for a few hours. 

“Our company has lost more money from poor lawyers 
than from poor agents,’ Mr. Chesley remarked. “Nine 
in ten of the lawyers are big-headed fellows, who know 
little about law. They go away to school, study super- 
ficially, come home and hang out their shingles, and 
botch everything they touch. Ask them about a point 
of law and they know nothing regarding it without look- 
ing it up, and having looked it up, they are unable to 
propound it intelligently.” 

Then Mr. Chesley cited case after case showing how 
the company had lost through the stupidity of lawyers. 
This is thoroughly in accord with the experience of 
every lumberman who has had much to do with liens. 
These lumbermen will tell you that the lien law to the 
average lawyer If the lumbermen 
of the state wanted a thorough exposition of that law 
they should go to Al. Moore, of Marshalltown, for it, 
instead of to any lawyer in Iowa. This is not speaking 
very highly of our lawyers as a class, but it is the truth, 
nevertheless. 

“The principal loss to our yards comes from selling to 
men who buy small amounts,” said Mr. Chesley, “and 
business at the end of the 


closed book. 


is as a 


whose 


year would not be 
nussed—your two-dollar and four-dollar men, whose 
account is hardly thought to be worth watching. Tf all 


lumbermen would absolutely refuse to give credit to 
uen they would be better off.” 


Woes of the Coal Man. 


rh 
LHese 


You know, beloved, we are not acquainted with one an- 
other. Each thinks that the other fellow’s business is a 
little slicker deal than his own, which arises from know- 
ing our own business instead of the other man’s. Last 
week, when our day's labor was done and we were sitting 
under a tree in front of the hotel making our arms fly 


like wind mills in a vain attempt. as Lord Bacon said, 








to keep the mosquitoes from sucking our rich blood, a 
hat salesman from Kansas City informed me what a 
snap of a position I have. “Go where you have a mind 
to—stop at the best hotels—nothing to sell—simply 
interview the few lumber dealers in a town and write 
up a little piece about them’”—was the way he virtually 
put it. I did not tell him that I had served twenty 
years’ apprenticeship learning the little I know about the 
lumber industry, and that the little pieces are supposed 
to be written with a discretion which has come from 
experience; I didn’t tell him what an iron will it required 
to resist being filled so full of bull ideas when I sit down 
to chat with my wholesale friends that I would be no 
good to myself, a paper, or to my country, forever and 
forever, hereafter, as the colored preached emphasized 
it: or that while he was sweetly sleeping at dead of night 
I was often scrambling out of my bed to dot down a big 
thought which like an angel had kindly visited me and 
which I was afraid, did I not chain it to earth, would flee 
before morning. I know nothing about the hat business, 
but I did feel that I could take his cases and sell a hat 
to every man, woman and child on the street easier than 
I could concoct one idea, from what the three yard men 
seen that afternoon had said to me, that would be of the 
slightest interest if given space in this department. You 
see, we don’t know one another; if we did, we would carry 





“I did not tell him he lied.” 


around a load of mantles of charity and throw one of 
them around the shoulders of every brother who is 
stumbling or fainting by the way. 

It would be one of the easiest things imaginable for a 
novice to believe that the coal trade is a bonanza. That 
novice would think that a boy ten years old could con- 
duct it. It is sold as it is bought; there is no regrading 
and it requires no particular study to learn the charac- 
teristics of the different kinds. Occasionally one kind is 
sola for another, but that is all in a life time and we will 
not talk about it. But I tell you, the woes which arise 
from selling coal are as black as its dust. Recently in 
two days I was in three towns. The first town has 2,800 
people, five coal yards, and coal was selling at cost and 
being delivered into the bargain. In town No. 2, of about 
the same size, there are seven yards, and coal is selling 
at cost. Town No. 3 has 8,000 people, eleven coal yards, 
with a prospect of another, and coal is selling at cost. 
This all happened in two days, and I believe there are 
hundreds of towns in which the condition is similar. 
When these old business heads are running money into 
rat holes in this way, how would a ten-year-old boy make 
it go? Tam not sure but that often he would show better 
sense than do some of those who have grown gray in the 
service. 

A yard man of a dozen years’ experience, when reduc- 
ing the contents of his pipe to ash, ran on as follows: “I 
do not know what kind of a germ it is that is affecting 
the coal dealers this year. We used to make money on 
coal. For years my regular price was $1 above cost, 
delivered, and as I had my own men and teams, I was 
not. so very much out for delivering. But here we go to 
pitching the price at cost—$8. The price is $5.50 in 
Chicago, and $2.50 freight. Every dealer in town is as 
busy as he can be filling up his customers, and in less 
than a month the great bulk of the coal used in the city 
for the next year will be in the bins. Put in at cost!” 
And the yard man gave a contemptuous look that meant 
at least a whole sentence. “Then for awhile the coal 
business will let up,” he continued. “Our money will be 
scattered throughout the community, not a cent interest 
will we get on it, or a thank you for the favor which has 
been shown when it is paid. There is here and there a 
bill that will never be paid. Last week I refused a man 
six tons who never pays anything if he can help it, and 
he generally can help it, and the next day IT saw my 


competitor shovelling in the coal. Now, this is all 
wrong; we should hang together and let one another 
know about these customers, but instead we go at it 
every man for himself, and as a result the devil catches 
the most of us by the coat tails. Six times eight is forty- 
eight—almost $50, you see. It is not a great sum in 
itself, but there is no profit to counteract it. The dealer 
is a little new here and he don’t know our people. Next 
winter will come the driblet trade. Maybe at that 
time we will have gained our senses, and maybe 
we won't, but if we do get sense it will be after the 
main chance has gone by. The water that would have 
turned the mill will be way down stream. We may vet 
a little profit then, but we will be carting around from 
200 to 500 pounds of coal, taking some of it a distance 
of two miles. Then again it is on these small orders 
we lose most, as eight times in ten they go to people 
that you can’t collect a cent from. That is the way 
the coal business begins and ends here. Competition 
gets hotter and hotter. There is somebody standing 
around all the time looking for an opportunity for 
business, and they wade in when it seems to me they 
must know there isn’t a cent in it. There is one deuced 
bad condition in this country; it is full of money, the 
rate of interest is low and people take their money and 
pitch in.” 

I was about to file an objection to the statement that 
plenty of money and low interest is an unfavorable con- 
dition, but just then one of the teamsters stopped in 
front of the window and said that Widow somebody was 
kicking like a mule because her coal was so dusty. ‘Wet 
it down in the load and be sure and tell her it was 
weighed before it was sprinkled,” was the yard man’s 
injunction. Then in a side remark he explained, “If 
they paid for ten pounds of water they would think they 
were being swindled out of their eve teeth.” ; 


Novel Features. 


An egotistical yard man once said to me that he had 
no occasion to read the lumber papers, as he knew all 
about running a retail lumber yard. I did not tell him 
he lied, for he was on his own fighting ground and was 
a half head taller and weighed fifty pounds more than I 
did, but I kept up a hard thinking in that direction, 
You know about once in ten years we meet a man with 
the brains of a jackass, who delights in making people 
with whom he comes in contact feel very small. That is 
the specimen represented by this wonderfully wise yard 
man in question. 





‘“‘Have moss on his back.” 


When I was young and callow I used to think there 
were yard men who had mastered their business. Surely, 
I thought, any occupation so simple as retailing lumber 
must be known all about by hundreds of men. I have 
gotten over that idea, however. I doubt if any man visits 
more retail yards than I do, and nearly every week I 
see some little kink, some novel method, that is of advan- 
tage to the man who employs it and which no doubt 
would be of advantage to others. Generally these pecu- 
liarities are originated by the men who use them. Should 
I be on the lumber turf a hundred years I should expect 
to find these new and peculiar methods right along. 
Therefore, if even one of the good old saints were on 
earth and should tell me he knew all about running a 
lumber yard, I should know he was talking through his 
hat. 

It has been my observation that some yard men who 
do not pretend to know it all stand flush with any of us. 
Late last winter one afternoon I was in a modest fel- 
low’s yard, expecting to go from there up into Minnesota 
that evening. I had looked the yard over and found it 
a slick plant. Everything was in apple-pie order, and 
several suggestions which had been made in this depart- 
ment had been carried out. Then he talked with so much 
sense about collections, credits, etcetera, that I thought 
“Here is a retail man for your life.” When it was about 
train time this yard man insisted that I must stay over 
night. I did not know but he wanted me to go to the 
opera, charity ball, high kickers, or some other enter- 
tainment that would refresh my weary brain, so I con- 
sented. After supper we went into his office, locked the 
door, pushed the button, piled in the fuel, and then this 
lumberman attached the suction pump to me. He doubt- 
less asked a thousand questions. He wanted to know 
what others were doing, what I had learned about the 
shed question, cash business, bookkeeping, delivering and 
a hundred other allied subjects. The hands of the clock 
marked eight, nine, ten, and had nearly approached 
eleven before the little conference’ ended. And then this 
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modest yard man wanted to pay me for the extra time I 
had put in! “Bless your soul,” said I, “what am I for?” 
He probably didn’t think that all the time he was absorb- 
ing from me I was taking from him. For the ideas I 
gathered from him I would have willingly sat up all 
ight. 

This ease is cited to illustrate the fact that the best 
men in the retail business are those who are conscious 
they do not know it all, and are anxious to know more. 
They read the matter pertaining to the yard business in 
the lumber papers, and take unto themselves that which 
they think may be of benefit. And let me say to you, 
beloved, that the man in any business who pursues any 
other course will finally have moss on his back. 

I tell you I run up against some mighty sensible young 
men in the lumber business. And my love for the right 
kind of young men has no bounds. Ye gods! but what a 
vista opens up before them. Concerning we older fel- 
lows, who are losing our teeth and wearing corsets to 
take the curves out of our backs, it doesn’t matter so 
much. The most we can do is to peg along, regretting 
that in the past we have not done more that was worthy 
of our high estate. As I look back I see the richest of 
flowers along the path I have trod—flowers and kindness, 
love, charity, success, that I could have put forth my 
hand and plucked, but there they stand mocking me, and 
though I water them with tears, I know they will bloom 
no more for me forever. I wish I could go out in the 
grove here today and preach a sermon to every young 
man who reads this department. I would tell him that 
he may not only become a successful lumberman, but that 
in addition he may grow to be an intellectual, moral and 
physical god. 

One of these sensible young men was seen not long ago. 
He has charge of a line yard in a small town, subscribes 
for two papers and is alive to the opportunities which 
will surely come his way. “I expect some day to have a 
yard of my own, and in order to meet the competition 
that I know I shall have to meet I want to know my 
business,” he said. Years hence we may look for that 
young man clear up stream where it has its source among 
the springs. 


* Division of Shed Bins. 


This is the way I recently saw divisions in shed bins: 
Suppose you place uprights, 2x4, or even lighter material, 
in the front and back of your bins, thus forming divis- 
ions, each of which will hold a 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch 
board, as the case may be. You are piling, say, 10-inch 
finish. Instead of carrying up the pile several boards 
wide, as is ordinarily done, you pile the lumber between 
two of these uprights, gaged to accommodate a 10-inch 
board, and continue to pile it as high as the bin if you 
so choose. Then you can handle your other widths of 
finish, flooring and siding—or other grades, if you de- 
sire—in the same way. 

No doubt in your mind’s eye you have already seen the 
advantage. The pile is never tumbling over. It is there 
to stay, for the very good reason that it is held in place. 
In the hands of some men the boards in a pile of lumber 
seemingly have as many legs as a caterpillar. They are 
all the time on the move, getting out of line, and even off 
the pile. The other day I saw a pile of 6-inch stuff that 
had been put up four boards wide, and possibly five feet 
high. In selling from this pile three widths had been 
taken down nearly to the foundation, leaving the other 
standing, and over that had tumbled. It looked like a 
blasted rose in January. If there had been a partition 
between each width this would not have happened. Of 
course, the lath for sticking will have to be cut to tally 
with the width of the board on which it is used. 

This system of piling did not appear to be regarded 

with any particular favor in the yard in which it is 
used. A former employee had put in the partitions— 
and that was all there was to it. The next day I 
explained it to a yard man fifty miles from the town in 
which I saw it, and he took to it like a fish to water. 
“Why of course,” said he, “that is just the thing. Why 
didn’t I think of it before? I often want to keep sev- 
eral grades in one bin, and that system solves it. You 
can put the different grades side by side, and they won’t 
mix, and you know where to put your hand right on 
them.” 
_ “Well, what are the disadvantages?” I asked, want- 
ing to get at the unfavorable side. “I see none,” was 
the reply, “except that piling might be a trifle slower, 
and when loading the boards could not be handled with 
hardly the freedom that they could when not confined 
so closely.” 

You never know what will hit a man. This yard man 
was enthusiastic over this little kink which costs to 
introduce it only a few cents a lineal foot, and which 
will save room and labor. It is good for a lazy man 
for he has no piles to even up. Once up they are always 
up until they are sold and cleared away. : 


Baking x 


The Farmers are Cautious. 


BELLEVILLE, KAN., Sept. 3.—Business is rather quiet. 
but we look for a fair volume of demand for the balance 
of this year. Our wheat crop was good, oats fair, and 
corn will make about one-half crop. The farmers seem to 
be in first-class financial condition, but are very cautious 
about building. Yellow pine prices are reasonable, but 
white pine is entirely too high. It will be necessary for 
us to educate our trade to use more yellow pine, as we 
cannot get near the advance on white pine. It seems the 
higher white pine goes, the lower the grades go. It is 
impossible to predict at this time how business will open 
Up next spring. Our freight rate from the south is 33 
cents, and is out-and-out robbery. It is a shame that 


some law can’t be gotten up which would bring the rail- 
road companies to time. The mill men have had a fine 
picnic, but we think the end is in sight. We will also 
say that the railroad companies are strictly on to their 
job when it comes to boosting prices ——F. A. TRatn, Man- 
ager. 





Mutual Fire Insurance. 
Selections of Risks. 


ee 
By A. L. Artz, Inspector the Lumber Mutual of Boston. 
(Continued from last week.) 
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Prevention of Fires. 


It will be readily understood that the greater num- 
ber of risks that a company has of any class the less 
fluctuation there will be in the average loss in that class, 
and that the less number a company has the greater 
will be the fluctuations. It is due to this fact that the 
trade mutuals which insure a certain line only will find 
the rule of average loss more sure in its application year 
in and year out and success, therefore, more easily 
attainable. 

If it were possible for one company to insure every 
risk of a certain class, it would be found that the law 
of average loss would hold absolutely true in, say, ten 
year periods, and nothing else need be done to make 
a success of the business but to charge an adequate 
average rate. It is, however, an impossibility for a com- 
pany to get all the risks of a certain class, and one 
company is liable to get an excess of those that do 
burn, while another company gets those that don’t burn. 
An unfortunate collection of the risks may so distort 
the law of average loss as to cause a company’s failure. 

If fires were caused by luck this would be a serious 
feature of the insurance business. Every fire comes from 
the carelessness or purpose of somebody; carelessness in 
the use of improper materials of construction or in 
improper building; carelessness as to the heating, light- 
ing, or operating hazards; carelessness as to cleanliness 
or the dangers of incendiarism. This being so, a study 
and knowledge of the dangerous conditions and the appli- 
cation of this knowledge in the selection of the risks a 
company insures guarantees success. Massachusetts has 
kept a record of causes of fire since 1878. In 1898 the 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass., tabulated the causes of fires in all risks and espe- 
cially in lumber yards and woodworkers. It found that 
50 per cent of the fires should never have happened; 
that they were caused by defective heating and lighting 
arrangements, smoking and other features that a little 
forethought could have prevented. It employs an inspec- 
tor of many years’ experience, whose special duty it is 
to inspect and map every risk insured and make a type- 
written report thereon for the use of the officers, call- 
ing especial attention to the defects of the risk. Since 
such a large percentage of the fires could have been pre- 
vented, and since there is a big loss to the policy-holder 
which the money he receives from the insurance com- 
pany does not cover, the company thinks that the pre- 
vention of fire among its policy-holders’ risks is as much 
the duty of the company as the payment of the losses 
that occur; in other words, that the first business of 
the company is to “prevent fires and make dividends.” 
To this end the attention of each policy-holder is called 
to the defects of his risk, not in a dictatorial, fault- 
finding way, but with a full explanation of the position 
taken and a statement as to why what is objected to is 
a defect. If by inspection many fires are prevented that 
would otherwise occur, and by selection the bad risks that 
will not improve are cut out, the basis for a big divi- 
dend is laid in this alone. A common sense application 
of well defined principles to easily ascertained condi- 
tions will give a proper selection. 


Limit of Lines. 


In the discussion of the liability of assessment the - 


question of lines must be considered, since some fires, 
such as those caused by incendiarism and faults of con- 
struction cannot be eliminated except at an impracti- 
cable expense, will happen, and since some losses will 
occur to any company due to errors of judgment and 
lack of knowledge of principles or of conditions. Here 
comes in again the law of average; the more risks a 
company has of a class, and the smaller and more even 
the lines, the less will be the chances for excessive losses 
in that class. Again, it is the policy of wisdom and 
prudence to keep the lines lower on unsprinkled mills 
and high rated risks on lumber yards, and to take smal- 
ler lines in locations not under water works and fire 
department protection than in protected locations, These 
are the principles the Lumber Mutual of Boston is try- 
ing to follow, i. e., not to get over $3,000 in a loss in 
any one lumber storage building, nor over $5,000 in 
any one average lumber yard fire, and to keep the lines 
down on unsprinkled mills to about half those figures. 

Since the experience of the insurance world warrants 
it and since the presidents of some of the factory mutuals 
which have been paying from 50 per cent to 90 per 
cent dividends for fifty years give as their opinion 
based on experience with sprinkled mills that “It will 
be safer to carry a $10,000 line on a thoroughly sprinkled 
mill than a $2,500 line on an unsprinkled lumber yard,” 
it is carrying about the same lines on sprinkled mills 
as on lumber yards, and is making very careful inspec- 
tions to see that they are thoroughly sprinkled. 


Experience Tables. 


The average lines of the Lumber Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass., on lumber yards is about 
$4,000; on saw mills, $1,200; on planing mills, $1,900; 
and on sprinkled mills, due to the fact that there are few 
thoroughly sprinkled mills, a little over $3,000. 


In order that it may know what it is doing, and 
as a basis for a future rating of its own, it has divided 
its risks into various classes and is keeping a record 
of premiums and losses of each class of average lines, 
average rates, number of fires, etc. 

These experience tables are now, after only five years’ 
time, not of sufficient value to use. Every year adds to 
their value, for they are the basis of the whole scheme 
of insurance, since the average loss ratio is thereby 
obtained. It is the hope of the companies to be able 
at some future date to make an equitable rating schedule 
for application to all lumber yards and woodworking 
risks. Until, however, a wider experience is attained, 
the normal tariff rates will be followed. 


Conflagration Hazard. 


Besides the to-be-expected losses, extensive fires de- 
stroying vast amounts of property occur. An insurance 
company doing a general business has to watch out. for 
this in every town in which it carries insurance. The 
lumber mutuals, except in a few wholesale lumber dis- 
tricts, are not liable to get too many risks too close 
together. The conflagration limit of the Lumber Mutual 
Insurance Company of Boston as fixed by law is about 
$21,000; its greatest conflagration hazard is in a cer- 
tain lumber district where it has $12,500 separated in 
three parts by 100 feet of clear space. At two others it 
has $10,000 separated by slips, at another $10,000 sepa- 
rated by streets, each of which might be destroyed by 
one fire. While it is possible that four separate fires 
might totally destroy each of these separate risks at the 
same time, the probability is very remote indeed. If 
this should occur it would lose $42,500 and its surplus 
would be turned into a deficit of about $7,000 which it 
would have to make up. The liability of assessment 
would in the case of concurrent conflagrations at these 
points become an actual liability. 

(Concluded in our next issue.) 








REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


The theme of chief interest in the coal trade is the 
threatened strike of the anthracite coal miners to mate- 
rialize Saturday, September 8. Not in many years has 
there been serious trouble in the anthracite mines, and 
for that reason the subject has the quality of novelty as 
well as perplexing uncertainty. In former strikes there 
was no United Mine Workers’ organization, composed 
of bituminous coal miners, to give moral and financial 
support to the strike, as there is now, and the absence 
of labor complications among the bituminous mines 
makes this support, if given, all the more influential. 
The union was never stronger and last year demonstrated 
its staying powers by supporting for many months the 
strikers in the Springfield, Ill., district. Reports differ 
as to the strength of the union in the anthracite fields, 
but the latest information seems to be that the union is 
gaining large accessions to its membership. One esti- 
mate is 40,000 members, out of a total of 142,320 anthra- 
cite mine employes. If the producing companies are cor- 
rectly quoted, and the information comes pretty direct, 
the union will not be recognized. The opinion is gaining 
ground that the strike will occur and that it may be one 
of considerable length. It is reported indirectly that 
the militia of Pennsylvania is keeping in close touch 
with the situation, and President Mitchell, of the United 
Mine Workers, is reported as predicting a strike of mem- 
orable proportions. 

The effect of a prolonged strike would doubtless be 
the occasion for a much stronger market. There are in 
the west fair stocks of anthracite coal on docks, but if 
shipments are suspended from mines the territory that 
will eall for this dock stock will be much wider than 
usual and consequently the supply would decrease rap- 
idly. The season is close at hand when buying of anthra- 
cite coal is necessarily large. Reports agree that much 
of the coal bought in June has not yet been delivered 
and as soon as the situation becomes slightly strained 
back shipments will doubtless be called for with some- 
thing of a rush. The conditions, therefore, look much 
like a grave tightness of the market in the event of a 
strike. The only effect of moment so far is the an- 
nouncement by sellers that after September 1 July 
prices will be strictly observed, or $5.50 for small sizes 
and $5.25 for grate, Chicago. Further changes await 
the issue of labor. Buying has been slightly better this 
week, but can scarcely be called active. However, the 
inquiry has become considerably larger. Sellers are in- 
fluenced by the above conditions more than the buyers 
and are not making serious efforts to sell coal at present. 

The activity that is overdue in bituminous coal has not 
appeared. A little buying would develop strength and a 
little strength in prices would develop buying, but 
neither appears upon the scene to stimulate the other 
and so the market drags. Prices are weak, and as long 
as this weakness continues dealers will confine their 
purchases to absolute requirements, that is, the majority 
of the buyers will do so. There is not enough demand 
to absorb the coal that is mined and so values continue 
to sag. That is an epitome of the market, which covers 
pretty thoroughly the whole situation. But hope springs 
eternal in the fancy of the coal producer and while let- 
ting go of stocks on hand at a sacrifice, he comforts 
himself with the thought that later on he will reap in 
better prices the reward which he must now perforce 
forego. He keeps on sinking new shafts and arranging 
to get out a larger output in the future. 

Some of the coal that is now selling at bargain prices 
has been standing on tracks for so long a time that it 
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has depreciated in quality. It goes principally to manu- 
factories that are pursuing the policy of buying free coal. 
A few contracts continue to be signed week after week, 
but some remain unclosed. For several weeks fine coal 
has been a burden to holders and the load is not lifted. 
Users usually get the product for pretty much their own 
prices. 

The railroad freight situation is practically unchanged. 
Eastern lines are resisting the blandishments of the coal 
men and are holding fast to tariffs, so far as the general 
public is concerned. ‘There seems to be a reduction made 
in the rates on some large western contracts, judging 
by the low prices at which these contracts are said to 
have been closed. If there is a reduction in the rate on 
anthracite coal to the Missouri river, it is made to 
the buyer and not from the shipping end of the line, but 
the continued low prices in the extreme west are thought 
to be sufficient proof of the supposed reductions. Gen- 
erally speaking, freight rates are in better shape than 
usual. 

Miners in the west are not working with the earnest- 
ness that some of their employers wish. The men are 
undoubtedly contributing their share towards the re- 
stricted output and the reason for this action is not 
known. In some mines which are working at their full 
capacity the men are getting out only about 75 percent 
of their regular capacity. Production has been inter- 
rupted this week by Labor Day and the subsequent slow- 
ness of the men to get back into the mines, but with 
demand so modest as now, this condition works only 
local hardships. The market at large could withstand 
a much more general check upon output. 

Coke wears a most subdued expression. Output is 
steadily decreasing and the investments made by th: 
large iron concerns in the coke districts are bearing fruit 
in the heavy shrinkage of demand upon the commercial 
producers. There is a fair consumption in the west, but 
buyers have things pretty much their own way when 
they want it, and changes in values are always down- 
ward. 





Doors and Mill Work. 


If inquiries and estimates were any criterion of the 
present condition of the wholesale sash and door market 
it could be said without hesitation that the status of 
affairs is all that could be desired. Unfortunately, 
however, there are a number of counteracting influences 
of sufficient importance to pull down the average mate- 
rially. In point of fact, the conditions bearing upon the 
present market are of such a character that those who 
study them are about as much enlightened when they 
get through as they would be after a careful examina- 
tion of a Chinese puzzle. In other words, the influences 
surrounding the market and the market itself are so 
widely at variance that it seems almost a hopeless task 
to ever bring about a reconciliation. 


* * * 


Members of the sash and door trade in this market, 
without exception, report an abundance of inquiries for 
estimates in such volume that their estimating depart- 
ments are now and have been working overtime for 
several weeks past. In fact they have been compelled 
to lose some orders because they have been unable to 
get out the estimates. A fair percentage of these esti- 
mates have lately been materializing in the shape of 
orders, but the percentage of orders to estimates is 
considerably below the ordinary proportion. A well 
known dealer remarked this week that could he secure 
the orders on 10 per cent of the estimates he was making 
he would be having a splendid trade—fully as much 
as ‘he would care to undertake to ship promptly. At 
the same time he conceded that he was having a fairly 
satisfactory volume of orders and was not inclined to 
make complaint on that score. This is the story told by 
practically the entire Chicago contingent. What is 
more to the purpose, however, is that the volume of 
orders is increasing, as is also the proportion of orders 
to estimates, so that there is some strong anticipation 
that the month of September will witness a marked 
improvement in the total volume of trade over its 
predecessor. 








* * * 


Reports from the country trade are almost uniformly 
satisfactory. The retail] dealers, who have held studi- 
ously aloof from the market for several months, are be- 
ginning to realize that this is a good time to buy. The 
political agitation is having far less influence on trade 
in general than had been expected, and prices, which 
are ranging from 15 to 40 per cent below the list, are 
quoted about as low as they could reasonably expect 
during the balance of the year. At many retail points 
there has been an excellent trade during the past two 
months and dealers generally report prospects for fall 
business unsurpassed. While the crop situation in the 
northwest has been extremely disappointing, its effects 
have been largely discounted in the trade and are easily 
counterbalanced by the splendid showing made in the 
agricultural sections of Nebraska, Kansas, Texas and 
the southwestern states generally. 

oa * & 

The great stumbling block in the wav of the present 
prosperity of the sash and door trade is in prices. Prac- 
tically no goods are being sold at list. The wholesalers 
say that they have repeatedly made figures down to a 
bare margin over cost, and yet have been beaten by 
nobody knows whom and by prices nobody knows what. 
It seems quite evident that somebody is selling goods 
at less than cost; but the Chicago dealers appear quite 


willing to let the business go away from them at prices 


below which they are themselves willing to sell, prob- 
ably on the theory that the low-priced fellows will after 
a while get filled up with orders and then they can 
come in the market on a somewhat more profitable 
showing. 

* * * 

While the situation with regard to odd work, as far 
as volume merely is concerned, is fairly satisfactory, the 
outlook in stock work can hardly be called flattering. 
It may be that prices on shop lumber have weakened to 
some extent, but not sufficient thus far to lend much 
encouragement to buyers. As a rule prices on factory 
lumber are being firmly held, owners realizing its scar- 
city and being seemingly determined to get full prices 
or hold till doomsday before they will sacrifice it. 
There is, in fact, little if any lowering in price in labor 
or in any of the materials that enter into the manu- 
facture of doors and mill work, and therefore manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are led to believe that in a short 
time those who are taking the lead in demoralizing 
prices will realize the futility of their efforts and appre- 
ciate the necessity for returning to a steady and profit- 
able basis of values. Orders for stock work are coming 
in fairly heavy for this season of the year, and quite 
a number of carloads are being booked at the various 
offices from day to day. The small jobbers throughout 
the country evidently know a good thing when they see 
it and are no longer afraid of their shadows when the 
suggestion is made to them that they put in a little 
stock for future reference. Carload prices are rather 
low, but are not out of proportion to the prices made on 
small lots. 

* * * 

The glass situation is still considerably mixed. The 
glass jobbers in this market are all reported to be com- 
fortably situated as regards stock and may be excused, 
therefore, for looking at the probability of a reduced 
output of glass this fall with some complacency. The 
sash and door people, also, are well supplied with glass 
as a rule, and few if any of them are at present in the 
market for any measurable quantities, their chief pur- 
chases being merely to even up their assortments. 
Meanwhile the war is on between the glass blowers and 
gatherers on the one side, supporting the position taken 
by the American Window Glass Company, and the cut- 
ters and flatteners on the other. Notwithstanding this 
disagreement the American Window Glass Company on 
Monday last started up quite a number of its factories, 
those at Dunkirk, Ind.; Greenfield, Ind.; Hazelhurst, 
Pa.; Newcastle, Pa., and Coudersport, Pa., being oper- 
ated full, while the Phillips plant at Pittsburg and the 
large plants at Arnold and Jeannette. Pa., resumed full 
operation on Tuesday. It is not likely, however, that a 
very large number of the combine factories will be able 
to start up. and it is more than probable that the out- 
put of window glass for at least a month or two will be 
materially reduced. Meanwhile stocks of glass in the 
hands of manufacturers are fairly large and there is no 
disposition so far as known here to advance prices. 


* * * 


As far as the trade in the metropolitan district is con- 
cerned no one is getting rich as yet selling doors, sash, 
moldings, ete. Still there is an excellent feeling mani- 
fested and the manufacturers are hopeful of doing a 
fair fall trade, for that quite a little building is 
to be done within the next five months seems as certain 
as that cold weather will arrive. Prices in New York 
city are not being cut as much as was charged in the 
spring and inquiries are many, with would-be buyers not 
being frightened off by the figures quoted to them. 


* * * 


Sash and door prices in Kansas City territory, as 
elsewhere, continue badly demoralized, and the busi- 
ness in this respect is in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Orders for regular stock goods are coming in 
somewhat more freely than they have been, but the job- 
bers there say the demand is still lighter than it should 
be at this time of year, and they think that possibly the 
dealers are holding back orders waiting for a further de- 
cline, which they say will not take place, as the goods are 
now being sold at about cost. The demand for odd work 
is helping out the business in that territory to quite an 
extent. There is a good local business and quite a lot 
of trade from out of town and the planing mills are as 
busy as they have been at any time this year. 


* * x 


There is not much improvement at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
the demand for veneered doors, the production of which 
is down to about half its normal amount. With this 
condition of things there can hardly be very stiff 
prices. In fact if the mills were not fairly busy turning 
out finishings and boxes there would be comparatively 
still times with them. It does not look now as though 
there would be much improvement in the door trade 
this season, for the eastern demand is about as slack 
as ever, all builders being engaged in waiting to see 
how prices are going to shape. The prospect is good 
for a dull, dragging season to follow the one now about 


to close. 
PAPAL 


Alexis Wise, of Alton, IIl., has purchased all the 
standing timber on Cuivre island, in the Mississippi 
river, forty miles north of Alton. There are 1,000 acres 
of timber, estimated at 3,000,000 feet. 

E. M. Holliday, of Wheeling, W. Va.; William Forgie, 
of Washington, Pa., and W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, O., 
have paid $150,00C for 55,000 acres of coal and timber 
lands in Webster county, West Virginia. The tract is 
— to contain 500,000,000 feet of poplar, walnut and 
oak, 


Hardwoods. 


ALONG THE CUPIBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 4.—The sales for August on 
the local market were considerably below those of last 
year, but dealers are not at all low-spirited over the 
outlook. John B. Ransom, of the firm of John B. 
Ransom & Co., states that although his business fell 
off $3,000 to $4,000 during the month compared to 
last year, it was as he had anticipated, for had he 
been called on a year ago to guess his August sales 
this year he would have made the decrease greater on 
account of the elections alone. 

S. D. Albright, of the American Hardwood Company, 

gives it as his opinion that the bottom has been reached 
in prices. He noted one day’s mail which brought in 
orders for twenty-one car loads from fifteen different 
yarties. 
, A building boom is noted at Lebanon, the center of 
the Tennessee red cedar distict. Many buildings are 
being erected besides the building of bridges and the 
repairing and painting of stores, barns, etc. 

The opening of the new Terminal station, which cost 
all told $2,000,000 and which occurred Monday, Sep- 
tember 3, was quite an event for Nashville, although 
there were no formal ceremonies. The station ranks 
with the new stations at St. Louis and Boston in point 
of beauty. It is built entirely of Bowling Green stone 
and Tennessee marble, and its interior finishings are 
quite ornate. The terminal yards contain 33 tracks. 

The Morton-Lewis-Willy Lumber Company, of Bristol, 
has bought about 5,000 acres of timber land from 
Walter Shaefer in Sullivan county, the consideration 
being $25,000. 

Near Butler, Tenn., Joseph White, of Saginaw, Mich., 
is putting up a steam saw mill which will have a daily 
capacity of 12,000 feet. 

Fred W. Naylor, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company, New York and Boston, was in the city last 
week, 

Habeas corpus proceedings have been brought by Mrs. 
E. D. Baskett against Mrs. J. P. Streight for the pos- 
session of her son. The child in controversy, J. P. 
Streight, jr., was adopted by the late J. P. Streight, the 
well known lumberman. Mrs. Baskett, the natural 
mother, claims she has a right of possession to the boy, 
his adopted father being dead. 

Frank Northrup, son of C. E. Northrup, who runs 
a planing mill near Gallatin, is one of the most remark- 
able boys of his age in the country. He is a great 
student and his knowledge of historical events has 
attracted wide attention. When in Nashville recently 
his knowledge was put to a test. He answered readily 
questions put to him of the dates, locations, names of 
commanders and results of some of the world’s famous 
battles; of the kings of certain countries and the main 
things accomplished during their reigns; of the causes 
that led to the change of dynasties and the relationship 
of rulers of one country with that of another. His 
information is not confined to any particular time or 
nation, but he replies readily to questions of ancient, 
medieval and modern history alike. He has a depth 
of mind unusual in one of his age, for he has not only 
taken an interest in the wars of the world, but he has 
read with appreciation the causes that led to them. 

In studying the history of a nation he has also made 
a study of the geography of the country and can, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, draw the boundary line as 
it existed at any time in its history desired. 








BIG STAVE EXPORTS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 3.—The British steamship 
Valentia was cleared Thursday for France with the larg- 
est full cargo of white oak staves ever shipped in one 
bottom. The Valentia registers 2,110 tons net, has a 
dead weight capacity of 5,800 tons and had on board 
when she sailed 1,375,000 staves. Of this number over 
1,225,000 were dressed claret stock, the remainder being 
rough pipes and the usual New Orleans grades. The 
entire cargo of the Valentia was valued at $140,000. 
The Valentia was chartered and loaded by J. F. Lafont, 
of this port, and her cargo was consigned to B. Gairard 
Fils, of Bordeaux, who are represented in New Orleans 
by Mr. Lafont. 

The Spanish steamer Sollube, now at quarantine sta- 
tion, will on her arrival load with a full cargo of staves 
for Bordeaux, and will be followed by two other steam- 
ers. Such heavy shipments are unusual, coming one 
after the other, but a steady stream. of staves keeps 
up the year round. 

W. H. Lloyd, of Dyersburg, Tenn., who is connected 
with the firm of S. A. Wood & Co., one of the largest 
manufacturers of tight barrel staves in the United 
States, reached New Orleans yesterday. This firm fur- 
nishes the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Lloyd says 
that his people have recently made a deal for a large 
tract of white oak timber near Baton Rouge, and will 
soon begin operations there on a large scale. Tennessee 
has for years been one of the largest stave producing 
states, said Mr. Lloyd, but white oak is becoming scarce 
there, and the manufacturers are being compelled to 
look to other sources. 

Arthur L. Hayes and the Arlington Lime Company 
also contemplate coming this way and are now on the 
lookout for suitable timber in Louisiana and Mississippi. 





The Cincinnati Cooperage Company has purchased 200 
acres of hardwood timber near Breckinridge, Ky. 

A Saginaw lumberman, who is too modest to allow the 
use of his name, suggests basswood as a good wood for 
forestry cultivation on account of its increasing value 
and rapid growth, 
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Heavy Shipments From Minneapolis in August—Excellent Rafting Conditions on the Missis- 
sippi and Tributaries—More Buyers and Increased Sales at Duluth—Stewart Wins 
the Log-Rolling Contest at Ashland—A New Mill in the Wisconsin Valley— 
Notes From the Saginaw District. 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. Sept. 5—The month which has 
just closed will, when the official figures are received, 
be found to be one of the heaviest of the year in sawing 
circles. The output of the mills cannot be accurately 
determined until the exact figures are received from the 
surveyor general, but it is believed that the logs scaled 
will compare favorably with those of previous years. 
While there were some difficulties met with in the early 
part of the month on account of an insufficiency of water 
to float the logs, in genera] the past month has been one 
of almost continuous operation. The large drive which 
arrived shortly before July 31 was sufficient to keep the 
mills in operation for some weeks, and reinforced as it 
has been during almost the entire month by logs which 
have run from Brainerd to this city, it has proved to be 
much larger than was anticipated. Some slight em- 
barrassment was given on account of the logs not being 
well assorted, but through trades and purchases this 
difficulty has been obviated. When the figures have 
been received it seems probable that they will show 
slight curtailment of cut over that of August last year, 
but it is firmly believed that it will not be material as 
compared with that of former months of this year. 

Conditions up the Mississippi river seem to be the 
most encouraging for successful rafting operations. 
There has been an abundance of water in that section 
and the swamps and lakes are well filled. Successful 
operations are now being carried on upon the drives on 
the Swan and Prairie rivers, as well as on other smaller 
streams. At present the logs are not running from 
Brainerd to Minneapolis. as was reported two weeks 
ago, but there is no lack of water for the regular rafting 
operations. The Mississippi & Rum River Boom Com- 
pany reports that logs are being sluiced over at Brainerd 
and that only the usual obstacles are being met with. 
Probably nearly 50,000,000 feet are below the dam and 
are already on their way to Minneapolis. 


Shipments of Lumber from Minneapolis. 


Secretary Rhodes, of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, has recently issued a circular showing 
the shipments of lumber from Minneapolis for the first 
eight months of the years from 1890 to 1900. Leaving 
out of consideration last year, which is regarded as 
hardly normal in the lumber business, it is found that 
the shipments from this point for this year are exceeded 
only by those of 1892, the year in which the World’s 
Fair was held at Chicago. The circular as issued by 
the secretary is as follows: 


For the eight months of the year ending yesterday 
(August 31) the shipments of lumber from Minneapolis 
were 253,845,000 feet. 

This is the largest for the same period of any year in 
the past ten except 1892 and 1899. 

In 1892 the World’s Fair was being built, and there was 
a general season of business prosperity. Shipments for the 
period mentioned, however, were only 7,110,000 feet greater 
than for the same time this year. Last year was a phenom- 
enal one in point of demand for lumber. The business of 
the present year is tnerefore much above the average. It is 
bad only when compared with last year’s record breaking 
demand. 

Minneapolis shipments for the first eight months of the 
past ten years were: 


Feet. 
TBOD  wnccccccccccccvercccccsccccrsesecsescs 196,510,000 
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eer I Pore eet 253,845,000 

Shipments this year have been from much smaller stocks, 
on the whole. than any of the past ten years. 

From the manner in which the fall demand is starting in 
shipments for the year bid fair to nearly equal those of 
1892. What more can be asked? 

The only market in which the shipments are recorded is 
Minneapolis, which represents very accurately the propor- 
tionate volume of business done by all other northern manu- 
facturing points. 

There is a large number of northwestern lumber 
dealers in the city this week. While they come to 
Minneapolis for the purpose of attending the state fair, 
now being held at Hamline, midway between Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul, they are also here to look after 
matters of business. It is expected that the latter part 
of the week will see some good business done. What 
little inquiry ‘has already been experienced seems to be 
the forerunner of good orders. Many dealers have with- 
held their orders until they might see the results of the 
first harvests, and now that they are satisfied of a fair 
yield of grain they are eager to place their bills before 
the active local trade commences. 


‘Tlinor [lention. 


F. S. Mackintosh, representing the Puget Sound Saw 
Mill & Shingle Company, Fairhaven, Wash., and the 
Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett, Wash., was in Min- 
heapolis for a few days this week. 

J. M. Bernardin, general sales manager for William 
Buchanan, was in Minneapolis for several days this 
week in consultation with F. R. Barns, the Minneapolis 


representative of the firm. He will return to Kansas 
City the latter part of this week. 

J. C. Bowden was one of the prominent lumbermen of 
the city who attended the meeting of the G. A. R. at 
Chicago last week. 

D. C. Curry, of D. C. Curry & Co., dealers in lumber 
and sash and doors at Wooster, Ohio, was in Minnea- 
polis this week combining business with pleasure in a 
trip through the northwest. 

C. W. Smith. of the Page Lumber Company, Buckley, 
Wash., was in Minneapolis this week on a return trip to 
the coast from the east, where he has been for the past 
few weeks on business. 

The following dealers were in Minneapolis this week: 


T. B. Kulaas, Minot, N. D.; O. A. Veblam, Blooming , 


Prairie, Minn.; Mr. McGregor, McGregor Bros. & Co., 
Granite Falls, Minn.; J. H. Eggen, Vienna, S. D.; Mr. 
Brownell, Sumner, Iowa; Mr. Wood, Wood Bros., Mil- 
bank, S. D. 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Com- 
pany, in company with his wife, is spending an outing of 
two weeks at Mackinac, Mich. He will return to Min- 
neapolis about the middle of September. 

D. B. Haven, Minneapolis representative of the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company, started this week for Missis- 
sippi. 

A petition has lately been sent to Washington by 
loggers in the northwestern part of Minnesota praying 
for the sale of about 1,000 acres of government timber 
on the banks of the Clearwater river. The petitioners 
state that the logging and lumber industry of that part 
of the state is entirely dependent upon this tract of land 
for future operations. 

The planing mill of the John Paul Lumber Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., has lately been purchased by a Min- 
neapolis firm and the machinery will be removed and 
placed on sale. 

It is reported from New Hampton, Iowa, that John 
Foley, president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, with offices at Minneapolis,has been nominated 
by the democrats of that district for congress. It is 
claimed that as a result of his prominence in political 
as well as business circles Mr. Foley will make it some- 
what exciting for his republican opponent. 

E. M. Warren, formerly chief inspector of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, who recently 
resigned to accept the general management of the 
Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash., 
has reached his destination and is now actively engaged 
in the work of his company. He reports that he is 
favorably impressed with the resources of the country in 
which he is located and that he asks nothing better than 
to spend the remainder of his life in his western home. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DutvutTH, Minn., Sept. 5—Lumber is moving out quite 
freely just now, and there is a large fleet of vessels here 
today for cargoes. The shipments of the past month 
were 41,999,000 feet from Duluth and Two Harbors, and 
for the present week have been 7,960,000 feet, as fol- 
lows: 

Schr. Buckeye State, Cleveland......... 
Stmr. H. D Shores, Tonawanda......... 900,000 
Mees le GE PIN fb oo cae ben ced nded vac 

Stmr. D. F. Rose, Cleveland........ 

Stmr. Montgomery, Cleveland 
Stmr. Gettysburg, Tonawanda 





Schr. Boscobel, Cleveland.............. 600,000 
Schr. Uranus, Tonawanda 
Stmr. Hunter, Marquette 
eens RO COs ives vecccddcecae 770,000 


Stmr. Pentland, Buffalo............... 800,000 
Stmr. Simpson, Tonawanda............. 550,000 
Stmr. Osceola, Chicago................ 375,000 


There is more activity in the general market and more 
buyers are here; in fact, there are a great many of them 
this week, and they are actually buying lumber. A 
number of sales will probably be reported before the end 
of the week. Many more inquiries have been received 
by local lumbermen and commission dealers, and the 
stumpage market is looking up again. In all there is 
an air of considerable activity in the offices. 

Cloquet mills sold 1,500,000 feet of match lumber to go 
all rail to Milwaukee this week, and the same buyer is 
looking for more. He will probably make purchases at 
Minneapolis. 

D. C. Thompson & Co. sold this week 6,000,000 feet 
of stock, all No. 3 and better, to go east. Some good 
— have been made to box makers for immediate ship- 
ment. 

The Clark-Jackson Lumber Company sold 2,200,000 
feet of norway billstuff, the first cut at their new mill, at 
$12. Kent & Co. sold 700,000 feet to Detroit and San- 
dusky and some other sales have been made. But, as 
— above, the bulk of business for the week will be 
ater. 

Prices have settled down to about this schedule for 
the present: No. 5, $5; No. 4, $10.50; No. 3, $12.50, log 
run, or No. 2 and better, $14.75 to $17.50, according to 
stock and proportions of the higher grades. On these 
figures, or thereabouts, most of the sales now under way 
are based. 


Not much is yet being done in preparing for winter 


camps, the weather having been so wet as to make such 
work difficult. The Tower Lumber Company will build 
camps in township 64, ranges 15 and 16, in a week or 
two, and. will make a large output there for its mill at 
Tower. It will also cut 15,000,000 feet of Gordon timber 
for its mill, giving it a full stock of 30,000,000 feet for 
next year. 

Some little work is under way for the winter along 
the Cloquet. Wages are firming up a trifle, and there is 
better demand for men from all over the northwest than 
for some little time. Still nobody anticipates any 
unexpected difficulty in carrying out the provisions of 
the wage plans formulated not long ago. Men are find- 
ing more work in railroad and other outside industries 
than was expected, and there are indications that con- 
siderable railroad werk is to be done in this immediate 
vicinity before another summer. Some of the lines run- 
ning along the iron ranges will have extensive trackage 
to put down. 

Mitchell & McClure are pushing their mill as usual for 
all it is worth, and are sawing steadily day and night. 
It is not found economical to run days only, and the firm 
expects to continue as now till the last log is sawn. The 
mill has done magnificent work all summer, losing 
scarcely a day except for a short bad spell of weather. 

The Longyear Lake Lumber Company has added a 
planer to its mill and will probably operate the plant 
well into the winter, if not entirely through it. 

Two Harbors is shipping considerable lumber this 
week and the steamers Niko, Kelly and Wotan were all 
loading there at one time. It is expected that some 
1,600 cars of lumber will be handled 2¢ross the docks 
there this season. Most of the lumber from north of 
Two Harbors comes to Duluth docks. 

About 6,000,000 feet of lumber has been used in the 

construction of an ore dock at Wells, near Escanaba, 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, after plans 
secured here of the local ore docks. This new dock has 
a capacity for the storage of about 30,000 tons and will 
ship 1,000,000 tons a year. It is the first entrance of 
the Milwaukee into the ore business in an important 
way. : 
A limit of 15,000,000 feet of timber on Whitefish river 
has been entered by the loggers of the Rat Portage Lum- 
ber Company, and it will be cut this winter, employing 
200 men. Supplies are now going in. 

Local lumbermen are looking for a better market from 
this time on and anticipate good sales from now to the 
close of navigation. They will carry over to next year a 
much larger stock than last year, however, at the best. 

Arrangements are made for the cutting of about 20,000 
cords of spruce for pulp wood along the St. Louis and 
Cloquet waters for shipment via Two Harbors to Erie, 
Pa., next year. The Northwest Paper Company, at 
Cloquet, will use 15,000 cords of wood taken from the 
same locality. Other pulp mills of the east will probably 
come into this region for a part of their supply for 
next season. Large amounts will be cut along the north 
shore on the Canada side for the east, and several mills 
are under consideration for erection at points on the 
lake north of the international boundary another year. 





THE ASHLAND LOG ROLLING CONTEST. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Sept. 5.—One of the biggest events of 
the northwest was the log-rolling contest held in Ashland 
on Labor Day. Ten entries were made and it was 
expected that the contest would be finished in a couple of 
hours. When the fact is known that it took three days 
to settle the contest, it will be seen how closely matched 
were the different contestants and what a wonderful 
exhibition it was. 

Over 10,000 people were lined upon the banks of 
Chequamegon bay to see the contest and it was watched 
with close interest during the entire three days. 

The first day’s contests were as follows: 

Lawrence Cyr, of Lac du Flambeau, and Jack Longsdale, 
of Ashland. Cyr won in 3 minutes. 

Ole Midland, of Eau Claire, and William Garvin, of Ash- 
land. Midland won in 9 minutes. 


Allen Stewart, of Minneapolis, and J. Macrone, of Eau 
Claire. Stewart won in 17 minutes. 


Joe Oliver, of Eau Claire, and Thomas Flemming, of Min- 
neapolis. Oliver won in 45 minutes. 


John Murray, of Eau Claire, and Ronald McDonald, of 
Ashland. Murray won in 1 hour and 40 minutes. 

By the time the contest had gone this far it was so 
near the end of the day that the balance of the contest 
had to be put off for one more day. It will be noticed 
that all of the contestants had rolled and it left the re- 
mainder of the contest between the five winners: 

The second day’s contests were as follows: 


John Murray, of Eau Claire, and Lawrence Cyr, of Lac du 
Flambeau. Murray won in 10 minutes. 

Allen Stewart, of Minneapolis, and Joe Oliver, of Eau 
Claire. Stewart won in 4 hours and 45 minutes 


John Murray, of Eau Claire, and Ole Midland, of Eau 
Claire. Murray won in 5 minutes. 


This was the end of the second day’s contests, as even- 
ing again approached. The contest between Stewart and 
Oliver broke the world’s record for length of time. They 
were 4 hours and 45 minutes actual rolling time, but the 
men were on the log for 7 hours. This length of time was 
unheard of. 

The third day of the contest found only two men left 
out of the original ten. The result of this contest was as 
follows: 


Allen Stewart, of Minneapolis, and John Murray, of Eau 
Claire. Stewart won in 40 minutes. 

This gave Stewart the $100 cash purse and the beauti- 
ful Latimer medal was also awarded to him until next 
year. At that time he will have to defend it against all 
comers and if he wins again the medal is his. 

C. F. Latimer, the donor of the Latimer medal, says 
this was the greatest log-rolling contest ever held. The 
Stewart and Oliver contest broke the world’s record all to 
pieces for length of time. It takes a man who has tried 
to walk a log to realize what a 7-hour bout on a log 
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jeans, 

Mr. Stewart, the winner and champion, is a young 
man 21 years of age, but he has an excellent physique 
and won strictly on his merits as a log-roller, 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Sept. 4.—The largest lumber deal of 
the season has just been completed here. Knight & Vilas, 
the owners of the East End mill, have sold their entire 
holdings of timber on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
on the Brule and Iron rivers, in Wisconsin, and their 
saw mill plant in Ashland, to the owners of the estate 
of Thomas Nester, of Baraga, Mich. The purchasers 
are gentlemen well known in the lumbering world. They 
will make Ashland their home and will be a very de- 
sirable acquisition to our city. Senator Vilas and 
Colonel Knight will retire from the lumber business: in 
this neighborhood, having made a handsome profit in 
the deal. The transaction involves nearly $1,000,000. 
It may come as a matter of surprise to many of the 
Lumberman’s readers, but its correspondent has known 
for some time that negotiations were pending and that 
the lands were being examined. The new owners will 
not take possession of the mill until the close of the 
present sawing season. . 

The shipments since our last report have been as fol- 
lows: 

Schooner R. Bottsford, shipped by D. L. Wiggins 
to the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, Cleve- 


land 
Steamer Argo, shipped by Davis & Comstock to the 


750,000 





Fisher & Wilson Company, Cleveland.......... 800,000 
Steamer Preston, shipped by D. L. Wiggins to 

Nicola Bros. Company, Cleveland............. 900,000 
Steamer W. K. Moore, shipped to Cleveland....... 900,000 

MRE! cewek cake hse eaeae Foes eee ee as sok eee 


The steamer Amazonas, steamer William Orostrwaite 
and schooner Grampion are loading lumber at Ashland 
locks at the present time and will clear in a couple of 
day Ss. 

The total lumber shipments from the port of Ashland 
for the month of August was 30,000,000 feet, against 
23,000,000 feet during the month of July. It will be seen 
by this statement that Ashland is still shipping lumber, 
even if we did have a big fire that nearly burned us out 
of house and home. 

George G. Wilcox, of the John O’Brien Lumber Com- 
pany, returned to his home in Chicago last evening, after 
transacting lumber business in the city. 

Judge J. W. Cochran is in Chicago on business this 
week. 

George E. Foster, of the George E. Foster Lumber 
Company, of Wausau, was in the city on business the 
first of the week. 

R. B. Clark, a prominent lumberman from Minne- 
apolis, who has been transacting business in the city, 
left last evening for Chicago. 

D. J. Murray, of the Murray Manufacturing Company, 
of Wausau, was in the city this week. 

A. E. Gifford and Louis Cartier were business callers 
at Duluth this week. 

Fr. J. Hathway, a Chicago lumberman, representing 
the John Spry Lumber Company, was in the city Mon- 
day. 

Senator Vilas and wife arrived in the city ,the first of 
the week from Madison. 

The Stearns Mill Base Ball Club played a hotly con- 
tested game of base ball with a Hurley team last week, 
winning by a score of 9 to 4. 

Lumberman 8. C. Knowles made a trip to Buffalo last 
night. 

The general prevailing opinion among lumbermen 
seems to be that prices are all right. Although they are 
not quite as stiff as they were in the spring, yet they 
are satisfactory to the manufacturer. There has been but 
little sag. 

The Ashland Lumber Company sold 3,500,000 feet of 
white pine and norway to eastern and Chicago buyers 
this week. 

It is thought that the Brule river will be free from 
logs by the 15th of next month. It is delivering logs 
very rapidly just now, most of them being for the J. S. 
Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Sept. 4.—It is said that there will 
be a meeting of the price list committee some time this 
week for the purpose of discussing the matter of a 
change of prices, or perhaps reaffirming the prices now 
in force. It is probable, however, that there will be 
some change made, but not a very radical one. The 
so-called dull season is supposed to be over, and whether 
there is any material change in the volume of trade 
after that time, dealers are considered to be doing 
business at the old stand. 

Notwithstanding the high water of this summer the 
Wisconsin river drive is far from completed. It is es- 
timated that there is 70,000,000 feet of logs in the river 
between Rhinelander and Wausau. Of this quantity 
about 20,000,000 feet are bound for Tomahawk, 40,000.- 
000 for Merrill and 10,000,000 for Wausau. <A small 
crew of men is kept at work pushing down the logs as 
they are sluiced through the Pelican dam, but this week 
is expected the crew will be increased to about forty 
en and the work crowded. ; 
J. N. Cotter and Sanford Close have formed a co- 
partnership to be known as the Cotter-Close Lumber 
Company. On Monday the new company started a crew 
work clearing a site for a saw mill on the 
banks of Black Alder lake, about eight miles from this 
city. It will put in a rotary mill with a capacity of 
about 40,000 feet a day, and will also build a planing 


+ 


of men at 


mill. It has timber enough purchased to keep it sawing 
for five years or more, and expects to get enough more 
for another five years. The timber is principally hem- 
lock, although there is considerable hardwood mixed 
with it. The tracts are studded with fine timber and 
the company purposes to cut everything clean that will 
make lumber, ties or pulp wood. Both gentlemen are 
experienced lumbermen, and their success is already 
assured. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stange were in Chicago last week 
attending the annual encampment of the G. A, R. 

F. C. Reimers, secretary of the Merrill Lumber Com- 
pany, made a business trip to Chicago last week. 

J. A. Young, who for years was connected with the 
T. B. Scott Lumber Company of this city, but for the 
past year has been at Livingston, Ala., returned to 
Merrill last week, having resigned his position there. 
He is undecided as to the future. 

The log drive of 8,000,000 feet or more on Prairie 
river has been hung up again on account of low water. 

The exceedingly hot weather of the past month has 
perceptibly retarded operations in the woods, but now 
that the torrid season is over work may be pushed 
more rapidly. 

H. H. Foster and family are home from a month's 
outing with a company of relatives from Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

J. S. Thompson, who has been making an extended 
business tour of the south in the interests of the Anson- 
Hixon Sash & Door Company, is expected home this 
week. 

W. D. Martin departed Monday evening for an ex- 
tended business trip, including the east, south and 
southwest, in the interest of the A. H. Stange Com- 
pany. He will be absent three or four weeks. 

John O’Day and John Daly, comprising the logging 
firm of O’Day & Daly, among the largest operators on 
the river, yesterday branched out in a new line, pur- 
chasing the Merrill Iron Works. They will put an ex- 
perienced man at the head of the establishment and 
largely increase the facilities of the plant. It will be 
incorporated and put upon a solid financial basis. Such 
an institution as they propose to make the Merrill lron 
Works will prove a good thing for Merrill and a paying 
investment for them. 


BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La CrossE, Wis., Sept. 5—We had a slight raise in 
Black river a week ago, but it only lasted a few days. 
We got a couple of million feet of logs through Hemlock 
dam on it. A couple of floods from the lower dam also 
brought a few logs over the falls, but in the lower river 
we have had no water since spring. It is probable, 
however, that this month will bring us heavy rains, and 
we are in hopes then to get a good run of logs, as it 
would require only a few days of good water to bring in 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet at least. Trade is still 
quiet, but as harvest is out of the way in this locality it 
is probable that it will soon commence to pick up. The 
stage of water in the Mississippi river has been very 
good for boating and rafting for a month past, being 
between five and six feet. It began to recede yesterday 
and is now falling slowly. 

Mark Douglass, of Melrose, Jackson county, Wis., an 
old-time logger on the Black and Chippewa, died at his 
home yesterday at the age of 70. 

The estate of W. E. Sawyer was yesterday admitted 
for final settlement in the probate court here. His 
mother receives $11,500 cash, leaving the balance of the 
estate to his widow, which is estimated at from $80,000 
to $100,000. 

W. W. Cargill is spending a week or so at the mills of 
the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., of which he is the principal owner. 

N. H. Withee, with his wife, brother and mother, are 
expected home from the west the last of this week. It is 
understood while there they purchased a large tract of 
timber in Oregon. N. H. Withee is now a large owner 
of timber in that locality. 

John D. Young is now at Colfax, Ia., spending a 
couple of weeks taking baths and rusticating. 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., Sept. 5—The Curtis & Yale Company, 
the extensive sash, door and blind manufacturing and 
lumber concern, reports business in its lines fairly good, 
and looks for increased orders for fall and winter work 
and large shipments of lumber. 

The Northwestern Flint & Sandpaper Company, of this 
city, a new and extensive institution lately established 
here, turned out its first sandpaper Monday of this week. 
The plant is the only one of a similar nature in the 
northwest. and starts off with bright prospects. 

The river still remains at a low stage—too low for 
driving purposes—and the logs are still hung up. 
Unless the mills depending on the river for stock re- 
ceive a supply shortly, suspension will result early this 
fall. The mills depending on railing in their logs are 
still busy, whittling away, and will continue to do so 
until freezing-up time. 

H. H. Manson, a lawyer of this city, who has been con- 
nected with the lumber firm of Manson & Co., at Edgar, 
has disposed of his interest to the Wausau Lumber Com- 
pany, operating at the same place, and will hereafter 
devote his attention to his law practice. 

J. T. Morgan departed for Mellen Sunday, to scale 
logs for the George E. Foster Lumber Company, which 
expects to do a thriving business at that place during 
the coming season. 

The mills and factories have been shut down a portion 
of the week, to give their hands an opportunity to at- 
tend the fair and races at the fair grounds. The ‘employ- 


ers of labor in this city are liberal gentlemen, and are in 
close touch with their employees. 

H. H. Foster, of Merrill, was in the city the first of 
the week on business connected with the Wisconsin River 
Driving Association. Mr. Foster looks for greatly in- 
creased business in ]umber circles this fall. 

C. 8. Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Company, is figur- 
ing on some big contracts this fall and winter, and ex- 
pects to land them shortly. When Mr. Curtis goes after 
anything in his line of manufacture, lumber wholesaling, 
ete., he generally secures it. 

Walter Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, has been so busy this week that he has been 
unapproachable. The firm has just gotten out new price 
lists, and when Mr. Alexander is engaged in that occu- 
pation you cannot distract his attention. Walt. is al- 
ways the busiest man in town. For thirty-five years he 
has devoted his time and energies to the rear end of the 
saw mills with which he is connected in this city, be- 
sides attending to other details relating to this com- 
pany’s vast interests in lumber and other enterprises; 
and during all of those years he has not known what it 
is to be a sick man—in fact, he was never laid up with 
illness an hour in his life. He is self-composed, never 
gets rattled or out of temper, and meets and greets 
everybody with a smile and a warm handshake. He is 
liberal, good-hearted and has more friends in this valley 
than any other man in it, and is regarded as the best 
authority on lumber and log lore on the Wisconsin river 
or any of its tributaries. 





MENOMINEE RIVER LUMBER MATTERS, 


MarineETTE, Wis., Sept. 6.—Dealers report a better 
tone to the market and more inquiry for stock, but no 
sales of importance have been made. One well-posted 
lumberman, when asked the reason for this, said that 
there was no lumber to sell except hemlock, and this 
was a drug on the market. 

Francis A. Brown, general manager of the Marinette 
Lumber Company, had the following to say this week in 
regard to the situation in general: “I am inclined to be 
optimistic, and I believe the prospects are fairly satis- 
factory. The shipments continue to be light, owing to the 
congestion in the yards in the larger cities, but I am 
confident the market will soon right itself. The stagna- 
tion which has marked this season was due to the abnor- 
mal activity last year, which caused an overproduction 
in lumber as well as other products. The anticipated 
heavy building operations did not materialize, owing to 
the extremely high price of material and the labor 
troubles. Nearly all the season’s cut was sold by the 
manufacturers here in advance to such firms as the 
Hines company, Perley Lowe & Co. and others of high 
standing, but a comparatively small portion of this cut 
has been delivered. Last year the mill companies lost by 
selling early, one firm here estimating its loss at $200- 
000, the price advancing so decidedly during the summer, 
while this year the reverse has been the rule. 

“A great change has taken place in the handling of 
lumber. Where a few years ago 90 per cent of the lumber 
manufactured on the Menominee was distributed through 
Chicago, now probably less than 10 percent is sold there. 
Chicago is no longer a good distributing center for lum- 
ber, and the manufacturer now seeks his customers in 
Milwaukee, Racine, Cleveland, Tonawanda, Buffalo and 
New York.” 

Reports from the west are to the effect that the big 
deal for timber in Oregon being negotiated by Isaac 
Stephenson and Henry Swart. of this city, and others will 
probably be closed. There are about 2,000,000,000 feet on 
the west slope of the Cascade mountains, and the tract is 
one block, now owned by the Military Wagon Road Com- 
pany. The consideration will be over $750,000. The tim- 
ber will be sawed near Portland. 

The logs of the Sawyer-Goodman Company are coming 
so fast now that the Girard Lumber Company, of Me- 
nominee, will saw three days out of each week the re- 
mainder of the season for this firm. The R. W. Merry- 
man Company is now sawing four days of the week for 
the same firm. Its cut this year will be 30,000,000 feet. 
The Sawyer-Goodman Company has also opened up a 
large cedar yard in connection with its business, and is 
shipping out ten or twelve carloads of cedar and hard- 
woods daily. The company ‘has extended and enlarged 
its business very successfully under the management of 
Charles A. Goodman. The latter is now opening up quite 
a summer resort on Squaw lake, near Iron Mountain, 
Mich., on the St. Paul railway. Mr. Goodman has built 
a fine cottage, boathouse, etc., there, and a large number 
of other resorters are expected another summer. The 
lake is a very pretty one. 

The season’s cut of the Girard Lumber Company, which 
was purchased by the Foster-Hafner Company, of Osh- 
kosh, is being shipped ‘to that city by rail. It amounts to 
7,000,000 feet. 

During the recent trip of Isaac Stephenson and party 
down the Escanaba river a unique incident occurred, 
showing the accurate judgment of two Menominee river 
lumbermen in regard to the size of a pine tree. At one 
of the places where tents were pitched was a white pine 
tree. William Hoimes held that it would measure six 
inches through at sixty feet of its height. Isaac Stephen- 
son finally wagered $2 with him that he was wrong. The 
tree was then cut down in the presence of the party and 
measured. With the bark on Mr. Holmes won the bet. 
With the bark off the tree failed to measure six inches 
through sixty feet up. Isaac Stephenson, Jr., the stake- 
holder, said that he was unable to make a decision, and 
he held the money for further consideration. 

The main river drive is now expected here in about 
ten days. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., Sept. 4—Compared 
with the volume of business last year, the lumber trade 
js dull; but measured with years preceding 1899 it is 
fairly good. The activity last year was abnormal and 
the situation now is not calculated to win favor with 
those who were counting on a continuance of the boom 
last vear. Lumbermen are selling a good deal of lumber, 
put there is no fuss being made. The stock that is being 
manufactured on this river, as well as that brought in, 
is chiefly handled in the car trade, hence the cargo mar- 
ket is a thing of the past. The general opinion is that 
there will be no marked improvement in business until 
after the election. 

Ralph Loveland, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany, said yesterday that the business of his concern had 
shown a marked improvement during the last three 
weeks. Its car trade was now fairly good. This com- 
pany has enough logs already secured to stock the mill 
for the entire season of 1901. It is Canadian stock and 
four rafts are to come over, two of which were started on 
their journey yesterday. Recently the company sold 
about 1,500,000 feet of norway logs at a big price and 
these are being manufactured in Bay City. The Saginaw 
Lumber & Salt Company has four camps running in the 
Georgian bay district. Mr. Loveland says the labor 
problem that confronts lumbermen is acute. It is impos- 
sible to secure good men for woods work. This company 
paid 36 percent higher wages last winter than the pre- 
ceding winter and the help at that was poor. He says 
25 percent of the logs put in last winter in the Georgian 
bay district will be hung up and therefore are not avail- 
able for this season’s stock. The quantity to be put in 
the coming fall and winter will be somewhat smaller than 
last season, but with the stock to be carried over the 
mills in that district will have a full stock for next year’s 
supply. 

Thos. Jackson & Co. have had a fairly busy season. 
This concern makes doors for the foreign trade, and 
while there has not been much of a rush thus far, some 
large orders are being received and the plant is fairly 
busy. 

The saw mills of John Decker at Lupton, and the Coan 
Lumber Company in Gladwin county, are running stead- 
ily, cutting stock for the Briggs & Cooper company, of 
Saginaw. This concern also handles a large quantity of 
stock cut by other concerns. It is mostly shipped to their 
yards at Saginaw and distributed by rail from that 
point. 

During August not a board was shipped from Saginaw 
by water, but the receipts aggregated 5,916,728 feet. The 
lumber brought in came mostly from Lake Superior. 
There was shipped from Bay City 1,347,000 feet and the 
receipts were 5,482,608 feet. All that came into this 


port during the month came from Canada, except 750,-, 


000 feet which came from the Soo. There also came to 
Bay City 876,000 pieces of lath and one raft from 
French river containing 2,525,000 feet. The total lum- 
ber shipments from the opening of navigation to Sep- 
tember 1 were 5,177,000 feet and the receipts were 
36,729,654 feet. 

The cedar business is quiet, and has been afflicted with 
the same troubles that lumber has experienced. There 
was an enormous quantity of cedar put in last winter 
and the demand has fallen off. The price has also 
declined and those having stock are holding it. Unless 
the conditions change the quantity of cedar put in the 
coming winter will be much less than it was last year. 
There is a large stock of cedar on hand at points around 
the lakes. 

The Lufkin rule factory has been crowded all the sea- 
son. The company is making extensive improvements. 
A third story is being placed over the east wing. A 
dynamo, etching and woodworking annex, two stories 
high, is also being erected. ° Many: other alterations and 
improvements are being made and this concern is evi- 
dently doing a prosperous business. 

The Campbell & Brown Lumber Company’s saw mill 
is running three hours overtime every day in order to 
accommodate the increase in business. Shipments have 
been more free at points on Lake Huron of late. Last 
week Swift & Clark, of Cheboygan, shipped over 3,000,- 
000 feet. 

There isn’t much lumber accumulating at Saginaw. 
The firms engaged in the manufacture of lumber are, with 
one exception, all handling lumber by rail, and by so 
doing they can distribute it to better advantage than 
by the old cargo method. 

Bliss & Van Auken have received a lot of lumber by 
water this season. During the week nearly 4,000,000 feet 
came from Ashland. Yesterday one tow brought 1,800.,- 
000 feet, of which 1,500,000 feet were consigned to the 
firm named and 250,000 feet to the Booth & Boyd Lum- 
ber Company. 

John 8. Estabrook, for many years one of the best 
known lumbermen on this river, is being mentioned by 
friends for the nomination of representative in the legis- 
lature from the second district. He would make a 
splendid representative, as he has lived in the valley 
So long that he is familiar with its every detail of in- 
terest, ; 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Rice Lake Lumber Company, of Rice Lake, Wis., 
has sold 45,000 acres of cut-over lands in Washburn 
and Sawyer counties to an Iowa syndicate. 

Northern Minnesota lumber firms are being notified by 
the fish commission that they must provide fishways in 
their mill dams within fifteen days; otherwise the com- 


® Mission is authorized to use dynamite in dams not so 


provided within the time specified. 

The Brainerd & Northern Minnesota railroad has let 
the contract for building the extension from Bemidji to 
Big Fork, Mim., ninety-one miles, 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Trade More Satisfactory at the [etropolis—A Better Demand for Lake Carriers at Buffalo— 
Spruce Prices on the Gain at Boston—A Large Shipment of Cuban Mahogany—Brisk 
Fall Demand Anticipated at Pittsburg—Burning of a Big West Virginia Plant. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Sept. 3.—The condition of trade is very 
satisfactory. There is just the slightest shade of in- 
crease in the inquiry for about every line of stock, and it 
is evident that the retailers have made up their minds 
that there will be something of a fall demand. Instead 
of the usual hand-to-mouth call, the yards are ordering 
lumber to stock up with, which is further evidence that 
their stocks are low and that what they are calling for 
is not something that has just been ordered from them. 
The parrot-like act of merely repeating the order bawled 
into their ears by a consumer is not nearly so favorably 
regarded by wholesalers as is the call which receives its 
inception in the brain of the retailer after he has had a 
look over his stock and found it wanting in many re- 
spects. Another proof of the opening of the season is 
the presence of many big schedules for coming improve- 
ments and alterations in dock work, over which whole- 
salers are busy figuring, as well as rumors that consid- 
erable dock and railroad work is to be done this fall and 
winter in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

The lumber yard of Brady Bros., at Fifty-first street 
and Avenue E, Bayonne, N. J., was destroyed by fire last 
evening, causing a damage of $25,000. The flames burned 
over several acres, all stacked high with lumber of all 
kinds. The fire is supposed to have started from a 
spark thrown out by a locomotive on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, which passes close to the yard. The 
office of the lumber firm and a small dwelling house 
adjoining the yards were also destroyed. 

This is the second disastrous fire the firm of Brady 
Bros. has had within two months in Bayonne. Besides 
the two fires there, they had a serious one at Stapleton, 
Staten Island. 

Another recent lumber fire in this vicinity was that 
which last week destroyed the planing mill and lumber 
yard of Jacob Dubois, at St. Paul and Oakland avenues, 
Jersey City. The loss was $10,000. , 

William Ford Upson has been appointed by Judge 
Brown, of the United States district court, temporary 
receiver of the property of Jafies F. Welch, lumber and 
planing mill at Fifth avenue and One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh street, against whom creditors filed a 
petition in bankruptcy on June 26. It is stated that Mr. 
Welch has left the city and is supposed to be either in 
California or Alaska. He was seriously ill last spring 
and turned over the business to a trustee. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, returned to the city last Fri- 
day, after his absence of several weeks in the west, 
devoted partly to business and partly to rest. “Condi- 
tions in the northwest are improving greatly,” said Mr. 
Perry, “and everybody there believes, as they appear to 
do in the east, that we are to have a good fall trade.” 

H. H. Stridiron, the Chicago lumber salesman shot at 
the Vendome hotel last week by his friend and fellow 
townsman, John H. Essing, is reported by the physicians 
at Bellevue hospital to be out of danger. He is still a 
prisoner. 

Charters of the Week. 


In steam tonnage transatlantic freights from the gulf 
remain quiet. There is a provincial demand for deal 
boats, though hardly up to asking prices of 62s 6d from 
St. John to the west coast of England. 

Sail tonnage to the River Plate continues in good 
demand, with $15 bid to Buenos Ayres, but vessels not 
readily obtainable. Coastwise lumber rates continue 
firm with an upward tendency. . 

Fixtures for the week are as follows: 


Average 
Number. tunnage. 

Transatlantic charters .......... 2 
PGE NOE ociktccecdeacadec 4 837 
NRO EME oie ob eeedeceanewavie 4 218 
CGE nedacsesed wadttungees 9 604 
Total and total tonnage........ 19 11,890 
WOCRE FU WEES bic acccaeweus 20 12,056 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurFato, N. Y., Sept. 5—-The members of the Lum- 
ber Secretaries’ Association expressed themselves as 
not only well pleased, but considerably astonished, with 
the entertainment they received at the hands of the 
members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. They said 
that if they had met in some western -city the local 
lumbermen would never have been heard from. Still, 
for internal reasons the secretaries feel obliged to mect 
in the west next year and will go either to Chicago or 
St. Louis, according to present expectations. 

J. N. Seatcherd has gone on an eastern trip without 
coming down to the lumber business very closely since 
his return from Europe. The office reports an encour- 
aging increase of inquiry with fair stocks and stable 
prices. 

Since the retirement of O. E. Yeager from the Empire 
Lumber Company, President Christy has also been made 
secretary and treasurer and W. S. Hollister has been 
chosen assistant secretary and treasurer. H. C. Brad- 
ley remains vice-president and F. W. Vetter manager. 
Mr. Christy was in Buffalo last week. On his return 
from Europe Mr. Yeager stopped a short time to visit 
relatives at Moscow, Pa. 

The return of J. B. Wall from Europe releases Sur- 
veyor General M. M. Wall from the desk and he is 





preparing to push the hardwood inspection program 
with a will from this time on. Lists of inspectors 
recommended for appointment on the regular list kave 
been coming in steadily of late, but the work next 
in line will be the enlistment of the dealers at the vari- 
ous seaboard cities in the plan. 

The receipts of lumber by lake are not flattering, 
especially when compared with last season, which gave 
Buffalo 127,696,000 feet to date, while there is only 
90,243,000 feet in now, but with 86,756,000 shingles 
this season as against 79,184,000 to date last season. 
Lumber receipts by lake for August were 26,135,000 
feet, which is somewhat above the average of the entire 
season. There is a better demand for lake lumber car- 
riers than there was, espcially to go to Georgian bay. 
The rate from there has been $1.40 for a long while, 
but shippers are paying $1.50 this week. The rate 
from Duluth is down to $2 and from Menominee, $1.624. 
The steamer Wotan, of Hurd & Hauenstein, has given 
up ore carrying for the present and has brought down 
lumber lately. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., who is just back 
from a trip west, confirms the previous reports that 
there is less lumber unsold there than was supposed, 
but does not appear to have bought any great amount 
of stock for all that. 

G. Elias & Bro. having brought considerable yellow 
pine up from the coast by canal, will watch the market 
from that direction. They have made a few boxes of 
it, they say, as a matter of experiment. 

The big buildings on the Pan-American Exposition 
grounds are making a satisfactory showing now and 
though there’ is much still to be done in that direction 
the scare is over for the present. Nobody is predict- 
ing failure from that source. 

Donnelly & Co. are still building great breakwater 
cribs, some of them more than 200 feet long, calking 
them up like ships and towing them to other ports 
for use, 


NEW ENGLAND LUMBER FEATURES. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 4.—The heat is becoming a thing 
of the past and with the clearer and more invigorating 
atmosphere comes a new life into the mind and heart 
of the lumber dealer. It is pretty generally agreed by 
bulls and bears alike that the fall is not going to be 
destitute of business, and that the period of rest, recrea- 
tion and reflection is going to shortly end. Before long 
we have got to take our feet down from the top of our 
desks, stop our perusal of Chinese affairs and pick up 
our knitting again, letting the Boxer box for our 
approval or disapproval, trusting to Uncle Sam to guide 
the affairs of the nation into smooth waters, while we do 
our little share by keeping the wheels going at the mills 
and providing “the necessary” to keep our “knights of 
the grip” constantly out on the road. 

One of the first signs of activity in the building line 
is always a sudden acquisition of confidence on the 
part of the spruce man. When he wakes up in the 
morning to find himself feeling pretty strong, it is safe 
to say that somebody has been approaching him with 
spruce schedules for framing, and, as men do not put up 
frames to look at, it is a safe assumption that the floor- 
ing and general finish will follow. During the past 
week quite a change has come over the expression of the 
yard man’s face when he works the old bluff of buying 
at lower prices than the association; he makes his state- 
ment as a matter of habit, but the expression in his face 
belies his words, and the spruce man, who is a pretty 
ready reader of faces, cheerfully insists that the associa- 
tion prices are his prices, and advises the buyer to rush 
out immediately and place his order at the lower figures, 
if he is so fortunate as to have them. ; 

Owen Bearse & Son have just completed the sawing of 
the first cargo of Cuban mahogany that has struck Bos- 
ton for many years—in fact, since war times. These 
logs have been sawed up at Johnson’s mill on Albany 
street, and the lumber turns out to be exceptionally 
free from the general defect in Cuban mahogany, namely, 
gum streaks. This handsome pile, of about 130,000 feet, 
is piled in the yard of Messrs. Owen Bearse & Son, and 
looks wonderfully fine. 

In all this summer of quiet business there has been 
one little New England town which is a marked excep- 
tion. Without any special advantages in the way of 
water power or other inducements, the hustling, ener- 
getic citizens of Leominster, Mass., have succeeded 
in drawing there numbers of new industries, which have 
kept the money moving and making more money for all 
hands. William A. Fuller & Co., one of whose yards is 
at Leominster, have been in the thick of it, and, as an 
evidence of their growing business, are now, in the lan- 
guage of the scripture, “pulling down their barns and 
building larger.” In this case it is a storage warehouse, 
which will better accommodate their growing stock in its 
three large stories. 

J. N. Coombs, of Apalachicola, Fla., has put in an 





appearance in the Boston market, and received his usual 


warm welcome from the people with whom he does busi- 
ness. There is a marked similarity between Mr. Coombs 
and “Teddy” Roosevelt. Each of them belongs to. the 
class who have honors thrust upon them. In spite of a 
vigorous opposition to the plan on his own part, it looks 
as though the enthusiastic citizens of Florida would 
force upon him the nomination for governor. Some are 
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born great, some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them. Being a native of old New 
England, Mr. Coombs’ friends insist that he was born 
great, and he certainly has achieved greatness in the line 
of the lumber trade, and the greatness thrust upon him 
appears about right. 

George W. Stone, who has been for some years of the 
firm of Bickford & Stone, and who sold his stock in that 
company a short time ago, has now completed the incor- 
poration of the Stone Lumber Company, and has hung 
his shingle at No. 19 Exchange place. This company is 
incorporated under the laws of Vermont, with $20,000 
paid in, and proposes to handle a general line of lum- 
ber products, a proposition for which Mr. Stone is emi- 
nently fitted. The head of the new company has just 
returned from the final completion of the deal in Ver- 
mont. 

The Derby Lumber Company, of Derby, Conn., has been 
for some time quietly reducing its stock, and is now well 
on toward a final disappearance from the lumber stage. 





TRADE AT THE SMOKY CITY. 

Pirrspurc, Pa., Sept. 4.—A considerable fall in the 
mercury occasioned a corresponding rise in the hopes 
of the lumbermen, who are anticipating a brisk fall 
demand. The last two weeks of August have made a 
better showing than was looked for when the extreme 
torridity is considered. Some of the dealers who were 
inclined to hem and haw over the situation were sur- 
prised at the creditable appearance of their books on 
the last of the month. There is a decided inclination on 
the part of the yard men to buy stock which is not 
altogether for immediate use. 

Labor Day was duly observed in the city by an 
immense parade and other demonstrations. There was 
no closing of offices or plants in this vicinity, busi- 
ness proving a little too active to admit a temporary 
cessation, 

A new wholesale lumber firm has opened in the Lewis 
building, with A. E. Murphy and A. J. Diebold as 
partners. The firm is known as the Forest Lumber 
Company and will handle hemlock, white pine, shingles 
and lath. Messrs. Murphy and Diebold are well known 
in the lumber business here, Mr. Murphy having had 
charge of the west end office and Mr. Diebold of the 
east end branch of their business. Messrs. Murphy and 
Diebold have spent the greater part of the past’ five 
months in northern Wisconsin and Michigan in order 
to get their bearings. 

Frank Havener, formerly with Bliss & Van Auken, 
Saginaw, is now with E. V. Babeock & Co., in the 
capacity of city salesman. 

J. J. Heckart, formerly with the Nicola Bros. Com- 
pany, is now with the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, with his headquarters at Aberdeen, N. 
C., in order to look after the inspection of shipments 
of the company’s new mill at Biscoe, N. C. 

The L. L. Satler Lumber Company reports its August 
business as being better than that of any other month 
of 1900. Mr. Satler left this week for a business trip 
to the mills at Berwindsdale and Hamilton, Pa. 

Mr. McBride, of Rankin, Pa., and D. Genre, of Wil- 
merding, Pa., were in the city recently stocking up on 
poplar and yellow pine. 

A. S. Bliss, well known in lumber circles here, has 
gone to Cleveland with the Kirk-Christy Company. 

Sager Bros.’ sawmill, near Derry Station, Pa., was 
burned Sunday. Loss $1,500; no insurance. 

W. O. Murphy, of the Memphis (Tenn.) office of Mur- 
phy, Diebold & Sons, is in the city this week taking a 
rest after a business trip to Albany, Boston and New 
England. 

Mr. Lillo, lately with Henry Stevens & Co., Detroit, 
has accepted the position of bookkeeper with the Bab- 
cock Lumber Company at Ashtola, Pa. 

Among the out-of-town dealers recently in the city 
placing orders were: J. P. Kennedy, Blairsville Man- 
ufacturing Company, Blairsville, Pa.; John Hileman, 
Hileman Bros., Kittanning, Pa.; and Mr. Tallon, of Tal- 
lon & Farr, Beaver, Pa. 





A DISASTROUS FIRE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 4.—Fire destroyed the mills 
and a quantity of lumber of the Otter Creek Boom & 
Lumber Company, at Hulings, W. Va., on Saturday. On 
inquiry at the company’s office here, it was stated that, 
according to the meagre details received to date, the 
extent of the damage is between $125,000 and $150,000. 
About 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 feet of spruce and hemlock 
was consumed. The company is well protected by insur- 
ance. It was practically a new plant, having been 
rebuilt since the company became the owners. It will 
be reconstructed at once on the most modern and 
approved plans. The orders which had been sent to 
Otter Creek will be taken care of at the Beaver Creek 
mills, owned by the same interests, and customers will 
not experience any delay on account of the fire. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


The widow of the late Henry S. Pease, of Hartford, 
Conn., has decided to sell the lumber business. 

The constitution of New York state prohibits the cut- 
ting of timber from state lands. State timber agents 
therefore who find stolen timber in the woods have no 
authority to remove it and it must be permitted to ‘re- 
main and decay. They therefore usually wait until it 
has been taken to a saw mill by timber thieves before 
seizing it. 

The question of making a lumber exhibit at the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo next year is being 
seriously agitated by the Tonawanda lumber dealers. 


The Ohio Field. 


TRADE INFLUENCED BY HOT WEATHER. 


_ Crncinnatt, O., Sept. 4.—The excessively heated spell 
is continuing unabated over this, the fifth week, of its 
visitation. The only relief, and that only passing, is an 
occasional few hours of tempering breezes. Dog days 
are on with a vengeance; in fact, they are considered 
about the “doggondest” days Cincinnati has experienced 
in many years. The lumber trade, like every other 
department of industry probably, unless it is the ice 
cream soda counter, is and has been debilitated and 
depressed greatly by the scorching spell. That under all 
its disadvantages trade has not failed to show signs of 
soundness and vigor during the past few weeks is of 
itself a sufficiently flattering indication for the not 
remote future. 

Next Tuesday evening the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club opens its season of monthly meetings and dinners. 
President Moffett said today that the program for the 
meeting next Tuesday night had not been fully arranged, 





nor had the place of meeting been finally selected. The 
meeting might be held at some out-of-door resort, 


although that had not been definitely settled either. 
There would be, he said, some interesting addresses on 
current topics. There will no doubt be a large attend- 
ance, as the loyalty of the members will see to it that the 
initial meet of the club for the season is in every respect 
a success, 

Chairman Ben Dulweber and the committee on arrange- 
ments for the Hoo-Hoo doings September 8 met today and 
completed the program. It is now absolutely certain 
that these same doings will be the biggest and tallest 
that ever happened. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, says trade is improving every day. 
He consider the outlook flattering. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett today moved back into 
their office, which was almost totally destroyed by fire a 
couple of weeks ago. The office as rebuilt is as complete 
and well equipped as the old one. Two of the destroyed 
mills are well under way in the process of rebuilding. 

The Graham Lumber Company reports a fair amount 
of inquiry, but with no proportionate increase of orders 
the past couple of weeks. 

The Business Men’s Club, which, according to its roll 
of membership just pyinted, has 750 members in good 
standing, is working with all vim and vigor according 
to its motto of “Cincinnati first, last and all the time.” 
The club’s present scheme of benefiting the city is the 
fall festival, which opens September 19 and continues 
until September 29. Messrs. T. J. Moffett, T. B. Stone 
and Leland Banning, prominent lumbermen, are import- 
ant workers in the club. 

Mr. Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Company, dealer 
in all kinds of mill and factory supplies, said to the 
Lumberman correspondent: “Business generally is fair 
for the season, and the indications all point to a very 
lively trade in the fall. Just at present the demand for 
saw mill and lumbermen’s supplies is not particularly 
stirring. Of course this is an indication that the lumber- 
men themselves are having a dull season. Really our 
own trade is of more substantial volume than it was 
about a year ago, when everything seemed on such a 
boom and all prices were soaring, and some of them 
almost out of sight. Although the general volume may 
be slightly under that during the period of bounding 
prices, still when we consider the higher prices of that 
time over those prevailing now, it is clear that we are 
really doing a much larger business now than then. I 
believe that prices have now pretty well adjusted them- 
selves to the conditions, as shown by the slightly upward 
tendency of some articles and materials after having 
steadily fallen for months.” 

Inspector Dickerson, who was employed out of the city 
last week by Maley, Thompson & Moffett, inspected a 
carload of quartered oak for Swain Bros. today. In- 
spector Dickerson has been in communication with a 
lumber firm of St. Louis that is negotiating for a lot of 
lumber in this city, and he expects in a short time to 
have the lumber, some eight carloads, to inspect. He 
says the outlook for work is on the whole fairly satis- 
factory, still he will not be entirely satisfied with the 
workings of the inspection scheme here until there is 
employment for himself and several assistants. 

I. R. Longworth, of th I. R. Longworth Company, of 
Lima, O., was among the visitors in the city this week, 
returning from that concern’s mills in and about Somer- 
set, Ky. He reports trade showing no very marked signs 
of improvement. 

At the headquarters of the Pine Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati it was stated today that there was 
no change in the situation, which was quiet, prices being, 
however, steady. A meeting of the association to be held 
on Friday will thoroughly diagnose and perhaps attempt 
to prescribe something intended as a tonic to overcome 
any unnatural torpidity in the market. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 4.—Last week opened up about 
as did the three preceding weeks, with the thermometer 
hovering around the 90 degree mark, and there it re- 
mained continually for the entire week, thus making out- 
door work almost unbearable. Notwithstanding this, 
lumber receipts were larger than for any week this 
month. 

Building permits for August were far more in number 
than for any month this year, though the amount of 


money involved was not so large. This shows conely. 
sively that the laboring class is again beginning to builg 
homes, which is one of the best signs of prosperity, 

In our letter of last week, in mentioning the whole. 
sale dealers we omitted the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, which is one of the largest and most extensiye 
wholesale lumber companies of our city, if not of the 
entire country. It handles largely southern pine and its 
shipments of this wood extend all over the United States, 
In hemlock it is also a large operator, handling the 
entire cut of some of the most important mills in Penn. 
sylvania, and it might here be said that the company 
runs about the only exclusive wholesale yard in our 
city. Its car shipments monthly average something like 
300 cars. 

Sales of southern pine to various city yards, as re. 
ported by their agents, were much more satisfactory than 
for any week for a long time. One salesman reported 
having sold twenty-two carloads. Prices are somewhat 
better than they have been, though a concession can be 
had on large sized orders. 

Prices on pine boards and plank hold steady and little 
cutting was talked of. Norway piece stuff is a trifle off 
on some sizes, and as to hemlock there appears to 
be a regular deluge of this upon the market, and holders 
seem disposed to let it go at any old price. 

The Cuyahoga Lumber Company is progressing finely 
with its new planing mill and expects to have it in full 
operation within the next sixty days. 

Traveling men all report better trade last week than 
in any week during August. They say they met fewer 
western salesmen than for a long time. 

Summing up the entire lumber market, there stil] 
appears to be no good reason why we should not have 
an excellent fall trade. Crop reports throughout the 
entire country are encouraging. A large foreign demand 
at fairly remunerative prices, a falling off or leveling 
up of prices on all building material, a decline in the 
price of structural iron and cheap money cannot but to 
a large extent stimulate building. 

The great Labor Day parade of yesterday in our city, 
though somewhat interrupted by the rain, was a decided 
success, and the number in the line of march shows con- 
clusively that these labor unions are growing rap 
and that a better and more intelligent class of men than 
at first filled their ranks are becoming members. 





LITIGATION S OTES 


Action has ‘been begun for $13,000 against Eccles, 
Spencer & Co., of Fremont county, Ida., also for $201 
against the St. Anthony Railroad Company for viola- 
tion of the timber laws. Special Agent James Huston, 
of the United States land department, is investigating 
the origin of fires in the vicinity with a view to swift 
punishment of all offenders. 

A mortgage for $6,000 has been executed to S. C. 
Schenck on the lumber yards of the Walbridge Lun- 
ber Company, formerly the Lloyd Lumber Company, of 
Toledo, O. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings have been insti- 
tuted by Mohr Brothers and other creditors against 
Robinson & Thomas, of Buelah, Laurens county, Ga., 
to restrain the sheriff from disposing of the mortgaged 
property in his hands, 

Judge Henry D. Harlan, of the circuit court, Balti- 
more, Md., has appointed Edward C. Carrington, jr., 
and Alfred S. Niles receivers for the firm of Myohl & 
Luken. August W. Luken filed the bill against Kate 
Myohl, alleging irreconcilable differences. The firm was 
formed in 1895 by August W. Luken and Kate Myohl 
and its affairs are thought to be in perfectly solvent 
condition, although the exact amount of assets and lia- 
bilities is not known at present. 

Fred B. Taylor has brought a bill of complaint against 
the Springer Lumber Company and F. P. Donahue, 
surviving partner of the firm of Donahue Bros., Spring- 
field, Mass., alleging that he is the owner of certain 
real estate bought at a foreclosure sale under mort- 
gage and that during the erection of a house the defend- 
ants supplied labor and materials and afterward peti- 
tioned for the enforcement of liens on the property. 

About a year ago a judgment for $5,000 against the 
Marinette Lumber Company, Marinette, Wis., was 
granted George Stadke for the loss of one of his limbs. 
The supreme court has recently reversed the decision, 
claiming that the plaintiff assumed the risk when he 
accepted employment. 

Sterling Meyer, trustee of the estate of the Sam 

Allen Company, bankrupt, Houston, Tex., has entered 
suits in the interest of the creditors against Sam Allen 
and his wife, alleging that the company, shortly before 
going into bankruptcy, transferred to the defendant cer- 
tain available properties worth in the aggregate $10,000, 
consisting largely of land. 
_ The Keyser Box & Door Company’s property at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has been advertised for sale by trustee. It 
was forced into an assignment some time since by 4 
sharp advance in box material. 


The trustee of the Greater American Exposition, at 
Omaha, Neb., recently brought suits against various sub- 
scribers to the exposition who had not paid their sub- . 
scriptions, among them a lumber company of Omaha. 
The decision was in favor of the plaintiffs, and will 
affect about 200 similar cases. 

N. C. Kintze, of Terre Haute, Ind., has sued the South- 
ern Indiana railway for $12,500 damages, alleged to have 
been caused by tracks through his planing mill property. 
The matter had been in litigation before, but had been 
left open for amicable settlement under a bond for dam- 
ages. It was found impossible, however, to reach a peace- 
ful agreement, 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Heavy Local frade, But Light Shipping Demand, at Seattle—Tiilling Operations Along the 
Sound—Portland’s Export Trade—The Strike Situation at £an Francisco—Close of a 
Big Saw Mill and Railroad Deal. 





THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 31—The local saw mills are 
still busy on local orders, and there seems to be no end 
to building. In fact, the past two years have been unpre- 
cedented in building operations, and the manufacturers 
catering to this trade have made money. The dullness in 
the rail and cargo trade, however, is causing some of the 
out-of-town mills to figure on a slice of this business, and 
as a result there have been several yards established. 
The Allen & Nelson Mill Company, of Monohan, has 
maintained a city yard for several years, and last year 
the Preston Mill Company, of Preston, opened a yard on 
Western avenue. Now D. J. Cain & Co., of Prairie, have 
put in a yard on Railroad avenue, operating the same 
under the name of the Pacific Lumber & Pipe Company. 
The first stock was shipped in last week. The Atlas Lum- 
ber Company, which operates a large saw and shingle 
mil] at McMurray, and which heretofore has catered ex- 
clusively to the rail trade, will probably open a yard in 
this city in the near future. 

Vicegerent Snark Braden, of Oregon, not satisfied with 
holding a concatenation two weeks ago, is out with the 
announcement that he is to hold another one at Portland 
on September 7. The concatenation announced for Seattle 
September 8 is temporarily postponed. 

J. G. Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, drifted into town the other day, en route home 
from a trip through Dakota and the southwest. He 
states that the outlook in the former state is decidedly 
blue, but looks for a big demand in Nebraska, where the 
yellow pine men will reap a harvest. Freight rates, of 
course, prohibit the sale of fir. 

A. H. Moon, of Rhinelander, Wis., is in the city. He 
contemplates going into the saw mill business in this 
state. 

E. J. Palmer, manager of the Victoria Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, Chemainus, B. C., was in town the 
other day. 

L. C. Clough, a saw mill man of Warren, Pa., is in 
Seattle. He is looking up timber investments. 

T. C. Wakefield, a Minneapolis lumberman, is on the 
sound. 

Cyrus Walker, of the Puget Lumber Company, Port 
Gamble, was in town the other day. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is to have its regular monthly meeting at 
Centralia next Tuesday. 

Thomas Robinson, of Everett, has returned from the 
east, whither he went to buy machinery for a sash and 
door plant which he is to build the coming winter. 

The logging camps of Puget Sound, which closed down 
in July, will resume operations the coming week. 

The Robertson pile raft, which left this city two 
weeks ago, is reported to have safely reached San Fran- 
cisco. 


~ 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EverETT, WASH., Sept. 1—The Eclipse Lumber Com- 
pany, of Everett, will add a new planing mill to the plant 
during the coming month. The recent rains caused a rise 
of six feet in the Stillaguamish river, and 7,000,000 feet 
of logs were brought down to the boom. 

George Bradley, of the Stetson & Post Mill Company, 
Seattle, has been spending a vacation at the Harrison 
hot springs in British Columbia. 

J. M. Donoghue, of the Bay Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, whose mill was burned two months ago, is expected 
back from Cape Nome on the next steamer. He went up 
for Hofins & Co., of Seattle, to buy machinery. It is 
said that a large quantity of that taken up in the early 
rush was found unavailable for use on the beach and 
that the owners are willing to dispose of it at a sacrifice. 

McClintock & Rogers are moving their saw mill from a 
point hack cf Edmunds to the water front at the same 
town, 

The ‘Thomas Robinson Shingle Company’s mill at 
Everett, which has been closed for over a month, resumed 
operations last week. 

David Kellogg, of the Kellogg Mill Company, is in 
Chicago, on a trip combining business and pleasure. 

E. C. Million, of the Skagit Shingle Company, Mount 
Vernon, which recently lost its mill by fire, has been 
nominated by the democratic state convention for 
supreme judge. 

The Seattle Lumber Company is increasing the power 
at its plant by the addition of a large boiler. 

A. Potter, of the Washington Machinery Depot, Ta- 
coma, reports the shipment of a car of sash and door 
machinery to the Holland-Horr Mill Company, of Spo- 
kane, which is rebuilding its plant. 

The present season has been marked by the absence 
of the pall of smoke from forest fires which usually hangs 
over the whole Puget sound district during August. The 
late rains in the spring kept the fires from gaining as 
much headway as usual, and several heavy showers dur- 
ing July and August put out a good many incipient fires. 
Considerable damage has been done in some sections, but 
taking the section as a whole much less havoc has been 
wrought than in ordinary years. 

The Kerry Mill Company, of Seattle, is sawing the 
lumber for a series of seven large docks and warehouses 
which are being built at Seattle by the Northern Pacific 





railway. Each one is of a size to accommodate the larg- 
est vessels coming to Puget sound. 

One of the finest rafts ever seen in the Snohomish river 
has just been put up by the Verd & Sanders camp. It is 
composed entirely of flooring logs, of almost uniform 
size, and ten sections scaled over 800,000 feet. The logs 
averaged over 3.000 feet each. 

There has been no marked change in the shingle situa- 
tion. A disposition is shown by the dealers to buy a lit- 
tle more freely, and the mills have more orders than at 
any time recently. Practically all the mills are running 
and the volume of shipments is large. There is no rush- 
ing fall business as yet, but the yards which want shin- 
gles appear to be in urgent need of them and are desirous 
of quick delivery. The car supply will not be the burning 
question that it was last year. There is now more equip- 
ment to handle the business and the crops to be moved 
are not so heavy. 





COLUIIBIA RIVER NEWS. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 1—The British steamship Oak 
Branch is at the North Pacific mills in this city load- 
ing a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of lumber for Shanghai. 
She took aboard 400,000 feet at Tacoma, and goes from 
Portland to San Francisco to load about 700 tons of 
hay on government account. This is the first large 
shipment of lumber to leave Portland since the begin- 
ning of the trouble in the far east. Coast lumber mills 
have been shut out of certain ports on account of the 
unpleasantness over the water, but they are still doing 
a good business with a few ports and it is expected 
to increase wonderfully as soon as peace is declared. 
China has used a large amount of Pacific coast lumber 
in the construction of railroads and other industrial 
work in the empire, and now that it has been destroyed 
it will all need to be replaced. There is some demand 
from Siberia and the Norwegian steamship Tyr, due 
at Portland next week, will take in addition to other 
cargo about 200,000 feet of dressed lumber for Vladi- 
vostock. 

The excessively high rates paid for tonnage by wheat 
exporters in Portland and Puget sound ports makes 
it a very difficult matter for lumbermen to secure ships 
enough to handle their business to advantage. As high 
as 85 shillings a thousand has been bid for ships for 
the United Kingdom, and 70 shillings has been paid 
for South African loading. Among the recent charters 
reported at northern ports is that of the Hawaiian 
ship, Hawaiian Isles, which has been taken to load 
at Chemainus, B. C., for Melbourne, Australia, at 62s 
6d—a rate that will bring the owners of the big car- 
lier gross receipts of nearly $30,000 for the trip, which 
can be made in sixty days, although she will need to 
return in ballast or bring coal at ballast rates on the 
return. 

The Clatsop Mill Company, of Astoria, is filling an 
order for 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company. The first car 
started east last week. 

E. A. Child has disposed of his interest in the Moun- 
tain Home Lumber Company, of Corvallis, D. & F. 
Prickett being the purchasers. 

The Doernbecher Furniture Factory at this city 
shipped its first carload of furniture last week. About 
seventy-five men are now employed and when every- 
thing is in readiness the force will be increased to 250 
men. 

Waggoner Bros.’ hardwood saw mill, which has been 
in operation near Monroe, Ore., for the past two years, 
was destroyed by fire last week, together with a small 
amount of lumber. No insurance on either mill or 
lumber. 

The Spokane & Idaho Lumber Company, at Post 
Falls, Ida., has closed down its plant, pending the erec- 
tion of a burner to handle the refuse, the burner now 
in use being insufficient to handle all of the slabs and 
saw dust. ; 

E. C. Stanwood & Co. have moved their sawmill from 
Milton Creek, Columbia county, to a point half a mile 
farther up the creek. 

The A. C. Shaw Lumber Company, of Sumpter, Ore., 
will resume operations next week after a few weeks’ 
idleness. There is a big demand for lumber in the new 
—" town and the mill expects a fine business this 
all. 

G. X. Wendling, of San Francisco, and F. H. Buck, 
of Vacaville, Cal., are spending a few days in the Willa- 
mette valley looking over the Booth-Kelly plant prop- 
erties in which they are largely interested. 

Henry Swart and F. K. Baker, of Marinette, Wis., 
are looking over the timber lands in Lane county, with 
a view to making some extensive purchases. They have 
had cruisers in the field for several months. 

The Luckiamute Mill Company, of Dallas, Ore., is 
shipping 100,000 feet of finishing lumber a week to the 
San Francisco market. It is mostly hollow back floor- 
ing. 

E. H. King has sold his saw mill near Burns, Ore., to 
A. D. & G. R. Dickenson. The mill has been in opera- 
tion for fifteen years and does a large business in a 
country where saw mills are not very plentiful. 

The United States government is suing the Phoenix 
Sawmill Company, of Spokane, to recover the sum of 
$240 alleged to be the value of timber which the defend- 





ant is charged with removing from government land. 

The Eureka Shingle Company’s plant at Harrison, 
Ida., was destroyed by fire last Saturday, a spark from a 
steamer passing up the lake starting the conflagration 
which resulted in a loss of $18,000 with but $5,300 
insurance. The company owning the mill is composed 
of S. W. Avery, A. V. Carleson, T. McHenry, E. C. 
Rilestein, M. W. Frost, and E. E. Ingalls. They have 
not yet decided whether to rebuild or not. 


——oeraeraeaera 
AT THE GOLDEN GATE, 

San Francisco, CaAt., Sept. 1—The strike situation is 
unchanged in this city and the prospects are that there 
will be no cessation of hostilities until after the present 
week of holidays. The mill owners are far and away in 
the right. The lumbermen are with them morally and 
financially and should give great aid in winning the fight 
for the employers, for the latters’ cause is their own. 
From a study of the strike it looks as though the whole 
cause rests in a crowd of demagogues who are making 
things lively solely because the times have been too 
quiet, and the unions have ceased to be an integral part 
of the commercial and industrial life of San Francisco 
and its vicinity. There has been no labor trouble here 
since the printers’ strike of a couple of years ago, when 
the employers won. The present mill strike should go 
the way of the last one, and it is only to be regretted 
that the employers have been duped by the hired dema- 
gogues under the guise of the presidents and secretaries 
of the various unions and associations. The mill owners 
ask only what is just in the face of all the conditions 
confronting their competition with other than local 
milling concerns, and if right ever wins they should 
have their cause come out successfully. 

There has been another matter of intense interest here 
in this state during the past week—one which concerns 
Humboldt county’s redwood interests especially. It is 
no other than the sale of the John Vance Mill & Lum- 
ber Company’s mill and railroad in that county, near 
Eureka. There have been many rumors of the sale of, 
this large property, but naught has ever come out of 
it; but this time the sale is made and the eastern people 
who have made-the purchase intend soon to take pos- 
session of the plant and its adjuncts. A syndicate is 
supposed to be at the back of the deal, while the purchase 
proper is made out in the name of A. B. Hammond, of 
Missoula, Mont. Mr. Josselyn, the latter’s confidential 
agent, went through this city today to conclude matters 
relative to the sale, but would not state what the pur- 
chase price was, because of the fact that the railroad 
feature of the sale had not been settled as yet, although 
it would in the next few days. This mill property is 
one of the finest in the state and is equipped with a 
thoroughly modern plant and well constructed railroad 
stretching back into the woods for some miles. Just 
what the new owners will do with the property is not 
easily discerned, but they will no doubt engage in the 
lumber business on a large and comprehensive scale. 

Local lumber trade circles are awakening to the great 
field for their redwood lumber and shingles in the east- 
ern markets and are taking steps to increase their sales 
there. This coast is well covered by the redwood men, 
but at ruinous prices, and the eastern field is the one 
they recognize as the best afforded them. It will take 
some time for them to make the wood well known there, 
for many of the lumber merchants of the east do not 
know of the superior qualities of redwood. There is no 
lumber in the world that can compete with this Cali- 
fornia product and the sooner they appreciate its quali- 
ties the better will be the sale. As to shingles, they 
are better known and are now enjoying a heavy demand; 
but there are still “fields and pastures new” for the two 
products, and it will not be long before redwood will be 
used from this seaboard to the Atlantie side and north 
and south—if the local manufacturers will only see that 
they should fully advertise and push its sale everywhere, 
and then carry stocks adequate to the demand. 

Prices along the coast are as they stood at the last 





. writing and there seems to be no prospect of any ad- 


vancement for awhile yet. The present quotations are 
far too low, and if there could be only a little co-opera- 
tion here, as there is in the other lumber markets of this 
country, prosperity would shine all over the coast. The 
reason why such a state of affairs does not exist is be- 
cause no one manufacturer or dealer trusts the others, 
and each takes occasion to press his sales, no matter 
what cut in prices may be necessary. It will need some 
stirring up to result in such a consolidation or associa- 
tion, but the entrance of eastern lumbermen like Ham- 
mond will eventually see the long desired result accom- 
plished. In all other lines there exists a quiet which is 
normal to this time of the year, and all the manufac- 
turers and dealers predict a heavier trade for the 
remainder of 1900. 
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The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company has 
issued a circular calling for 1,000 men. who will be 
transported at party rates to Seattle or Tacoma. Wash. 
They are promised continuous employment during the 
entire year at wages ranging from $1.75 to $4.35 a day. 
The circular was issued at the request of fourteen Wash- 
ington lumber firms, as follows: The Atlas Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle; Hiatt & Bryan, Edgecomb; Simpson Log- 
ging Company, Seattle; Mason Logging Company, Seat- 
tle; Shelton Logging Company, Point Susam; Puget 
Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, Seattle; Gray's 
Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis; E. J. Me- 
Neely & Co., Tacoma; Port Blakely Mill Company, 
Port Blakely; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma; Mosher & McDonald, Seattle; E. J. English, 
Mt. Vernon, and the Northwestern Lumber Company. 
Hoquiam. It is not known as yet whether the required 
number of men can be obtained, as there is quite a good 
labor demand in the eastern and middle sections of the 
country, 
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Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The Annual Meeting at Dallas. 


The local committee at Dallas, Tex., in charge of the 
preparations for the Hoo-Hoo Annual to be held there 
October 9 held an important meeting in that city on the 
evening of August 29, at which the plans for the enter- 
tainment of visiting Hoo-Hoo were practically concluded. 

The session will open on Tuesday, October 9, and con- 
tinue through Wednesday and Thursday, the business 
sessions occupying the forenoon of each day. nae 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 9th, the visiting 
brethren will be shown through the Texas State Fair, 
which will be in session at the time of the Annual, On 
Tuesday evening a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be hi 
which will partake of the impressiveness worthy of such 
an occasion. On Wednesday afternoon, October 10, it is 
the intention to have a special set of races on the Dallas 
race course, with some extra events thrown in in the 
way of racing. Wednesday evening a grand barbecue 
has been arranged for, with accompaniments in the shape 
of musie and other forms of entertainment, which will 
be held at one of the gardens in Dallas. On Thursday 
afternoon those who desire to attend the race meeting 
can do so, or if they choose they can attend races be- 
tween greyhounds and jack rabbits or other animals to 
be prepared especially for the amusement of the vis- 
itors. 

On Thursday evening will be held the public exercises 
of the Osirian Cloister, in one of the leading theaters of 
Dallas; also the lecture by Bolling Arthur Johnson on 
“First Things in Hoo-Hoo.” 

Hotel Rates. 


The hotel accommodations at Dallas are of the finest 
and special rates have been announced for visiting Hoo- 
Hoo. The Oriental hotel, which is the largest hotel south 
of St. Louis, has agreed to provide for all the Hoo-Hoo 
that come to the number of 300. This hotel makes a 
special rate of $2.50 a day. There are two other first- 
class hotels in Dallas which will make the regular com- 
mercial rates to all Hoo-Hoo. 


Railroad Rates. 

The Southwestern Passenger Bureau, comprising 
all the roads in the territory southwest of St. Louis, 
has made a special rate to Dallas for the Hoo-Hoo 
Annual of one fare plus $2 for the round trip. Negotia- 
tions are under way with other passenger associations 
and no doubt an equally good rate will be secured. 





An Excursion to [lexico. 

Arrangements have been perfected to run a side excur- 
sion at the conclusion of the proceedings of the Annual 
to the City of Mexico and return. This train is to be 
composed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman coaches, 
with dining cars where meals can be had a la carte. The 
cost of the trip will not exceed $40 per capita from Dal- 
las to the City of Mexico and return, the distance covered 
being 3,500 miles. The price of $40, however, will de- 
pend upon the number of people making the trip, and 
will involve the sale of seventy-five tickets, one person 
occupying a berth. This trip would be of incalculable 
interest to members of the Hoo-Hoo order and will 
undoubtedly be taken advantage of by a large number. 
The price named covers the cost of transportation and 
sleeping car service. The idea is to allow about four days 
in the City of Mexico for side trips to various points in 
that locality. If the trip is made, the railroad officials 
have assured the committee that they will secure first- 
class hotel accommodations in the City of Mexico at low 
rates, where the best of entertainment will be provided. 

Cecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex., desires that all who 
intend going on this excursion to the City of Mexico will 
notify him in advance, as the special train equipment 
must be brought there from a distance and it is neces- 
sary to have the number of those intending to go defi- 
nitely known, so that the number of cars needed may 
be provided. 


A Trip to Houston and Galveston. 

Another possible feature of the entertainment, but 
which is not yet positively settled, is an excursion to 
Houston, Galveston and San Antonio from Dallas. It 
is the intention of the entertainment committee to run 
a free train of Pullman coaches to Houston in order to 
permit the members of the Hoo-Hoo order to visit that 
famous city. Entertainment of some sort will also be 
provided the visitors there. From Houston the train 
will probably run to Galveston, where the excursionists 
will be given a ride on the bay to the jetties and enjoy 
the delights of an oyster roast. It is the intention 
to go from Galveston to San Antonio, which would be 
another rare treat for the visitors. 

Should the plans for this excursion to Houston, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio not miscarry, as now seems un- 
likely, the Mexican excursion will leave from San 
Antonio, as arrangements will be made to have the 
excursionists’ tickets honored to go from San Antonio 
instead of Dallas, 

A Big Exposition. 

The Texas State Fair, which is to be held at Dallas 
during the session of the Hoo-Hoo Annual, is an event 
of unusual magnitude, being the largest enterprise of 
its kind in the United States and is annually attended 
by thousands of people not only from Texas but from 
all over the country. It is more of an exposition than 
a fair. The horse racing is of a high type and those 
who are well posted say that there are only two tracks— 
those of New York and Chicago—where the futurity 
stakes are run, that offer higher purses. 

The committee having the arrangements for the Hoo- 
Hoo Annual in charge say that they expect to keep 


every minute of every delegate’s time fully occupied, 


if he so desires, and all visitors may be assured that, 


not only will they be treated with that royal hospitality 
for which Texans are so famous, but the Texas people 
promise that they will have a more thoroughly enjoy- 
able time than has ever been afforded them at any 
Annual. The business meetings of the order are to be 
held in the Knights of Maccabees hall. This hall is 
nicely furnished, well carpeted and has a seating capa- 
city of 40. A larger hall might have been secured, 
but on account of its convenience to the hotel it was the 
decision of the committee that this one would be more 
available. 


An Important Point. 


The committee requests that every member of the 
order intending to come to the Annual at Dallas will 
send in his name, together with the names of those 
who may accompany him, to W. H. O’Neill, Dallas, in 
order that sufficient accommodations may be secured 
beyond a peradventure. While the hotel accommoda- 
tions of Dallas are considered ample, at the same time 
if the committee has advance notice preparations can 
be made that will enable it to give its guests better 
service and better location of rooms. 


Bolling Arthur Johnson’s Lecture. 


One of the special attractions arranged for by the com- 
mittee in charge of the preparations for the Hoo-Hoo 
Annual is a lecture to be given on Thursday evening, 
October 11, by Bolling Arthur Johnson, of the American 
Lecture Association, well known as the founder of the 
Hoo-Hoo order, on “First Things in Hoo-Hoo.” This 
lecture will be delivered in one of the principal theaters 
in Dallas and no doubt will attract a large crowd of the 
brethren and citizens of Dallas, with a great number of 
whom Mr, Johnson is personally acquainted. It may 
be remarked in this connection that Mr. Johnson will 
open his regular lecture season in Dallas on Monday 
evening, October 15, with his illustrated lecture, “Stories 
of the Old South ard the New,’ which is said to be a 
masterpiece in every way. 


The Committees. 


The committees in charge of the arrangements for the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual are as follows: 

Vinance-—W. H. O'Neill, chairman; F. G. Moore, FE. 8. 
Gerhart, E. H. R. Green, M. F. Smith and W. Illingworth. 

Entertainment—A. G. Anderson, chairman; B. I. Ward, 
V. B. Curtis, J. H. Craven and R. B. Godley. 

Badges—S. D. Dealey, chairman; T. W. Griffiths, jr., 
John Q. Holman. 

Reception—-Sam P. Darnell, chairman; M. M. Mayfield, 
A. R. Cowser, W. H. Roth, A. D. Clark, F. T. Buell, John 
Blackstone, John C. Conway and George W. Owen. 

The above is an outline of the arrangements that 
have been completed for the entertainment of the Hoo- 
Hoo delegates at the annual meeting October 9. Some 
of the minor features may be changed, and of this due 
notice will be given to every member of the order, 
either through the press or through the Hoo-Hoo Bul- 
letin, which will be issued within a few days. It is 
quite probable that a large number from Illinois will 
embrace this opportunity to visit Texas and Mexico, 
as the rates offered are low and the entertainment to 
be provided will be well worth going several thousand 
miles to enjoy. 





At Cleveland, O., Aug. 30. 


Officers: Snark,’ R. L. Queisser; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Geo. T. 
Barnes; Junior Hoo-Hoo, D. L. Anderson; Bojum, D. W. 
Miller; Scrivenoter, W. A. Wood; Jabberwock, A. W. Ellen- 
berger; Arcanoper, Geo, W. Squiggins; Custocatian, T. E. 
Rook; Gurdon, J. C. Parsch. 

Initiates : 

Charles Livery Dietz, Akron, O, 

Arthur Loyal Mix, Cleveland, O. 





Concatenation at Tybee Island, Ga. 


A successful and enjoyable concatenation of Hoo-Hoo 
was held at Tybee Island, Ga., immediately after the 
adjournment of the monthly meeting of the Georgia Saw 
Mill Association. The concatenation was called in the 
dining room of the hotel, which had been especially pre- 
pared for the occasion, at 2:45 p. m., Wednesday, August 
28, and twenty regular candidates and one honarary 
candidate were duly initiated into the mysteries of the 
xreat’ Black Cat. Those who had charge of the cere- 
mones were the following: 


Snark, W. 8. Wilson. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, Wm. B. Stillwell. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. W. Starn. 
Bojum, A. B. Palmer. 
Scrivenoter, W. BE. Grady. 
Custocatian, C. W. Saussy. 
Arcanoper, C. C. Martin. 

Gurdon, C. W. Howard. 


The initiates were the following: 


Eugene Edwin Behnken, Savannah, Ga. 
Charles Albert George Blomquist, Savannah, Ga. 
John Edwin Burgess, Savannah, Ga. 

Edward Hurley Crawley, Waycross, Ga. 
Wilber Walton Davis, Savannah, Ga. 
Gustavus Percival Folks, Waltertown, Ga. 
Nathan “Tybee” Godley, Collins, Ga. 

Adam Cope Harmon, Savannah, Ga. 
Thomas Gordon [illiard, Nichols, Ga. 
Alvin Lamar Johnson, Waycross, Ga. 
William Harrison Kendrick, Alapaha, Ga. 
John William Newman, Jr., Savannah, Ga. 
Walter Petit Ott, Savannah, Ga. 

James Leander Owen, Manassas, Ga. 
Wallace Jaslin Pierpont, Savannah, Ga. 
George Marion Shearouse, Shearwood, Ga. 
Frank Buchanan Treat, Waycross, Ga. 
Henry Davis Weed, Savannah, Ga. 

Charles Addison Williams, Hardeeville, S. C. 
Harry Guston Williams, Offerman, Ga. 


Hon. No. 54, James Wood Oglesby, Quitman, Ga. 
The above list of initiates represented some of the 


very best timber in Georgia and the concatenation was 
pronounced one of. the most successful ever held here, 


A banquet was tendered to the visiting lumbermen 
and Hoo-Hoo at the Hotel Tybee at 7:30 o’clock, by 
the Jumbermen of Savannah, which was participated in 
by about 100 guests. The menu was printed on minia- 
ture circular saws cut from rift-sawed yellow pine and 
decorated with a bit of ribbon looped through the man- 
drel hole and was as follows: 
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Judge Falligant, who made the address of welcome, 
spoke in his usual happy vein and told many humorous 
stories and anecdotes. Speaking of the Hoo-Hoo, he 
said when he first reached the hotel and heard the rattle 
of musketry, the shouts of the victors and the groans 
of the victims, he thought that a new Philippine war 
had broken out and was at first inclined to wish he 
hadn’t come, but that now he had met the Hoo-Hoo at 
the banquet board he felt inclined to say, with the same 
intention, what an old lady once did, who in her efforts 
to make her friends at ease remarked that she was thor- 
oughly at home and wished everybody else was. 

A response to the address of welcome was made by 
Vicegerent Snark Wilson, who gave some interesting 
information about the growth and popularity of the 
order of Hoo-Hoo. At the end of the regular program 
of speaking impromptu speeches and songs were in order 
and many were given. Among those received with the 
greatest favor were a song by Mr. Hilliard, “O Promise 
Me” by J. J. McDonough, jr., “Annie Laurie” by W. D. 
Dixon and a yodel song by “Dry Kiln” Moore. 

After the banquet, which was continued until a late 
hour, the party embarked for Savannah and the ride to 
that city was made exceedingly enjoyable by a num- 
ber of the party who developed vaudeville talent of a 
high order. 

Much of the success of the meeting and concatenation 
was due to the efforts of William B. Stillwell, of Savan- 
nah, who was chairman of the joint committees on enter- 
tainment. 





At Paragould, Ark., Aug. 28. 


Officers: Snark, G. -B. Meiser; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Joe FP. 
Barner; Junior Hoo-Hoo, D. L. Anderson; Bojum, D. W. 
Scrivenoter, Wylie Creel; Jabberwock, Bob erriwether ; 
Custocatian, EK. A. Vail; Arcanoper, C. H. Gillette; Gur- 
don, G. G. Roberts. 

Initiates: 

Jacob Shortscaler Emigh, Paragould, Ark. 

Joseph Henry Huggins, Campbell, Mo. 

Emanuel Lewis Paul, Cardwell, Mo. 

Louis Napoleon Pollock, Campbell, Mo. 

Evin Silbester Swihart, Paragould, Ark. 

John Pressley Walton, Marmaduke, Ark. 

ee 

An interesting legal point has been raised regarding 
the federal provision that a timber entry is exempt from 
any debts incurred prior to the time title has been se- 
cured from the government. The federal bankruptcy act 
allows exemptions which are granted by state laws, but 
does not say anything about exemptions granted by fed- 
eral laws, and it is claimed it was, therefore, in effect 
repeal of the exemption in the timber culture act. The 
question has not yet been authoritatively decided. 
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MEETING OF LUMBER ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES. 





Annual Convention at Buffalo of the Executive Officials of the Retail Dealers’ Associations— 
Bounteous Hospitality Accorded the Visitors—[lembership to be Hereafter Confined 
to Secretaries of Retail Associations Only— New Officers Chosen. 





The annual meeting of the Lumber Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation was called to order at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Tuesday, August 28, at 3 o’clock p. m., with Presi- 
dent Carl F, Drake in the chair. 

The following members were present: 


Carl F. Drake, Austin, Tex., secretary Texas Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

W. G. Harlow, Yazoo City, Miss., secretary Mississippi 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

F. E. Kimball, Elyria, O., secretary Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers. 

R. K. Willman, Hartford City, Ind., secretary Indiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, Mo., secretary Missouri & 
Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers. 

Arthur Holmes, Detroit, Mich., secretary Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, sécretary Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

S. H. Beach, Rome, N. Y., secretary New York State Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

Eugene F. Perry, New York City, secretary 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The secretaries above named represented over 8,000 
retail lumber dealers in their respective territories. 

Letters of regret and co-operation were read from the 
following: 


National 


Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven, Conn., secretary Con- 
necticut Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Paul Lachmund, Sauk City, Wis., secretary Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

E. B. James, Boston,.-Mass., secretary Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Protective Association. 

James M. Reilly, Newark, N. J., secretary New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 

J. E. Rhodes, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 

. C. Dodge, Monroe, Wis., president Retail Lumber Deal- 

ers’ Mutual Insurance Association of Wisconsin. 

W. D. Young, Bay City, Mich., president Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. C. Cleland, Fremont, Neb., secretary Nebraska Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

A. R. Vinnedge, Chicago, secretary National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

Cc. E. Greef, Eldora, fa., 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


secretary Central Iowa Retail 


F. W. Vedder and Knowlton Mixer, representing the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange, appeared before the meeting 
and extended the compliments of the Buffalo Exchange, 
inviting the secretaries to accept the hospitalities of the 
exchange on the following day in a visit to Niagara 





EX-PRESIDENT CARL F. DRAKE. 


Falls, which invitation was duly accepted with thanks. 
A general discussion upon topics concerning the inter- 
ests of association work occupied the afternoon, when, 
on motion of Secretary Gorsuch, it was 
Resolved, That it is expedient that the membership of this 
association should be confined to secretaries representing 
retail lumber dealers’ associations only, and that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the chair to recommend a 
proper designation and method of procedure, together with 
such other recommendations as to said committee may seem 
advisable and to report at an adjourned meeting at § o'clock 
.m, 
: On convening at 8 p. m. the committee reported its 
inability to report at that time, and the meeting, after 
informal discussion of points of interest to the itrade, 
adjourned to Thursday morning at 9 o’clock sharp. 
Agreeably to their courteous invitation, the members 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange took the secretaries in 
charge at 9 o’clock a. m. Wednesday, and by specially 
chartered trolley car escorted them over a route of about 
seventy-five miles, including a surrounding of Niagara 
Falls from the upper rapids on the Canadian side to 
Queenston, crossing the river to Lewiston and by the 
gorge route on the American side through the unexam- 
_ scenery of the lower rapids back to the Prospect 
otel, Niagara Falls, where an elegant banquet awaited 
the delighted guests and their hospitable entertainers. 
Thursday morning the secretaries again assembled, all 
being present. On motion the bill of W. G. Harlow, 
amounting to $14.71, for expenses incurred in calling 
this meeting, was approved, and the secretary was 
Mstructed to apportion the amount among the associa- 
tions interested, collect and pay the same. 





SECRETARY GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS 


Report of Committee, 


Your committee would recommend the adoption of the 
following : 


1. Whereas, it has become evident that the work and 
influence of the Lumber Secretaries’ Association can be best 
promoted by confining its membership and action to the 
secretaries of retail lumber dealers’ associations, acting in 
harmony and co-operation so far as possible with a similar 
association of secretaries of manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
associations ; and, whereas, such interests can be best served 
through an annual meeting or conference of the secretaries 
of retail lumber dealers’ associations, to be held at a date 
previous to the first of the series of fall and winter meetings 
of the various retail dealers’ associations, the date of such 
secretaries’ meetings to be fixed at the discretion of the exec- 
utive committee. 

2. It is expedient to dissolve the organization heretofore 
known as the Lumber Secretaries’ Association, and to form 
another to be known as the Retail Lumber Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation, having for its object a unity of action in association 
work, and an annual conference for the purpose of recom- 
mending to the several state or district associations of 
retail lumber dealers such legislation as shall promote the 
utmost possible unity of action, to the end that better and 
surer results may be attained in the objects aimed at in 
association work. 

3. That any action taken by such new organization 
shall by each association secretary be presented to his assvu- 
ciation at its next following annual meeting for ratification 
and approval by such association. 

4. That a vigorous effort be put forth to secure as nearly 
as possible uniformity of method and procedure in the 
prosecution of complaints arising out of infractions of asso- 
ciation principles and rules. 

5. That the new ‘~~"?e shall adopt no formal con- 
stitution and by-laws, but shall be officered by a president, 
a secretary-treasurer and an executive committee of three, 
all of whom shall be elected annually. In case of a vacancy 
arising from any cause, such vacancy shall be filled by the 
decision of a majority of the executive committee, of which 
the president and secretary shall be members by virtue of 
their office. 

6. ‘That when complaints are received by the secretary 
of any state association against parties residing or doin 
business within the jurisdiction of another association, such 
secretary may claim the aid and assistance of his brother 
secretary in such other state or district, and thenceforth such 
claim shall be treated as if arising in such other state or 
district and as the joint claim and acttun of both the asso- 
ciations interested in its peemenie. Provided, however, 
that in all cases of complaint against a manufacturer or 
wholesaler, which one or both of said secretaries is unable 
amicably to adjust, all the papers and correspondence in 
such case may be forwarded to each member of the executive 
committee of the secretaries’ association (other than those 
who have been concerned in said correspondence) before the 
case is laid before the board of directors for their final order 
in the premises, it being the spirit of association work that 


PRESIDENT W. G. HOLLIS. 


no injustice be done to either complainant or the party com- 
plained of, through hasty or injudicious action, harmony and 
conciliation being the essential factors in the intercourse 
between retailers of lumber and the manufacturers and 
wholesalers from whom their supplies are obtained. 

7. That when it is deemed wise and necessary by the 
board of directors of any association after such submission 
and recommendation of a majority of said executive com- 
mittee (other means having failed) to place the name of an 
offender upon the list of those who ignore the rules of the 
associations, it shall be the duty of the secretary of each and 
every association affiliated with the secretaries’ association, 
upon receiving due notice of the same, to notify his member- 
ship of such listing, and the cause therefor, calling the 
attention of such membership to their pledge of “reciprocity 
and relations to such offenders against association rules and 
principles. 

8. That action should be taken by each association, and 
such is hereby commended to the associations, at their next 
annual meetings, defining “common territory” in cases of 
yards which are in close proximity to each other; and we 
would recommend that where yards are located within five 
miles of each other the intervening territory should be de- 
clared common to each of said yards, but not to the over- 
lapping beyond the respective home yard of each of such 
dealers. 

9, That it should be considered an imperative duty on 
the part of each secretary of a lumber organization, whether 
in the interests of retailers or wholesalers and manufacturers 
of lumber, to cheerfully and fully co-operate with the pub- 
lishergs of lumber rating books, in reporting all errors discov- 
ered in such rating books, ant gupresy in such co-operation 
as shall secure the highest meed of correctness in such rating 
books, and such co-operation should be urged upon all mem- 
bers of lumber organizations and dealers in every branch of 
the trade. 

10. That parties who persistently make a practice of 
shipping -to consumers in the territory of the members of 
associations represented by this organization, thereby com- 
pelling dealers to meet an unjust competition, should be con- 
sidered irregular dealers, irrespective of the amount of 





yard stock they may carry, and that all wholesalers and 
manufacturers in sympathy with fair and honorable meth- 
ods of trade be requested to do all in their power toward the 
curtailing of such unfair practices, even to severe repressive 
methods, and the treatment of such offenders as in the case 
of “ignores.” 

11. That the membership fee of the Retail Lumber Sec- 
retaries’ Association shall be five dollars, to be paid in ad- 
vance, which shall cover the annual dues for one year and 
that all necessary expense in addition to what can be met 
from annual dues or fees shall be borne pro rata. 

y That special or emergency meetings of the executive 
committee or of the secretaries’ association may be called 
at the discretion of the president and shall be called upon 
the written request of five members of this association. Such 
meetings shall be held at either the cities of Chicago or St. 
Louis, as may be deemed best by the executive committee. 
The annual meetings shall be held upon such date in No- 
vember or December of each year as the executive commit- 
tee may determine. 

13. That in case of the — together of the executive 
committee for the consideration of any special case or cases, 
the expenses of said meeting shall be borne by the associa- 
- iy whose interest and for whose benefit such meeting is 
called, 


The report having been read as a whole and considered 
section by section, was adopted as a whole. 

On motion the meeting proceeded to the election of 
officers and Carl F. Drake being nominated and peremp- 
torily declining on account of his health, W. G. Hollis 
was nominated, and on motion the secretary was in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of the secretaries 
for Mr. Hollis as president. 

By unanimous vote George W. Hotchkiss was elected 
secretary, 

The president being requested to name the members 
of the executive committee, presented the names of Sec- 
retaries Gorsuch, Harlow and Willman as such com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Gorsuch moved and it was unanimously 
adopted: That the matter of another meeting this year 
be left with the president and executive committee in 
its discretion, and that St. Louis be the place of the next 
meeting. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolutions of Thanks. 


Whereas, at a meeting of the Lumber Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion, segronestnd the retail lumber dealers’ associations of 
the west and southwest, with representatives from the east, 
at Buffalo, August 28, 1900, a courteous invitation was 
extended by the Buffalo Lumber Exchange to the secretaries 
in attendance to accept the hospitality of the members of 
sald Buffalo exchange, therefore be it by the secretaries 
assembled 

Resolved. That having tasted the quality of the hospital- 
ity extended by the Buffalo lumbermen to their visitors, we 
can mention it only in terms of the highest appreciation. We 
can never forget the warm greeting which welcomed us to 
the trolley car for a seventy-five-mile ride over the grandest 
scenic view which our country affords, to and around Niag- 
ara Falls, the rapids above and below, to Queenston and 
Lewiston, returning by the gorge route to the city of Niagara 
Falls, where a banquet “fit for the gods’ was supplemented 
by a feast of reason and flow of er al this again being 
supplemented, on the return to Buffalo, by an automobile 
ride, giving an ee to examine the beautiful loca- 
tion of the Pan-American Exposition, the rapidly advancing 
pron wm of which give promise of a by no means unworthy 
rival of the famed Columbian White City of 1893, 

Resolved. That for all the courtesies and the many ex- 
pressions of good will and friendship extended to us as the 
representatives of 8,000 retail lumbermen in the various 
states, our heartiest thanks are extended to the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange and especially to Messrs. Frank W. Vet- 
ter and Knowlton Mixer, who, as a committee in their behalf, 
have been untiring in their efforts to promote our comfort 
while in the beautiful city of Buffalo. 

Resolved. That the secretary be requested to transmit a 
copy of these resolutions to the officers of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange. 

Resolved. That our thanks are due and are most heartily 
tendered to the proprietor of the Iroquois hotel for the cour- 
tesies extended to us in the use of a meeting place, and for 
the uniform courtesy displayed in meeting our many wants. 

Resolved. That the secretary be requested to express these 
thanks to the proprietor of that excellent hotel. 





PURIFICATION OF FEED WATER. 


A recent issue of the Railroad Gazette had a very 
interesting and exhaustive report upon the purification 
of feed water for steam boilers which will be of interest 
to manufacturers using the steam motive power who have 
had any trouble with their water supply. It was the 
summary of processes used in both Europe and America. 
Most of them apply chemicals of some sort to the feed 
water in tanks before it goes to the boiler. Some of 
them use agitators to mingle old precipitated matter 
from the bottom of the tank with the fine precipitate 
in order to settle it more rapidly. Carbonate of soda 
seems to be the chemical mostly employed, although 
some organic substances are in favor, such as tannate of 
soda or tannin in some other form. One of :le Belgian 
lines uses potatoes, which might be utilized for the 
engineer’s and fireman’s dinner after being thoroughly 
boiled if the foreign matter precipitated from the water 
should prove to be not injurious to their own food tanks. 
In New Zealand the favorite clearing compound is an 
infusion of the Tasmanian blue gum, a variety of 
eucalyptus. It is, however, very much to the point 
to observe that the Railroad Gazette, in its editorial 
review, states that mechanical means of keeping the boiler 
clean must still be the main reliance, the most effective 
means being the blowing out of the beilers by jets of 
preferably hot water. It concludes: “Th fact is that 
if purifying plants were installed all along the line of 
a railroad having water heavily charged with scale-mak- 
ing elements the presence of these purifying plants would 
not justify the abandonment of facilities previously 
employed for keeping boilers clean.” 

OPBPDAPD LD LD LD LI IS 


A GOLD MEDAL. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, O., 
was awarded a gold medal at the Paris exposition, cover- 
ing its line of elevating, conveying and mining machin- 
ery. No doubt many of our readers who have enjoyed 
a visit abroad this summer have had the pleasure of 
seeing the exhibit of this company. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 





Interview with Property Owners— Some of Their Objections to the Improvement as Proposed— 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and Its Disputed Frontage— 
How the Assessment Was Distributed. 





Following up the article of last week regarding the 
present condition of Twenty-second street and the status 
of the ordinance providing for its paving, a representa- 


tive of the American Lumberman spent a considerable 
portion of last Friday in interviewing a number of the 


objectors to the paving ordinance as passed and to the 
assessment as spread against the adjoining property. 
George C. Wilce was found at his desk in the office 
of the T. Wilce Company, and when asked to state his 
objections to the proposed pavement promptly said that 
in the first place they wanted something more substan- 
tial than brick; granite was the thing, he thought. 
In the next place he did not think the Burlington rail- 
road was coming in for its fair share of the assessment. 
He referred to the brick pavement on Center avenue north 
of Blue Island avenue as a sample of pavement of that 
sort after a year’s wear and he did not think it made 





VIEWINTWENTY-SECOND STREET NEAR LOOMIS SHOW- 
ING AN AVERAGE CONDITION OF THE STREET. 


a very creditable showing. He was strongly in favor 
of paving the street if it could be done with the proper 
materials and the assessment equitably made. 

A survey of the brick street referred to later in the 
day from the front end of a trolley car showed a num- 
ber of bad breaks in the pavement between the two sets 
of tracks, but a closer examination revealed that these 
were in every case around manhole covers. The brick 
pavement was intact up to a boxing of thick plank 
four or five feet square surrounding the cover, Inside of 
this was a chaos of broken brick with adherent plaster 
which may at one time have laid in regular form, but 
which certainly had lost all appearance of symmetrical 
arrangement. It is probable that some needed repairs 
to the manholes were responsible for this condition of 
all the manholes for a considerable space. 

Farther north in Center avenue there were ruts inside 
of and next to the rail where wagons had dropped off 
the rail on to the adjacent tier of bricks laid length- 
wise. It was noticeable, however, that even in this case 
it was the foundation and not the bricks that had given 
way. 

The T. Wilce estate represents property frontage of 
about equal length upon both sides of Twenty-second 
street.. I'he Union Planing Mill Company owns property 
located entirely upon the north side of the street and 
in order to get a representative idea from that side, 
John Kummer, secretary and manager of the company, 
was called upon to express himself, which he did in a 
characteristic manner. 

According to Mr. Kummer’s ideas the wood pave- 
ment east of Center avenue and west of Morgan street 
is still in very fair condition, altogether too much so 
to warrant its taking up at this time. His objection 
was also made under the impression, evidently, that the 
people upon the south side of the street’ were trying 
to make the railroad pay for all the frontage and that 
the railroad was going to get out of it and that “we 
people on the north side will have to stand it all.” 
He said the difficulty with the present pavement was 
that the track of the General Electric Railway was of 
so flimsy a character that a good foundation could not 
be made for paving in connection therewith. It was 
built in the first place, he said, to sell to the Yerkes 
interests, and in a very unsubstantial manner. An exam- 
ination of the section of street referred to by Mr. Kum- 
mer certainly reveals that most of the breaks in the 
pavement are adjacent to the street car track, although 
in some places the pavement outside is beginning to 
rot, especially near the holes in the pavement between 
the rails, where the entire traffic is diverted to the side 
of the road. Mr. Kummer thought also that some deal 
had been patched up whereby the General Electric Rail- 
way was to have a long period of time in which to make 
its payments, 

The principal objectors whose property lies entirely 
south of Twenty-second street are the heirs of the Jacob 
Beidler estate. George Beidler, who looks after the real 
estate interests, was found at his office at 134 West 


Washington street, and gave a very complete and intel- 
ligent account of the matter from the Beidler point of 
view. He said: 

In the first place, we are not in favor of brick pavement. 
lor the sake of getting the street paved, however, we would 
waive that objection, but we want the assessment more 
accurately spread than it has been. We do not feel that the 
railroad company is paying its fair share. It occupies the 
front twenty-five feet of the 100-foot lots upon the south 
side of and facing Twenty-second street. In addition, it 
occupies fourteen feet of sidewalk space which it has appro- 
priated. Some fifteen years or more ago Twenty-second 
street was widened twenty feet and the property owners 
upon both sides of the street were assessed to pay for this 
widening. Allowance was made on the south side in this 
street for a fourteen-foot sidewalk and the curbstones were 
located accordingly. ‘This fourteen-foot space, however, is 
occupied by the Chicago, rege. pees & Quincy railroad with 
one of its tracks and it has held possession of it for a long 
period of years. ‘The Beidlers, during the mayoralty of 
John P. Hopkins, went to the expense of $3,000 in endeav- 
oring to eject the Burlington railroad from that ground 
which did not belong to it. The matter got through the 
street department and as far as the bureau of public works, 
and Corporation Counsel Rubens examined into the matter 
and said that the Burlington road had no right there at all. 
We were not able, however, to find an alderman from that 
ward to present an order to the common council for the 
ejectment of the railroad company, and were compelled to 
drop the matter. We had Edward G. Mason as counsel and 
took the matter to the committee on streets and alleys, and 
they were not even going to give us a hearing. An alder- 
man from another ward, however, got up and said that the 
Beidlers were large property owners and he insisted that 
they have a fair showing to state their case. Mr. Mason 
made his talk before the committee and we carried our point 
there; but we asked this alderman to present this matter 
before the council, and he said that out of courtesy to the 
aldermen from the ward he ought to leave that to them, 
which, of course, was proper. We asked one of them to do 
it, and he pleaded off until after election, saying that other- 
wise the railroad would come into the ward with money 
and defeat him. So we spent our $3,000 and had to let 
the matter ye and the Burlington road still has posses- 
sion. It has therefore thirty-nine feet next to the street, 
twenty-five of which it holds the deed to and fourteen feet 
of which it was appropriated or stolen or whatever word 
seems best to apply to its actions. We claim that it ought 
to pay assessments upon the whole thirty-nine feet. 

There is also another point to be considered. Judge 
Carter, in a recent decision regarding the Wabash avenue 
assessment, decided that upon a through street it was a 
fact that the city was benefited by a pavement upon the 
street in proportion to the amount of through traffic as 
compared with local traffic arising along the street. In that 
case, he decided that the city should pay 25 percent of the 
assessment. We will make the plea that ‘Twenty-second 
street is also a through street and that the city should bear 
a certain portion of the expense of paving it. If we get 
a decision on that point it will knock out the whole matter, 
as the city has no funds with which to meet it. If we do 
not succeed in this, we will endeavor to make the railroad 
pay a larger proportion of the assessment. The assessment 
on our lots next to the street amount to about $1,100 on 
the fifty feet of the lot extending back from the railway. 
lor the back twenty-five feet of the 100-foot lot they make 
a special charge of $100 and also a special charge of $60 
a lot for all the lots back of that to the river. We think 
these charges are plenty steep enough, but the charge of 
$1,100 or $1,200 for the front lot is altogether too steep. 


“But, Mr. Beidler, on account of the large holdings of 
the Beidler estate it makes little difference to you 








WAITING FOR A CAR TO COME ALONG TO GET THEM 
OUT OF THE MIRE 


whether the charges may bear more heavily against the 
frontage or against the back lots as long as you own 
both clear to the river.” 

That is true, but we are not wanting it transferred from 
the front to the back lots. hat we want is for the rail- 
road to pay a larger portion. If the railroad were to tear 
up its tracks and build stores along Twenty-second street, 
as it has the right to do, since it has a deed to the land the 
same as we have to ours, what would our frontage upon 
T'wenty-second street be worth? 


Mr. Beidler stated that the railroad acquired this 
title to the property as a gift from the dock company 
at the time the addition was platted. It was also agreed 
that it was to have railroad monopoly in the district 
and a perpetual interest in the switch curves leading off 
of Twenty-second street south into the yards. 

- Coming back’ to the question of the kind of pavement, 
Mr. Beidler said that as against $2.20 for brick, the 
city, in making its estimates, figured $3.25 for granite 
block. He referred to Jefferson street south of Madison 
street as a sample of brick pavement which had received’ 
but six months’ wear, The trouble with brick, he said, 
was that the units were too small. A single brick 
would often have to sustain for a short period the entire 


weight of a wheel from a heavy dray or wagon. The 
foundation would tend to become irregular and the pave- 
ment uneven. Then the brick would begin chipping 
upon the edges, and this was the beginning of the end. 

A visit to the city hall disclosed a cloth backed 
plat some eight feet in length, “No. E 54,” and in 
appealing for explanation to an intelligent looking gen- 
tleman at an adjoining desk the representative of the 
American Lumberman was fortunate enough to find him 
none other than the paving clerk who had made a 
study of the district and spread the estimate in ques- 
tion. His name is James A. Donegan and he had the 
special assessment for the Twenty-second street pav- 
ing ordinance very well in hand. He had spent several 
days in the district upon the matter and several weeks 
in making the distribution of the assessment. The 
general distribution is as follows: 


Indirect Distribution. 


On property south of Twenty-second 

street, fronting north thereon be- 

tween the east line of Sangamon 

street and west line of Halsted 

street (including east 255.95 feet of 

lot 53, Green’s South Branch Ad- 

| Sere eee eer eee re ee $ 482.95 
On property other than the above.. 15,432.05 


Direct Distribution. 


General Electric Railway Co., 
11,909.33 square yards at $2.20...$26,200.53 
Coste G Percent... cccccsccccsenseses 1,572.02 
RN. ssenne. eke esmanens ————._ $27,772.55 
c. B. & Q. Paving that part of Twen- 
ty-second street between the south 
curb and the General Electric 
right-of-way and (excepting its own 
right-of-way thereon) from the east 
line of Sangamon street to the 
west line of Halsted street, the 
same being equal to a surface 8 ft. 
x 8247-10 ft., equal to 733.066 


square yards at $2.20............ $ 1,612.75 
Adjustment of sewers, manholes, etc. 40.30 
Costs 6 percent......-ccvssccvoers 96.75 
OEE e824 08 0.6.4.% He KE O DER —_—- -—- § 1,749.80 
On frontage other than above set 
forth ~ COA ESOS: COSTER IRR RCO 49,062.25 


~ $94.500.00 
Rate $5.09 per square foot frontage. 
Data for Estimate. 


Odeo | Me | oe eee eee cer wresc crs oe), 
TAMGREONE CUED 6.cccievcc cer ens ser eccerDereesewene 80 
eT Tre Cm he cee eee ee 0 


Roadway 48 feet. Five-year plan. 

In explanation of the above it may be stated that 
the Burlington road from Sangamon to Halsted streets 
occupies a portion of the street area and in the ordi- 
nance giving it the privilege it is required to pave that 
portion of the street specified south of the street rail- 
way track. The distribution to the property on the 
south side of the street fronting the street is for the 
cost of putting in the curbing, which does not fall upon 
the railway company. ‘The property fronting the street 
upon the north also was assessed at 75 percent of the 
$5.09 per front foot on account of the street not being 
so valuable to it as the portions of the street not 
encumbered by railway tracks. The General Electric 
Railway Company is assessed for the entire cost of put- 
ting down the pavement between its tracks. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, in addi- 
tion to the above, pays one-quarter of all the frontage 
charge upon the south side of Twenty-second street west 
of Sangamon, where it occupies the front twenty-five 
feet of all the 100 feet lots as a deed to the property. 

For the first block west of Sangamon, however, be- 
longing to Dibblee & Manierre, it has no deed for the 
twenty-five feet and is not assessed for this portion, 
occupied under an arrangement with ‘the property own- 
ers. The deep lots on the north side of Twenty-second 
street were charged the regular $5.09 a foot frontage and 
an additional indirect loading on account of their being 
especially deep lots. Those on the south side were 


charged the direct $5.09, of which, however, one-quarter - 


was charged against the railroad company and the other 
three-quarters against the lot. In addition, the back 
twenty-five feet of the frontage of these lots on ‘the side 
streets was charged $100, and tthe side street frontage of 
all the other lots south to the river was also subjected 
to indirect charges varying from $60 a lot to $40. Where 
the street had no other outlet than on Twenty-second 
street the charge was made $60. On Throop and Loomis 
streets, which have outlets across the river by bridges, 
graded charges were made running down to $40 for the 
lots ‘to the south nearest the bridges, and grading up 
from that towards Twenty-second street, the theory being 
that inasmuch as these property owners had another 
outlet, the paving of Twenty-second street was not of as 
great value to them as if it were their only means of 
exit. On Laflin street, next east of Ashland avenue, 
leading south from Twenty-second street, the lot charges 
on the west side were reduced from $60 because there 
lots also run through to Ashland avenue, and were sub- 
ject to assessment charges for street improvements 
thereon. 

Altogether, the distribution of the assessment was a 
much more complicated affair than ordinary, and Mr. 
Donegan appears to have taken much pride in the way 
that the work was done, and it certainly appears to 
reflect, a good deal of credit upon him. 

Of course, it is a fact that ithe Burlington railroad is 
occupying fourteen feet of ground to which it is not 
entitled and upon which therefore it does not pay any 
assessment. A little thought, however, would appar- 
ently make it clear that it would not be wise to increase 
its assessment upon this account. To do so would be to 
recognize its claim to the ownership of the land. It 
cannot be asked to pay the assessment as a sort of 
recompense for the use of the ground in the past, as if 
compensation can be exacted it would naturally be in 
some other way. Those who are fighting the railroad in 
the matter can hardly take the position that it is occu- 
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pying land which does not belong to it and at the same 
time claim thait it ought to pay an assessment upon the 
land because it claims to own it. About the only ques- 
tion, therefore, as touching the amount assessed against 
the railroad company is whether its twenty-five feet 
nexit the street are not really worth more than one-third 
of the seventy-five feet back of it, and whether they 
should not pay more than one-quarter of the total assess- 
ment against the first 100 feet back of the frontage. 
This is a matter, however, which ought easily to be 
adjusted, and it is certainly to be hoped that all parties 
in the matter will take a fair view of the case and not 
delay by technicalities an improvement so sorely needed 
as that of Twenty-second street. 

In making his investigation of this subject last Fri- 
day, the representative of the Lumberman came upon 
one of the Lesh & Matthews Lumber Company’s wagons 
stuck in a hole between the tracks of ithe railroad com- 
pany, which is west of the Morgan Company’s factory 
and in a section where the paving is much better than 
farther west. The teamster was patiently awaiting the 
arrival of the street car which was approaching from 
behind him. When it came, the conductor closed up the 
fender on the front of the car, brought out from the car 
a timber which had evidently seen service before, ad- 
justed it between the front bunker and the rear end of 
the load, the motorman turned on his power and the 
wagon was lifted out of the rut and proceeded on its 
way. One of the lumbermen in the district stated that 
while Twenty-second street was so bad that they could 
not use their own conveyances and were obliged to 
depend upon the street car in going to and from the 
district, the street cars were delayed so often by stalled 
wagons and were so often compelled to act the part of 
a wrecking outfit that it sometimes took an hour to go 
from State street to the district. 





COMMENTS ON A SCHEMP. 

The Southern Review of Commerce, of Louisville, Ky., 
has come in for a good deal of prominence through the 
publicity given its methods by the American Lumber- 
inan, and later by the Chicago Trade Press Association 
and the various publications therein represented. Its 
stereotyped form of writeup, which can be used for 
everything from lumber to soothing syrup by the mere 
insertion of the name of the article, and its artfully 
worded letter soliciting a revision of the MS., and inci- 
dentally an order for extra copies, have become familiar 
to our readers, and it has come to be a regular thing for 
such of these as are sent to the Lumberman’s big family 
to be promptly deposited in the waste basket or for- 
warded to our offices with a word of comment. Some of 
the accompanying remarks that have recently arrived are 
too good to keep to themselves, and are reproduced below. 
The first is from a Chicago dealer, R. Franklin Starr 
evidently having faith in his ability to catch suckers in 
even the most unpropitious waters: 

August 8.—Editor American Lumberman: Not for publi- 
cation, nor yet to advise you of the existence of this wonder- 
ful medium (for I know you know of it and have written it 
up some), but that you may appreciate the sleuthlike penetra- 
tion of some men who discover virtues in a man never 
dreamed of by his friends at home, I inclose to you one of a 
number of opportunities heretofore declined. It seems strange 
that some men will go along either unknown to fame or 
squandering their money in proclaiming their transcendent 
ability, when they can have it done for them free as air 
(except for a trifling investment in the evidences of their 
popularity) and “unsolicited.” 

R. J. & B. F. Camp, White Springs, Fla., inclose a 
similar proposition, with the remark: “We Florida 
suckers are pretty ‘easy,’ but not quite enough so to bite 
at this.” 

The best of the bunch, however, is the following: 

MENEKAUNEE, WIS., Aug. 10.—Editor American Lumber 
man—Dear Sir: We inclose communication from the South- 
ern Review of Commerce. While our business is at present 
fairly good, we feel that any proposition which will tend to 
increase our sales to a point where we may become Napoleons 
of the lumber trade should have our active support. Not 
knowing the publication, we would like to ask you in confi- 
dence whether you think that, say, 100 issues of the paper 
containing this editorial, scattered among the consumers of 

pine hemlock” lumber would bring us any immediate or last- 
Ing benefit. You need not neglect any important business of 
your own to write us in regard to this unless you think that 
the opportunity is one which we should not miss. 

SAWYER-GOODMAN COMPANY, 
Charles A. Goodman, Manager. 
J The “editorial” referred to starts out by saying that 

Many complaints have been received from dealers in al! 
sections of the country as to the inferior quality of the 
pine hemlock lumber placed on the market by certain 

* nay > mins: ‘ . . 
concerns.” This moves the S, R. of C. and its staff of 
experts to discover some firm that could be relied upon 
| 66un8 . . 

° ship “pine hemlock” of the required quality; and after 
gs heaven and earth in this direction there was one 

rm that was found sans reproche, and which the 8. R. 
of C, thought could be relied upon—to send in an order 

or extra copies, 

a 18 sad to see such childlike confidence misplaced. 
; owever, “pine hemlock” is becoming such a rare com- 
ey that doubtless the Sawyer-Goodman Company 
— be really embarrassed by any further orders for 
i material. The Southern Confidence Racket and its 
wee investigators had better guess again. 

Bt. Miam B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, E. S., Mich., 

he among late recipients of one of these letters, and 

'r reply is as follows: 
men tthern Review of Commerce, Louisville, Ky.—Gentle- 
the f ours of the 27th received. If you kept any tab on 
the thine letters you send out, you wourd know that this is 
mol a or fourth you have sent us. You have repeatedly 
and Pe mag and written up in the American Lumberman 
ave ne = three other trade papers. The scheme seems to 
States or ed pretty well so far. It is too bad the United 
ols for ee cannot reach you, but I suppose anyone 
and gelf.ey enough to pay any attention to such wishy washy 
ee ee rotten stuff ought to be stuck. 
Wm. B. MersHon & Co., per W. B. M. 


THE GRAND PRIZE. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


it now has a plant covering three entire squares, with 
about fourteen acres of floor space, which has more than 
any other institution given Cincinnati its importance 
among the world’s manufacturing centers. It employs a 
thousand men and its industrial activities are controlled 
by a large expert technical department, maintained with 
the purpose of improving designs and capacity of pres- 
ent machines and originating new ones. Mr. Egan pre- 
sides personally over this department, which passes 
upon all important moves of any sort before they are 
decided upon. 

Since January 1, 1900, the firm has taken out upwards 
of fifty patents, the great majority of all issued on wood- 
working machinery. The following are some of the more 
important of their recent inventions: 

Feb. 27, 1900—New band saw mill and self-feed band rip 
saw, with knife edge balance. 

Dec. 19, 1899—New box board matcher; and a spoke lathe. 

Dec. 19, 1899—No. 18 double cylinder surfacer. 

Dec. 19, 1899—No. 19 single cylinder cabinet smoothing 
planer; No. 20 double cylinder surfacer (also patented Feb. 
6, 1900, and May 8, 1900). 

Jan. 30 and Feb. 6, 1900—Vertical car borer. 

April 24, 1900—Saw guard. 

June 5, 1900—Double and tenoner. 

June 26, 1900—Fixed knife planer. 

The company has taken the highest medals of honor 
at all exhibitions where it has been represented, and at 





GEORGE P,. ALTENBERG. 


one exhibition no less than twenty-eight. At the Paris 
exposition in 1889 it not only captured the “Grand 
Prix,” but in addition the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor and the thanks of the French government for its 
enterprise in making a display. It received and accepted 


an invitation to make another display at the Paris expo- 
sition of this present year, and a most magnificent and 
complete exhibit it is. It is located in groups IV and 
V, United States section, on the Champ de Mars, and 
also in the annex at Vincennes, and occupies about 3,000 
square feet. Of the latter we give a view. 

A large corps of representatives is constantly in at- 
tendance to illustrate the working of the machinery. 
This representative staff is headed by George P. Alten- 
berg, who is in charge of the foreign sales department 
of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company and for two or three 
years has resided abroad. Mr. Altenberg has had a long 
and valuable experience with the company, is an engineer 
by profession, and his close connection with Mr. Egan 
and his interests led to his marriage with a daughter of 
the head of the house. Mr. Altenberg is exceptionally 
well qualified for the position he fills, being somewhat 
of a linguist, speaking French and Dutch with as much 
facility as English. He is temporarily residing in Paris 
and with him has been and is staying Thomas P. Egan, 
who will return to this country only in time for the 
presidential election, having been chosen a member of 
the electoral college from the second congressional dis- 
trict of Ohio. 

This exhibit, in its completeness and the way in which 
the machines performed their work, created almost a 
sensation among European machinery manufacturers. 
It oceupies the largest space of any exhibit other than 
the French, and contains a full line of machines for cut- 
ting and working wood, all in operation. 

It is impossible here, even if desirable, to give a com- 
plete list of the machines exhibited—it would be pretty 
nearly a reprint of the company’s catalog—but among 
the machines may be mentioned a new band saw mill, a 
self-feed band rip saw with knife-edge balance, patented 
this year; a new triple drum sandpapering machine; a 
new planer with center geared rolls hung pivotly, pat- 
ented in December of last year and also in February and 
May of this year; a new spoke lathe with automatic lift 
to vibrating frame; a new automatic gang lathe; a band 
resaw, patented in February, 1900; a fixed knife planer, 
patented in June this year; vertical car boring machine, 
patented in 1900; a heavy double cylinder dimension 
planer, matcher and joiner, patented in January and 
March last; a new box board matcher; circular saws, 
first put out this year; variety wood workers; the “light- 
ning” floorer, patented in March, 1900, and a double end 
tenoner, patented in June. 





ELECTRICITY BY DIRECT ATTACHMENT. 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., Aug. 27.—Editor American 
Lumberman. Dear Sir: Under “Mechanical Notes” in 
your journal of the 20th inst., mention is made of J. P. 
Rusk’s saw mill, in which an electric motor is used as 
the motive power directly attached, and as being the 
only one in the country so far as you are advised. 

I wish to call your attention to a large mill located at 
Folsom, Cal., in which the band saw, carriage, edger, 
ete., were driven by independent electrical motors. Since 
the writer’s visit to the mill the motors have been re- 
placed by the old-time steam engine. 

The motors may not have been attached in the method 
indicated in your notice. H. L. Gress. 

[The attaching of the motor directly to the saw arbor 
was the feature of the installation referred to which the 
American Lumberman thought had not been attempted 
elsewhere. There have been a number of plants operated 
by electricity, some of them by independent motors, and 
some of these are still in operation.—Eb. | 





EXHIBIT OF THE J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Scottsboro—The J. M. Card Lumber Company is reported 
out of business here. 





Arkansas. 

tosdorp—The Bryant Lumber Company has engaged in the 
saw mill business here. 

Bryant—The Bryant Lumber Company has moved to Bos 
dorp. 

Papettevilie The Ayer & Lord Tie Company, of Chicago, 
has sold out here to the J. L. Lee Tie & ‘Timber Company, 
of Springfield, Mo. 

Paragould—-Coffman & Bryant have recently engaged in 
business. : 

California. 

Eureka—A. B. Hammond, of Missoula, Mont., has pur- 
chased the properties of the John Vance Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany and the Eureka & Klamath River Railroad Company, 
which will be operated by corporations of the state of New 
Jersey with a capital stock of $2,000,000. 

Napa—H. H. Knapp has sold out to Frank G. Noyes. 


Connecticut. 
Derby—The Derby Lumber Company is closing out. 
Georgia. 

Atlanta—T. 8S. & Frank Crapp are reported out of busi- 
ness. The Georgia Handle Company 1s reported out of 
business. 

Illinois. 


Chicago—The Beaumont Lumber Company, of Beaumont, 
Tex., has opened an office at 825 Old Colony building. 
Tucker, Hooper & Co. recently began in the wholesale lum- 
ber business.———-W. J. K. Schroeder has withdrawn from the 
firm of William Schroeder & Co. 

Evanston—Emerson & Co. have been succeeded by V. W. 
Coddington. 

Fatrbury—W. H. Bartlett will open a lumber yard. 

Pesotum—Kleiss & Ludwig recently began in the lumber 
business. 

West Brooklyn—Bernardin Bros. have been succeeded by 
Henry A. Bernardin. 

Indiana. 

Edinburgh—Pruitt Bros. are selling out. 

Lafayette—The New Richmond Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators: Wil- 
liam H. Winnie, John W. Smiler and Curtis EK. Wells. 

Winamac—The Indiana Oak Lumber Company recently 
began in the hardwood saw mill business. 

Woodville—W. L. Wilson, of Valparaiso, has engaged in 
the lumber business here. 

Indian Territory. 

Duncan—It is reported the Duncan Lumber Company will 
re-organize and open a new lumber yard. 

lowa. 

Drake—John Knupp & Co. have started in the lumber 
business. 

Dubugque—The Howard-Ryan Company has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $3,0U00. 

Lime Springs—Burgess & Sons have sold out to the 
White Pine Lumber Company. 

Little Cedar—I’. H. Woodin has opened a lumber yard. 

Olivet—B. Van Spauckeren, jr., of Vella, will engage in 
the retail lumber business here, 

Toronto—J. O. Devitt, of Massillon, will engage in the 
lumber trade. 

Varina—Miracle & Miracle have sold out to the Frudden 
Lumber Company, of Dubuque. 

Kansas. 

Wilson—Weber & Peirano have started in the lumber 
business. 

Kentucky. 

Frankfort—J. C. Lridges & Co, have been succeeded by 
James F. Marcum & Co. , 

Louisiana. 

Klton—Albert Jones has sold his saw mill te Irwin 
Tupper. 

Maine, 

Rangeley—it 1s reported that Kempton, Furbush & Butler 
have sold their saw mill to Professor Munyan. 

Hallowell—Glidden Bros. will engage in the box factory 
business. 

Maryland. 

Winchester—The Winchester Box Factory has been organ- 

ized here, with John C. Grove as manager. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Stone Lumber Company has been incorporated 
by George W. Stone and others, with a capital of $20,000 
and with offices at 19 Exchange Place. 

Michigan. 

Detroit—-The Northside Lumber & Coal Company, Ltd., 
recently started with a capital of $6,000. 

Girard—Sanford A. Loring is out of business. 

Iron River—M. Kelly has opened a lumber yard. 

Koss—-C. H. Worcester & Co. have removed to Marinette, 


Menominee-——-K. 8. Rosenbeck & Co. have engaged in busi- 
ness as inspectors and shippers of lumber. 

Waldron—L. H. Henry has withdrawn from the firm of 
L. H. Henry & Co. 

Minnesota. 

Carlton—Sauntry & Cain, of Barnum, will reopen the old 
Paine mill. 

Kisher—Rosaaen Bros. have sold to the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Company. 

Lewiston—Martin Dorn will open a lumber yard; 

Mankato—The Standard Lumber Company has succeeded 
to .ae coal business of W. R. Hammett. 

Minneapolis—The John McDonald Lumber Company has 
noo been incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$25,000. 

Thief River Falls—J. D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, Schofield, has purchased the interest of O’Day & 
Dailey in the Thief River Lumber Company, 

Two Harbors—c. C. Hastings recently started in the 
lumber business. 

Winton—The Knox Lumber Company has sold its saw mill, 
but will continue the lumber business. 


Mississippi. 
_ Gordon—The Blue Lake Lumber Company has engaged 
in the saw mill business here. ~ 


Missouri. 


Columbia—Terrell & Maupin have been succeeded by the 
Terrell & Crouch Lumber Company. 
Farmington—The Miners’ Lumber Company, of St. Fran- 
ou county, has increased its capital from $10,000 to $25,- 
J St. Louis—Henry Evers has been succeeded by the Henry 
Evers Manufacturing Company. 
Nebraska. 
Alliance—Simonson Bros. & Whitehead have sold out their 
lumber and coal business. 
New York, ° 
Andover—Benton & Stevens have dissolved partnership. 
Buffalo—The Holland-Emery Lumber Company has been 
succeeded 4 the Holland & Graves Company. 
New York—Shepard, Farmer & Co., of Theaten, have re- 
linquished their office at No. 1 Broadway. 


“ 
4 


Rochester—-F. C. Meyer & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Meyer-Case Cooperage Company, recently incorporated. 
North Carolina. 
Beaufort—The Free & Hodges Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, 
Fayetteville—Britton & Johnson have dissolved partner- 
ship, W. EK. Britton continuing the lumber business. 
Winston-Salem— The Church Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with $6,500 capital. 
North Dakota. 


Granville—C. A. Stubbins & Co. have sold out to the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company. of Seattle. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland—tThe Cleveland Bending Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $35,000 by H. W. Luet- 
kemeyer, E. W. Kidney, E. H. Luetkemeyer, G. W. Luetke- 
meyer and C. R, Luetkemeyer.———Hendrickson & Beaser 
have dissolved partnership. 

Massillon—The Allbaugh-Segner Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business. 

Warren—The Novelty Woodworking Company recently 
began here. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Oklahoma City—The Hicks Lumber Company has sold 

out to the Gault Lumber Company. 
Oregon. 

Cascade Locks—J. O. Storey, of the Storey-Kaepler Com- 
pany, has bought the lumber mill here. 

Portland—Timms, Edwards & Co. recently began in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business here, 


Pennsylvania. 


Bloomsburg—T. H. Edgar’s planing mill at Stillwater 
will be dismantled and moved to this place. 


South Carolina. 
Bennettsville—Joseph Covington has succeeded Coving- 


ton & Hilliard. 
South Dakota. 

Ipswich—J. 8. Hart & Co. have succeeded K. Bach. 

Plankinton—The Aurora Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000. —Incorporators : 
J. D. Bartow, W. G. Andrews, M. Kk. Andrews, Clara A. 
Bartow and N. sartow. 

Tennessee. 

Carroll County—The C. H. Wright Stave Company has 
been incorporated with $6,000 capital. C. H. Wright, L. P. 
Clark, EK. E. Clark, W. M. Wright and M. D. Carroll, incor- 
porators, 

Knoxville—Maxwell & Youmans have been succeeded by 
the Youmans Lumber Company. 

Texas. 

Blum—W. McCullough has been succeeded by Meacham & 
Crow. 

Conroe—The Conroe Lumber Company, of Montgomery 
county, has been incorporated with $30,000 capital. —In- 
corporators: William Conroe, Mrs. RK. A. Hart and Effie 
lL. Conroe, 

Mullin—If. Barker has been sueceeded by J. T. 
the lumber business. 

Nacogdoches—J. H. Summers w Bro. have been succeeded 
by Conn Bros, 

Nevada—The Nevada Lumber Company, of ‘Texarkana, 
Ark., has engaged in lumber. 

Plainview—The Plainview Mercantile Company has been 
succeeded in the lumber business by E. W. Dyer & Sons. 


Vermont. 


Pittsfield—Charles W. Brigham has closed out his lumber 
business here. 


Katon in 


Washington. 

Big Lake—-The Joseph Day Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Day Lumber Company. 

Buckley—The Doud Bros. Lumber Company recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 

New Whatcom—tThe Alexander & Stewart Company has 
been succeeded by H. W. Bateman. 

West Virginia. 

Keyser—The Keyser Door & Box Someeee * plant and 
lumber have been sold at auction, Meixel, Coleman & Co., of 
Montgomery, Va., purchasing the lumber for $16,400, and 
William Whitmer & Sons, Ine., of Philadelphia, buying the 
plant for $9,000, 

Wisconsin. 

Grantsburg—Charles Benz is opening a lumber yard. 

Marinette—Lars Helgerson recently began in the planing 
mill business. 

Merrill—J. N. Cotter and Sanford Close have organized 
the Cotter-Close Lumber Company and will operate at Black 
Alder lake, eight miles from this city. 

Two Rivers—Martens Bros. have been succeeded by H. F. 





Willsman, 
Manitoba. 
Roland—Reekie & McRae have dissolved partnership. 
Ontario. 


Dunville—The Dunville Planing Mills Company, Ltd., has 
formed with $20,000 capital stock and headquarters here. 





NEW ItLLs. 





Florida. 

Lakeland (near)—The saw mill of the Hammond Manu- 
facturing Company, which was totally destroyed by fire 
August 20, will be rebuilt on a larger scale. 

Muscogee—The Southern States Lumber Company is build- 
ing extensive shingle mills and a lath manufacturing plant. 
Georgia. 

Riehwood—The Parrott Lumber Company is_ rebuilding 
its mills. 

Indiana. 

Salem—-McCowen & McCowen will build a new mill to re- 

place the old one. 


; lowa. 
op peace H. BE. Wells, of Winfield, will build a plan- 


ing mill. 
Kentucky. 
Charleston—A planing mill will be built here by L. E. 
Barnes. 
Louisiana, 


a The Dubach Lumber Company is building a large 
saw m 
Gibson—The a. Stark & Brown Cypress Company is 


building a saw mill, 





Maine. 
Bethel—W. W. Kilgore has completed a modern saw mill. 
Hallowell—Glidden Bros. are building a box factory. 
Minnesota. 
Virginia—It is definitely stated that the Moon & Kerr 
Lumber Company will rebuild its mill, recently destroyed. 


New York: 
Walden—The saw and grist mills of Charles W. Embler, 
recently destroyed by fire, are being rebuilt. ; 


North Carolina. 
Mooresville—J. er, building a new saw mill. 
oO. 
Ironton—Spanner, Goodman & Cohen are erecting a new 
planing mill. 


Tennessee. 

Butler (near)—Joseph White, of Saginaw, Mich., is erect- 
ing a steam saw mill with a daily capacity of 12,000 feet. 

Ringgold (near)—-W. B. Hambaugh will build a saw 
mill near here, . 
Washington. 

Ballard—Hickman & Hanson are building a planing mill. 

Centralia—The Centralia Saw Mill Company will build a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Kverett—The Northern Lumber Company will rebuild the 
plant destroyed by fire recently. 

Nooksack (near)—-Jack Rexford will build a shingle mill. 


Wisconsin. 


Merrill—The Cotter-Close Lumber Company will build a 
saw mill on Black Alder lake, eight miles from this city. 





CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 
Batesville (near)—Sam Bradley's saw mill was destroyed 
by fire recently. 





California. 


Rio Vista—The lumber yard and office of Sullivan & Lar- 
son was destroyed by fire August 26. Loss $10,000, Iinsur- 
ance $2,500. 

Florida. 


Lakeland (near)—The saw mill of the Hammond Manu- 
facturing Company was_ destroyed . by fire August 20. 
Insured for about one-half value. 

Idaho. 

Harrison—The plant of the Eureka Shingle Company 

burned August 26. Loss $15,000, insurance $5,000. 
Indiana. 

Geneva (near)—-The boilers in the saw mill of Thomas 
Drew exploded August 25, killing the fireman and probably 
fatally injuring Mr. Drew. 

Jasper—The Jasper Furniture Company's mill, dry house, 
office and lumber yard were burned August 28. ‘The ware- 
house and stock of veneer were saved. Loss $12,000, unin- 
sured. It will be rebuilt. 

Kentucky. 

Scranton (Menefee county)—-The Oneonta Lumber Com- 
pany’s saw mill and lumber yards have been burned. Loss 
$60,000. Insurance unknown, Eastern capitalists are the 
losers. 

Maine. 

Mars Hill—The planing and molding mill of Crockett 
Bros. was destroyed recently. Loss $5,000, insurance $1,000, 

Oldtown—KE. 'T. Hartwell’s planing mill was burned Au- 
gust 28. Loss $4,000; insured. i 

Massachusetts. 

Belchertown (near)—Pratt Bros.’ saw mill and some lum- 
ber ied destroyed recently. Loss $5,000 to $6,000; unin- 
sured. 

Mississippi. 

Jackson—The Jackson Lumber Company's sheds were 
destroyed by fire, together with contents. Loss $10,000, 
Fully insured. 

New Jersey. 

Bayonne—Brady Bros.’ lumber Fong has been destroyed. 
Loss $25,000 ‘The fire is supposed to have originated from 
a spark thrown off by a locomotive. 

Jersey City—Jacob Dubois’ planing mill was damaged by 
fire and three firemen severely injured recently. Loss par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

New York. 
Hooper Valley—L. B. Pearsall recently lost $5,000 by fire. 


Insurance unknown. 
North Carolina. 

Saginaw—W. M. Ritter’s new planing mill was burned 
August 31. Loss, $8,000 ; one $5,000. 

°. 

Painesville—A saw mill connected with the Robinson 
basket factory was destroyed by fire August 27. Also some 
stock. Total loss $9,500. Insurance about $2,000. 

South Dakota. 

Blackhawk—The Price & Baker Company’s saw mill was 
burned August 30. Loss, $15,000. Fully insured. It will 
be rebuilt at once. 

Utah. 


Ogden—The Utah & Oregon Lumber Company lost about 
$30,000 by fire recently. Small insurance. 
Virginia. 
Newport News—The James River Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany recently lost about $2,500 by fire. ‘Uninsured. Incen- 
diarism is suspected. 


Washington. 

Latona—A fire destroyed J. W. Filkins’ shingle mill -Au- 

gust 24. Loss about $10,000. Insured. 
West Virginia. 

Hambleton—The Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company's 
plant was burned September 1, together with 12,000,000 feet 
of hemlock lumber. Loss $250,000, partially insured. 

Wisconsin. 

Cartwright—Fire destroyed Bitney & Sons’ warehouse 
recently. 

Gillett—August Foelker lost about $2,000 by the destruc: 
tion of his planing mill recently. Uninsured. 

Marinette—The Fence River Logging Company lost about 
$8,000 by a recent fire. ‘ 
Wyoming. 

Grand Encampment—A fire in Battle Creek county re 
cently destroyed the North Fork saw mill and 75,000 feet 
of lumber. Messrs. Powell, Rowles and Cody were losers. 





AS GOOD AS A PROFESSIONAL. 


A new and quite unique advertisement—that of T. 
B. Heal & Son, Battersea, London, S. W.—appears 
among the foreign advertisements on page 97 of last 
week’s issue of the American Lumberman. It is not 
the work of a professional “ad writer,” but the semior 
member of the firm is its author throughout—the father 
of the two bright little misses who appear in the cut 
and the writer of the two verses which accompany the 
picture. He declares it is his first effort at verse 
making and so we must forgive him this time. The 
firm operates at Axminster as well as London, having 
at the latter place an equipment for cutting up Jum: 
ber; and at Axminster the firm owns what are know? 
as the Millbrook saw mills and the Station saw mills, 
operating three 20-horse power engines, with a very 
considerable equipment of sawing and planing machit 
ery. Mr. Heal expects to visit the states early i 
the coming season as he desires to come in touch W! 
some prominent hardwood men with a view to ie 
acquaintances and representing them in London, and th 
present advertisement of the American Lumberman 8 
also a sensible move in the same direction. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Generally Satisfactory Situation at St. Louis—Car Blockade at Kansas City— Notes From New 
Orleans—Export and Domestic Activity at Orange—Increased Foreign Trade 
of Mobile—The Situation in the Birmingham District. 





VIEWS OF ST. LOUIS MILLMEN. 

Sr. Louis, Mo,, Sept. 4.—The situation in St. Louis 
shows no radical changes the past week. A few of the 
opinions as to trade are as follows: 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
states that business with his company is in good shape, 
with an active demand, and he looks for no cessation 
until the car shortage becomes acute. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, extensive operator in yellow pine, has 
been out of town for some time, but representatives of 


‘the company state that demand has been above the aver- 


age, and that the company’s order books are well filled 
for some time in advance. The company is having a lit- 
tle trouble with cars, but not to any appreciable extent 
as yet. Mill conditions are reported excellent. 

Curtis M. Jennings, of the firm of Berthold & Jennings, 
large and representative yellow pine dealers of St. Louis, 
stated that he looked for a decided shortage in rolling 
stock soon. Mr. Jennings was of the opinion that rail- 
road freight equipment had not increased heavily during 
the past year, despite the fact that large orders for new 
rolling stock were placed last year by the railroads. He 
ascribed this to the increased mileage throughout the 
country, and the Jarge number of cars which were worn 
out and practically useless. It would probably take 
considerably more car building of the volume of 1899 to 
place the railroads on an easy footing as to equipment. 
He also stated that he thought the railroads were not 
inclined to place more large orders for cars until the cost 
of all material was lower, and he looked for a car famine 
{o appear among the lumber mills in the near future. 

(. D. Johnson, genera! manager of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, one of the large yellow pine concerns 
in St. Louis, said that the four mills he represented used 
about 600 cars a month and that at present they were 
having little trouble in securing what rolling stock they 
needed. He said that his mills made it a rule not to 
order cars unless they actually needed them, and never 
kept them on sidings longer than necessary to load them 
and get them on their way to destination. Under such 
circumstances the railroads were inclined to do their 
best to supply rolling stock, Mr. Johnson reported mill 
conditions as in fair shape, with demand for lumber 
through the St, Louis office as all right, with firm prices. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company advises that it 
has ‘had about all it could well take care of in the way 
of yellow pine orders, and has little or no complaint to 
make except that there was a tendency to a car famine 
which will be pronounced within the next thirty days. 
Inquiries are coming in at a gratifying rate and the 
prospects are encouraging for a good fall trade. 

J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman Lumber Company, 
yeports that since his company has opened a selling 
office of its own it has been doing a gratifying business, 
and he looks for its continuance. Mill conditions in 
Arkansas are in good shape and this company confidently 
expects a good fall trade. 

The Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company advises that it is 
getting in a batch of very good orders, largely from east 
of the river, The only trouble it is having now is the 
fact that some shipments are a little slow, but this is to 
be expected at this season of the year. 

John J. Cochran, sales manager of the Camden Lumber 
Company, yellow pine manufacturers and dealers, has 
heen out of the city nearly a month, and he reports that 
conditions at the mills are in fair shape, except that the 
car shortage has appeared on the Camden branch of the 
Tron Mountain railroad and its connections below, and 
that considerable difficulty is already being experienced 
in getting rolling stock along that road. Mr. Cochran 
stated that the prospects for yellow pine were bright, 
and that the trade of his company of late had been fully 
up to his expectations, with a steady demand and firm 
value. He jooked for higher prices in the near future. 

The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company has been doing a 
good business since September 1, showing a Slight 
imerease over the demand for August for the correspond- 
ing week, with a larger number of inquiries than usual, 
a steady demand and good values. While trade is not up 
to the corresponding period of last year, it is neverthe- 
less encouraging and reasonably satisfactory. é 

Walter A. Zelnicker, the well known mill supply man, 
advises that demand for supplies is rather more conserva- 
tive of late than during the first part of the year, but at 
the same time reports show some flattering orders for his 
Specialties. Since coming to St. Louis Mr. Zelnicker has 
extended the scope of his business greatly and now ships 
mill supplies to nearly every state in the country and 
receives inquiries frequently from foreign countries. Mr. 
Zelnicker is generally recognized throughout the saw 
mill trade as one of the most aggressive young business 
men and one upon whom they can depend to fill orders 
promptly when placed with him. 

_ The Branch Saw Company advises that there is a con- 
tinued heavy demand for saws of all kinds and that its 
various agencies and traveling salesmen report a gratify- 

ing business among the lumbermen. This company has 
done a heavy business for the past eighteen months, lim- 
ited only to the capacity. of its works, and in the band 


saw line it is almost impossible for the company to fill 
orders in less than sixty to ninety days. 

Frank R, Pierce, manager of the Louis Werner Saw 
Mill Company, states that mill conditions are in good 
shape and that his company is receiving its share of busi- 
ness from all sources. The new yellow pine mill at Tioga, 
La., is now running full time, as are the other mills of 
the company, and Mr. Pierce confidently looks for a good 
fall trade. 

The Charles F. Luehrman Hardwood Lumber Company 
is having a good run of orders for all the lumber it car- 
ries and is counting on an excellent fall business. 

J. C. MeLachlin, manager of the Big Four Lumber 
Company, large yellow pine manufacturer and dealer, 
advises that trade since September 1 has improved and 
that inquiries are more numerous and prospects more 
encouraging. He reports that mill conditions have been 
all right and both the company’s mills are running on 
full time. 





THE MIDDLE [ISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The volume of business in 
and around this busy lumber center has improved some- 
what during the past week, and very few complaints are 
heard at the amount of business being done. A few of 
those who expected a fall rush or orders to start in with 
the advent of September are disappointed, but even these 
are pleased with the present business, which they say 
means so much because it is heavy and at the same time 
shows very plainly that the lumber ordered is merely for 
filling-in purposes. They are glad so many people have 
allowed their stocks to run down to the point where fill- 
ing in is necessary. Some of the ultra-conservative 
wholesalers say that they do not expect any radical 
changes in values before spring, figuring on the effects of 
the election, but they think there will be enough business 
placed to keep the mills busy. This is as pessimistic a 
view of the situation as can be found around town, be- 
cause the majority of the St. Louis people are decidedly 
optimistic. 

While there is no great rush of building in the large 
cities, there is so much more doing than during the early 
part of the summer that it looks like a rush in compari- 
son. Sales of stock to the woodworking factories are 


\also larger than they were, but it cannot yet be said that , 


they are buying on other than a hand-to-mouth basis. 
\A great many, especially among the manufacturers 
of yellow pine, fear that the tendency is so much to delay 
the placing of orders that the car shortage will be upon 
them before they are as far behind with their orders as 
they would like to be, and they fear the consequences— 
from the point of view of the retailer as well as from 
that of their own. 

In other ways the yellow pine situation has improved. 
Sales are heavier than they were, and very fair prices are 
being received for stock. The advance made in dimension 
has been easily maintained, and the demand for it is so 
strong there are no fears expressed as to its future. The 
items on the left-hand side of the list are moving in 
greater volume than they were at last report, but the 
wholesalers are not yet satisfied, as their stocks of 
uppers are increasing and the supply of lower grade is 
decreasing, which leaves mill stocks very poorly bal- 
anced, 

The hardwood people have been moving more stock 
during the past ten days than at any time during the 
summer. Receipts have been quite heavy, the fear that 
the river will soon be at a stage where navigation will 
be almost impossible having stimulated the efforts of 
those having lumber yet to be delivered on old contracts. 

The statistical report of the St. Louis Hardwood & 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange shows that there was 
more lumber moving into and out of the city during the 
past month than during August of last year. This will 
surprise many, but it confirms the statement some have 
made that the volume of lumber changing hands was 
fully up to the standard of last year, although the show- 
ing is not nearly so great from a pecuniary standpoint. 
Daily reports from each railroad show the aggregate re- 
ceipts to have been 8,804 cars, in comparison with 8,505 
cars during August last year. The receipts by river— 
exclusive of white pine from the upper river—were 
6,925,000 feet. against 7,305,000 feet last year, showing 
a loss. The shipments were 5,730 cars, against 5,446 cars. 
In all of the items there has been a gain over July, the 
July figures being: Rail receipts, 8,368 cars; river re- 
ceipts, 5,428,000 feet; rail shipments, 5,277 cars. The re- 
ceipts during the past week aggregated 24,109,000 feet, 
while the shipments were 15,156,000 feet. 

It is announced from Topeka, Kan., today that there 
has been a settlement of the controversy existing between 
the railroads and the lumber dealers regarding a recent 
advance in freight rates to certain portions of Kansas. 
The settlement was in the nature of a compromise. The 
advance made a few months ago was 24 cents, and it has 
been agreed to cut this by 14 cents, leaving the new rate 
one cent in advance of what it was before the disturb- 
ance. The St. Louis people shipping into that territory 
have watched the fight with keen interest. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St, Louis Refrigerator & 


Wooden Gutter Company, has returned from a brief va- 
cation trip to Colorado points. 

L. B. Pipkin, of the Beaumont Lumber Company, Beau- 
—— Tex., was in the city during the early part of the 
week, 

At the offices of the Big Four Lumber Company it was 
reported that a good supply of orders had been booked 
during the past few weeks, and that the mills are rushed. 
The new planing mill at Thornton, Ark., starts running 
nights this week, and will endeavor to get rid of an ac- 
cumulation of orders. J. C. McLachlin, manager of this 
company, is spending a few weeks fishing among the 
Wisconsin lakes. 

J. H. Trump, of the Trump Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a lengthy rest among the northern resorts. 

Walter Goodnow, manager of the freight rate depart- 
ment of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has resigned, and will go west for his health. He is 
succeeded by C. P. Headley, formerly of the Missouri 
Pacific railway. 

A. T. Gerrans, who has recently returned from the 
southern cypress country, reports that things look even 
better at that end of the line than they do in this north- 
ern country. He says every one is busy, and there is no 
lack of business at any of the mills. 

J. P. Batchelor, of the Cottonbelt Lumber Company, of 
Bearden, Ark.. spent a few days of last week in this city. 





THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4.—It is getting close to 
the time when the fall trade of the dealers in this terri- 
tory begins to get active. In some localities business 
has been good for some weeks, but generally speaking re- 
tail dealers of the southwest look for about September 15 
to start their fall business, and within ten days the 
country demand will show signs of activity. For the 
past week or two orders for yard stock have shown that 
the dealers, whose stocks are lower than advisable, are 
placing orders to sort up their piles in good shape, and 
the wholesalers here expect to have a good steady de- 
mand from this time on, with lots of rush orders for 
stock that will be wanted quickly. Lack of cars has 
already been causing more or less delay in the shipment 
of orders from the south, but the delay already exper- 
ienced is not a marker to the condition that will pre- 
vail during the next ninety days if indications count for 
anything. Nearly all southern lines have had trouble 
during the past thirty days in furnishing cars, and 
some mills have had to wait from five to ten days before 
getting a single car. Grain blockades now prevail at 
Kansas City and other grain centers, tying up thou- 
sands of cars, and when it is taken into consideration 
that the cotton crop has not yet begun to move. it will 
readily be seen that when the roads begin handling the 
cotton in addition to corn and wheat the mill men are 
going to be given the short end of the deal and will get 
cars only when the above-named commodities are taken 
care of. 

Contrary to current talk the retail demand, generally 
speaking, has been up to the average so far this year. 
The line yard concerns here, whose yards are scattered 
all over the territory, report that on the whole their 
business is ahead of the same period in 1899. Some 
yards show a decrease, but more an increase. The 
same will hold true in individual cases, and while in 
some localities the dealers have not done as much busi- 
ness as they did during the first eight months of last 
year there are more who have exceeded last year’s de- 
mand. The trouble is that the manufacturers have 
dumped their stuff on the dealers when they did not 
need it, and who bought because prices were way down, 
and when it came time when the dealers usually buy 
they did not need much lumber and placed their orders 
sparingly. 

From the retail standpoint there is nothing discourag- 
ing in the prospects and the volume of business in the 
southwest during the fall will be fully up to the aver- 
age. From the wholesale standpoint the outlook is not 
so satisfactory, solely on account of the unstable con- 
dition of prices that has prevailed all this year. The 
dealers have already gotten in a good supply of lumber 
at prices lower than present quotations and will con- 
tinue to play a waiting game and order sparingly until 
they are forced to stock up after their present stocks 
are exhausted, and by that time prices may again be 
demoralized, judging from past experience. This is not 
probable, however, for the car shortage in the south is 
going to make shipments slow, and the manufacturers 
should get all the business they can take care of with 
anything like promptness at full list prices. When a 
dealer wants stock in a hurry he is willing to pay the 
list, or even a premium if necessary, to a mill that will 
guarantee an extra prompt shipment, and in the fall 
there is always lots of rush order business. 

Will A. Pickering returned home last week from his 
eastern trip after an absence of about six weeks, and on 
Sunday left here for the mills of the company at Picker- 
ing, La. Mr, Pickering states that they are having a 
nice run of business and a number of good railroad con- 
tracts are keeping them busy. , 

O. O. Russell, manager of the sales department of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, left 
here last Thursday for Salt Lake City, te be gone four 
or six weeks. Mr. Russell has not been well for some 
months and expects to remain away from business until 
he is in his usual good health. Clarence Slagle, of the 
Missouri Lumber & Mining Company, has come up from 
Grandin, Mo., and will look after things here in the 
absence of Mr. Russell. 

J. M. Bernardin left here Sunday for a business trip 
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to Minneapolis. He will be away about a week. George 
Swartz, who is away from town the most of his time, 
either at the mills of the E. G. Swartz Company or at 
other places in the interests of his company, is at home 
this week and expects to remain here for the next few 
weeks. Mr. Swartz says they have no complaint to 
make as to the state of their trade, as they have enough 
orders on hand to keep them going for several weeks, 
and he looks for a nice trade through the fall. 





CRESCENT CITY TRADE. 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 3.—It is reported that the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad is preparing to build sev- 
eral new branches through the southern sections of 
Mississippi. The statement is being made that within 
the next ninety days contracts will be let for about 100 
miles of additional track, to be completed by the early 
spring. In conjunction with the news of these new 
branches comes the report of increasing activity among 
the lumber mills along the line. The output of these 
mills is increasing daily and the rolling stock of the 
road is being put to its best efforts to handle the ship- 
ments to northern points. The average daily ship- 
ments through Jackson, Miss., is from fifty to sixty cars, 
and this is in addition to the vast amount of lumber 
exported through Gulfport. 

The Reeves-Powell Lumber Company is the name of 
the firm with which W. A. Powell, formerly with the 
Sutherland-Innes Company, has identified himself. W. 
D. Reeves, the well-known manufacturer of Helena, has 
linked forces with Mr. Powell. The latter, in addition 
to his duties in his new sphere, finds time to attend 
to the affairs of the New Orleans Exporters’ Association 
as its president. ; ; 

It is reported that William Buchanan will put in a 
large sawmill at Minden, La. ; e 

Edward Alcott, of London, one of the big British 
importers of lumber from these parts, arrived in the 
city this morning. He comes to New Orleans once every 
year to arrange for his purchases. Mr. Alcott will spend 
some little time in New Orleans, looking over the field 
and closing contracts for fall delivery. He says he will 
buy more heavily this year than for some time past. 
He was one of the passengers on the Deutschland on her 
record breaking trip from Southampton. He sailed from 
Southampton at 4:30 o’clock Sunday afternoon, a week 
ago, and arrived in New York the following Saturday 
morning at 9:30 o’clock. “I made a quick trip,” said 
he. “I had no idea that any records had been broken 
until I reached New York.” 

President B. F. Fridge, of the Tallahalla Lumber Com- 
pany, has just bought from the New Orleans & North 
Eastern railroad several miles of sixty-pound rail and 
a fine locomotive, with all necessary equipment for put- 
ting in and operating a railroad from Ellisville, Miss., 
to his timber tract. The ties are now being cut and 
work on the road will be begun in about two weeks. 
Right of way is being negotiated for and property- 
holders along the proposed route are giving it freely. 
The building of the road will necessitate the bridging 
of the Tallahala. The road will be standard gage. Mr. 
Fridge contemplates the putting in of a new engine, 
additional boilers, new dry kilns and a planing mill in 
connection with his plant, which will greatly increase 
its capacity. 

Lueas E. Moore, of Lucas EF. Moore & Co., returned 
Saturday after a three months’ sojourn in Europe. He 
is looking in the best of health and reports having had 
a pleasant rest. Mr. Moore states that stocks on the 
other side are rather large and that he does not look 
for any marked increase in export demand for the pres- 
ent. 

The executive committee of the New Orleans Export- 
ers’ Association had a meeting Friday and elected D. 'T. 
Rees to the position of secretary protem, during the 
absence of Secretary W. K. Knox, who leaves tomor- 
row morning for a two months’ stay in Canada, 

The “Biggest Belt in the World” reached New Orleans 
safely and is now on exhibition in the establishment of 
the C. T. Patterson Company. It was made by the 
Chicago Belting Company, of Chicago. 

Mr. Alcott, the London lumberman heretofore men- 
tioned, was joined at his hotel this morning by Messrs. 
Griffiths and Wiegall, of Memphis, ‘Tenn. Mr. Wiegall is 
an Englishman who has lived in America for several 
years and who has thoroughly posted himself on the 
conditions of the lumber trade of this country. Mr. 
Aleott had a kind word to say for gum, which he 
declared was beginning to take a more prominent place 
in the lumber marts of the world. It is coming into 
greatest prominence in the manufacture of furniture. 
Mr. Alcott said that stocks on the other side were quite 
good, but he believes that the next few months will see 
quite an awakening in the hardwood line. 

The bags of opening the Lake Borgne canal is 
expected to take a definite turn in the next few weeks. 
Indeed, the word project should hardly be used, for it is 
already assured. M. J. Sanders is the leading spirit in 
the scheme and he has been abroad all summer, owing 
to the consolidation of the West Indian Steamship Com- 
pany, of which he is the New Orleans agent with the 
Leyland line. This consolidation of steamship interests 
will be a great thing for the lumber exporters, for it 
will bring additional tonnage to the port and just now 
tonnage is very scarce, 

A new steamship line—the Mexican-American Steam- 
ship Company—will be put in operation out of New 
Orleans November 1. General offices will be established 
in St. Louis. A semi-monthly service will be given to 


Tampico, Vera Cruz and one other port which has not. 


yet been made public. Particular attention will be paid 


by this company to the development of lumber exports to 
Mexico. 


Southwestern Agent R. F. Tate, of the Seaboard Air 
Line, today said that the company which he represents 
had placed an order for 1,000 flat cars, 700 box cars and 
300 refrigerator cars with the Baltimore Car Company. 
This order has just been sent in, and shows the neces- 
sity which exists in the south for more rolling stock. 





AFFAIRS AT ORANGE, 


ORANGE, ‘TEx., Sept. 3.—Every lumber manufacturer 
in Orange reports a decided increase in the demand for 
yard stock within the past two weeks and the end 
of summer reveals conditions that fully justify the pre- 
dictions made some time since of a big fall trade. 

The mills at this place passed through the dull sea- 
son without making any sacrifices of their stocks and 
never at any time giving countenance to the panicky 
feeling and cut price methods that prevailed in some 
localities, firmly adhering to the belief that behind the 
cloud the sun was still shining and that a better day 
would dawn ’ere long. This brighter day was some- 
what tardy in appearing, but they were patient and at 
last the clouds have begun to disappear and the sun 
shines brightly. ; 

For the past fortnight every mail has brought a big 
batch of ‘orders and a “age wm + gratifying feature 
of the business is that the orders are sent in open, the 
question of price being subordinated to that of quick 
delivery. It would seem that dealers have delayed stock- 
ing up their yards until the last moment and now the 
demand is upon them and finds their stocks depleted 
and badly broken. This makes it necessary for them to 
send rush orders to the mills and insist upon immedi- 
ate delivery. Fortunately up to this time the mills 
have had an ample supply of cars and have been enabled 
to fill all orders promptly, but now that cotton has begun 
to move to market the annual car shortage will soon 
become felt in its most virulent form. 

A special feature of the demand is the gradually 
increasing call from the northwest, from which terri- 
tory some nice orders are now being sent to the mills 
at this place, which formerly enjoyed a big business with 
that section. When the market became demoralized 
there, though, these mills prudently withdrew and have 
shipped very little lumber into that section for some 
time. All the orders that come from the northwest 
insist upon immediate delivery and from the business 
now being done it would seem that southern long leaf 
yellow pine is going more generally into consumption 
there than ever before. 

Another market which formerly proved a valuable 
outlet for material from this section, but which for 
some time has been a barren field, is again falling into 
line, viz., the northeast, and some good orders have 
been recently placed here for material to be delivered 
at North Atlantic ports. During the past week one 
schedule of 8,000,000 feet, 12x12-24, was submitted to 
the mills here and another schedule of 5,000,000 feet. 
The chances are that both orders will be placed with 
mills at Orange which are especially well prepared for 
taking care of them. 

An order was placed here during the past week for 
a large lot of 24x6-12 to 20 feet, all heart yellow pine, 
which is to be manufactured into staves and used for 
making a water conduit at Trenton Glen, above Utica, 
N. Y. This material is being gotten out in the rough 
by the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company and will 
be finished by Alexander Gilmer. It will be dressed 
to a curve and a special machine for the purpose is now 
being manufactured here. This order calls for enough 
of the material to make 3,000 lineal feet of this con- 
duit, 84 inches in diameter. 

The export trade remains at about the same status 
as for several weeks past. There is a good demand but 
few deals are being consummated on account of the 
scarcity of ocean tonnage and the high rates of freight 
demanded. One schedule of 2,000,000 feet was placed 
here last week and another for 1,000,000 feet is now 
being considered. 

The Sabine Export Company cleared from Sabine Pass 
this week the steamship Mombassa for Cardiff, Wales. 
This vessel carried out the largest cargo of lumber and 
timber ever shipped from Sabine Pass, her cargo aggre- 
gating 3,478,578 feet, valued at $62,402. This company 
also cleared the steamship Moonstone from Sabine Pass 
for a continental port. It has chartered the steamship 
Lavernock, which will load a part cargo of grain at 
Port Arthur and then drop down to Sabine Pass and 
finish with lumber. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company cleared the 
Bartlett from Sabine Pass for Vera Cruz and is expect- 
ing the schooner Jno. F. Kranz to load for the same 
port. 

The Orange and Wingate lumber companies dispatched 
the bark Ceres from Sabine Pass to Tampico with a 
cargo of railroad material and have chartered an Italian 
bark for a cargo of lumber to Buenos Ayres. 

The Deering Harvester Company, of Chicago, has had 
a representative in this section recently investigating 
among the big yellow pine mills with a view to mak- 
ings some extensive contracts for material to be used 
in the construction of its harvesting machinery. 

H. J. Lutcher, president, and W. H. Stark, secretary- 
treasurer, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
with their families, have been spending a month at 
Thousand Islands. G. Bedell Moore, vice-president of 
the same company, with Mrs. Moore, has been summering 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y. ‘ 

George W. Bancroft, secretary-treasurer of the Ban- 
croft Lumber Company, with his wife, has just returned 
from a trip to Canada. 

Emmett Buehler, vice-president and general manager 
of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company, has been 
in Williamsport, Pa., his old home, for the past. ten 
days, where he was called by the illness of his son. 


IN MIDDLE AND NORTHERN ALABAIIA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 3.—So far as the lumber 
business in the local field and adjacent territory is con- 
cerned this week it is a matter of “pay your money and 
take your choice” in the way of opinion. Mr. McCullam, 
of the Sample Lumber Company, took rather a gloomy 
view of the situation. “We are doing very little,” he 
said. “Business is dull and sales are few, with no strik- 
ing number of inquiries or very bright prospects of future 
movements. Our mill at Hollins is closed down. We 
are putting in a new engine, one of the latest pattern, 
and an electric light plant, with capacity of 100 arc and 
incandescent lights. We will be idle two weeks.” Mr. 
McCullam said further: “I don’t see why business 
should not pick up, for the dealers on the other side of 
the river report good sales and inquiries and shortage of 
cars to handle output in some cases.” The Hollins mill 
cuts 60,000 feet a day. 

This pessimistic view did not extend to the oflices of T. 
H. Johnston & Co. and the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
for both report a nice trade. T. H. Johnston modestly 
disclaimed disposition to boast, but said he had orders 
on his desk for 500,000 feet of lumber not yet filled. His 
business during August was fine and he had no complaint 
to make. Mr. Mooar, of the Jenks company, was equally 
as cheerful, asserting that his firm is doing a nice busi- 
ness. J. Morgan Smith, president of the Birmingham 
Lumber Company, was also optimistic and seemed pleased 
at the outlook. David Fellows, assistant local manager 
for the Lathrop-Hatten mills, of Riverside, said his peo- 
ple were doing very well, though there was no rush just 
at this time. 

The meeting of the Georgia association at Tybee last 
week, at which it was decided to shut down for a few 
weeks until prices got better, is expected to result in 
good, not only to the trade in Georgia, but in Alabama. 

The proposition to organize an Alabama lumbermen’s 
association and a local association is still discussed with 
varied prospects of results. One leading dealer is of the 
opinion that if Alabama men were now united and would 
join hands with the Georgians the market could easily 
be brought into subjection and materially strengthened. 

Several lumber mills are ready, or about so, for busi- 
ness along the line of the new branch of the Mobile & 
Ohio railway from Montgomery, Ala., to Columbus, Miss. 
At Reform the mill of J. C, Forbes & Bro. is ready for 
work, with a capacity of 25,000 feet of dressed stock a 
day. The plant is equipped with planing mills and other 
machinery for manufacturing the product. At Fonda the 
Coal Fire Lumber Company, whose mill will cut 8,000 
feet a day, is almost ready. J. B. Ross is president and 
manager, The mill with a capacity of 10,000 feet a day 
at MeShann, erected by the Mayo Lumber Company, of 
Columbus, Miss., is about complete. The plant is fully 
equipped with modern machinery. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 

Mosite, ALA., Sept. 3.—The exports of lumber and 
timber from Mobile for the past twelve months have sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations. Not only has 
the volume of business been the largest ever recorded 
at the custom ‘house, but it has been done on a higher 
plane of values. Below we append the year’s business 
in wood goods and the figures tell a story of a record- 
breaking year ending September 1: 








Poreign. 
Superficial feet. 
1900-1899. 1898-1899. 
mies Bingdom ....ccccccsvoecee 13,176,660 12,470,134 
NG 50a REM n os TKS OO pH Oe ,427,692 257,703 
J SO re eee 11,793,904 5,397,032 
di i5 vat co Nee EA's Gee ge IW 11,029,307 6,823,614 
United States Colombia........... 2,922,827 1,103,397 
MEER WE GOUNOR. cocccsccesess ") demete 353,000 
BRIN, Nin Wo bec clacnied arp vihies & OAR ae 5,088,077 4,226,855 
Rca vie Sch 60 0-0 so 00d 4S] arash 0e 39,177,374 15,036,691 
EE Ss Coke Fea eae Kwek eee 3,691,250 5,250,998 
MN © GMI oy 0.5 0d 8 60 bee whe 316,355 eeenee 
Argentine Republic ............... 24,964,519 18,440,629 
DEE Nie seks 6543 F644 KK YR BOS 2,349,911 6,286,889 
EE Seon ck sss pete er ree tke? CE 425,813 
EE ie Ob ce eMC Ve CERES es 963,638 536,625 
a ESR acer rane einem 12,182 212,108 
EL ses Gach SS 4t85 bea eas. a Mes 1,108,418 
EE voc ecleiik sss bekeaneehes Aer. 356,412 
EES BORE a: 5. ig re. aos hay unig 6 Yd are 4,693,266 
Oe eee 1,074,125 
Spanish Honduras ..ie.cccccccece 65,000 
SOREEIE MEMUNOEOD vc ceccceseve vee 342,967 
EE, SUK scON ee ke diees cos eee + Jala 
GPE SERIE Se 9 Se RRA ern eens ae 484,427 
NE a aaah 21h eS ¥. 8 4ek: soe. ® oat Cee 2,353,406 
ES hsp n't sso 'S 4 ose CA es 148,953 
Pree oe 45,466 
eS A) ee eet eee 455,107 
eres eee 58,000 
Coastwise 
Superficial feet. 
1900-1899. 1898-1899. 
Ce aS 12,570,694 2,596,000 
pg SS ee ree 885,000 _..... . 
a OE eerie os 324,000 140,000 
Be, SRB aos vis bs 6030000 356,587 ..--+: 
a i ee 700,000 
NES ICS bos vc g8 5b dngie bs 0 be 762,867  ...+:: 
Sa SA meres at 448,000 518,000 
PUREE BOI Rs ne isscninscds 5 ulate ceed 244,378 
PE kc SS dS cos. oe Oe ea 16,046,648 3,498,378 
AGO COUR MOPRIN. 656 iio cas eens 126,634,413 80,999,230 
RING ORIN so ol in sees we 142,681,061 84,497,608 


The greatest increase shown in the exports of |umber 
to any country is to be found in the exports to Cuba, 
there being an increase this season of 24,000,000 feet, in 
round numbers. The Argentine Republic is next with 
6,000,000 feet increase, while Germany shows the same 
gain. Holland comes in with a gain of 5,000,000 feet, 
and Spain with 4,000,000 feet. 

During the year we have had as new customers 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and Gibraltar. In the coastwise 
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trade the most notable feature was an increase of 10,- 


000,000 feet to New York. This increase was doubtless 
due to the new line of steamers out of Mobile to that 
city. 

The total exports of sawn timber show an increase of 
3,700,000 cubic feet, due in a large part to the estab- 
lishment of offices in this city of the well known and 
reliable houses of W. S. Keyser & Co., Baars, Dun- 
woody & Co., the Sutherland-Innes Company (Limited) 
and Wright & Whiting. 

The season began with a brisk outward movement of 
lumber and timber, and this was particularly true with 
regard to the exports to Cuba, from which there was 
a great demand following the cessation of hostilities 
down there. And this demand was not alone from 
Cuba, but from every country, seemingly, on the globe. 
During the season the river and bay have been full of 
vessels loading in the stream, not being able to get a 
berth at the wharves. This condition of business con- 
tinued during the entire year and as the demand for 
wood goods increased the prices advanced until timber 
went up to 16 cents and “specials” were sold at a consid- 
erable advance over this quotation. 

The price of lumber also advanced and was well main- 
tained. The new season begins with prices firm and a 
good demand, and those in a position to know are con- 
vinced that the shipment of wood goods will be limited 
only by the capacity of the mills. 

The sheds of the Jackson Lumber Company, Jackson, 
Miss., were destroyed by fire last week. Loss estimated 
at $10,000; fully covered by insurance. 

Fred. Wagar is going around these days with a 
12x12 square-edged and sound smile on his face. The 
cause is a recent addition to the personnel of the Wagar 
Lumber Company. The new member weights thirteen 
pounds, and Fred says he is “prime.” We hereby move 
that this “prime” representative of the third generation 
be elected honorary member of every yellow pine organ- 
ization in the south. 

W. W. Smith, of the Wagar Lumber Company, accom- 
panied by his wife, is in New York. 

The Seaboard Manufacturing Company, Fairford, Ala., 
‘is extending its logging road several miles, to Healing 
Springs, Ala. This company is building two new saw 
mills of large capacity along the extension. George F. 
Montgomery is the moving spirit in this vast enterprise, 
and he deserves much credit for the ability displayed in 
the management. 


MEETING OF GEORGIA SAWMILL MEN. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 29.—The Georgia Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly mecting at Tybee Island, 
twenty miles from this city, yesterday, and was largely 
attended by the members. 

President H. H. Tift being absent, the vice-president, 
M. F. Amorous, of Bayboro, Ga., took the chair. 

It was decided to maintain the present price list and 
to continue to curtail the output one-third or more, as 
agreed upon in the last meeting held at Tifton, Ga. This 
policy has been generally observed by the members and 
works to their advantage. While the demand has not 
heen great, the ordinary mill man has been able to hold 
to prices quoted last month, whereas if all the mills 
had been running on full time there would have doubt- 
less been a scramble for orders and a considerable cut in 
prices. 

At present inquiries are coming in much more freely 
and the indications are that by the next meeting of the 
association all the mills will be compelled to run to the 
limit of their capacity. In this event prices will 
undoubtedly be benefited. 

The continued long dry spell has enabled the mill men 
to work to advantage in getting large and heavy timbers 
out of low places, and a large quantity of this kind of 
stock has been sold lately at good prices. The market 
remains about steady at the following prices, f. 0. b. ves- 
sel at Savannah, Ga.: Minimum yard sizes, $10.50 to 
$11; car sills, $12 to $13.50; difficult sizes, $14 to $16; 
ship stock, $16 to $18; sawn ties, $8 to 9; hewn ties, 35 
cents to 38 cents. 

Freights are dull just at present and vary from $4.25 
to Baltimore to $6 to Portland, Me. 


ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 

Brunswick, Ga., Sept. 5.—The month of August in 
lumber shipments has revealed a falling off from July. 
lhe entire district of Brunswick shows a total of 10,464,- 
900 feet in sawn timber, and 15,500 cubic feet in hewn 
timber. In lumber, manufactured, the amount was but 
28,000 feet. To this total amount can be added 8000 
telegraph poles. At present the harbor docks are well 








lined with vessels, for both coastwise and foreign. The 
steamship Lassell, now flying the American flag, js load- 
ing an immense cargo of cross-ties for a large tie export- 
ing firm. 
An immense timber raft of 1,000,000 feet was towed 
up from Darien to Savannah last week, to ship to foreign 
uyers. 





EXPORTS FROM PENSACOLA. 


PENSACOLA, Fra., Sept. 3.—The value of exports from 
Pensacola for August amounted to $794,643 and these 
were distributed among twenty-three foreign ports, Dur- 
ing the month twenty-three steamers cleared, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 41,303, and eleven sailing vessels, 
footing up 6,344 tons. 

The custom house books show the exports of lumber 
and timber for the month to be 35,971,357 superficial feet, 
which is an enormous amount for this space of time and 
the season of the year, 

The constant repetition of such figures month after 
month would apparently argue that the end was near, 
but this is not so. To quote J. A. Chaffin, of J. A. Chaffin 
& Co., Milton, Fla., who said recently, when alluding to 
these figures: “When I came into this country thirty- 
five years ago people said then that in twenty-five years 
there would not be a foot of yellow pine left here; but 
the exports from Pensacola have steadily increased since 
that time, and the woods are full of fine timber yet.” 

The exporters here take an optimistic view of future 
business, and when the freight market adjusts itself the 
outward movement of lumber will increase. 

All of the mills in this section are running full time 
and report a full supply of logs and satisfactory prices. 

The new tugboat of the W. B. Wright Company is 
ready to go into commission. It is said that she is the 
most powerful tug in the harbor. 

Another mill is that of the Sipsey River Lumber Com- 
pany, at Buhl. This will cut easily 25,000 feet a day 
and is modern in every way. The Lumberman corre- 
spondent learns from H. C. Reynolds, passenger agent of 
the Mobile & Ohio, that there are several other mills 
contemplated on his line and that he understands the 
immense timber interests between Columbus, Miss., and 
Montgomery are to be fully worked. 

I’. H. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop-Hatten Lum- 
ber Company, at Riverside, has done two things recently 
—bought a lot with prospects of erecting a fine mansion 
in this city and entered actively into politics. The latter 
action came about this way: Mr. Lathrop is an ardent 
republican and is honest in believing McKinley is the 
leader to whom the country must look for prosperity. 
The populists and republicans combined in the seventh 
congressional district and named a populist, who was 
aforetime a republican, to cppose the democratic nominee. 
Mr. Lathrop was then made chairman of the campaign 
committee and is now in control. 

The Stegall Lumber Company, at Huntsville, got the 
contract for 1,000,000 feet of lumber, which the Dallas 
Cotton Mills of that city will use in erecting new houses, 
They will sublet to other dealers. 

The Oxana Lumber Company, at Oxana, has put in a 
four-sided planing and matching machine. J. A. Hill, 
manager of the plant, is doing well with it. 

The North Alabama Lumber Company, composed of 
eastern capitalists, has established a business at Decatur. 
I’, J. O'Connell is manager. The company has a steam- 
boat and fleet of barges and will operate on the Tennessee 
river, The yards are large and will accommodate a big 
business. 

Walter W. Lynn, secretary and treasurer of the Bel- 
lamy Planing Mill, at Florence, is dead. Deceased was 
born in 1875 at Livingston, Ala., and served in the First 
Mississippi regiment in the Spanish war. He went to 
Florence first with the Florence Pump & Lumber Com- 
pany, and remained with it until a short time ago, when 
he was elected to the position above noted. 

W. J. Fowler, at Hightower, lost his saw mill by fire 
last week. His total damage is $4,000, with no insurance. 

W. A. Hammond, the new manager of the Bellamy 
Planing Mills, at Florence, has entered the jobbing busi- 
ness and will work the trade regularly. 

At Gadsden the Southern Manufacturing Company 
has purchased the interest of Cassells Bros. in the Cas- 
sells Lumber Company, including mills, planers, ete. 

Mancill Casey has put in a saw mill at Ozark. 

The London Naval Stores Company has been organized 
at Brewton. Loveless Bros., of Brewton, and two others 
of Savannah compose the concern. The company is capi- 
talized at $15,000 and has 10,000 acres of pine in Kseam- 
bia and Conecuh counties. 
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Obituary. 


M, G. Luce, 


M. G. Luce, of the Luce Lumber Company, Clare, Ark., 
died at Hot Springs, Ark., a few weeks ago, aged 26, of 
typhoid malaria, after an illness of a fortnight. He was 
taken ill at Clare, Ark., where he owns a hardwood mill, 
and was removed to Hot Springs in order to obtain bet- 
ter medical attention, but all to no effect, as he passed 
away shortly after reaching there. His remains were 
taken to Grand Rapids, Mich., for interment. 

M. G. Luce was originally from Grand Rapids and 
more recently from southern Mississippi, where he was 
one of the firm of R. G. Luce & Sons, who were engaged 
in the tram business in that section. Last November 
he went over a considerable portion of the hardwood 
district in Arkansas, investigating the prospects there, 
and being a practical.man he spent a considerable por- 
tion of his time in the woods and swamps. He finally 
decided to invest in Woodruff, Cross and St. Francis 
counties, where he made large purchases of timber lands 
and also bought the milling plant of the Arkansas 
Bending Company. His timber lands ran 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 feet, and the organization of the Luce Lumber 
Company was the final outcome. 

Mr. Luce was a very young man, but energetic and a 
careful lumberman. He had spent several years in the 
southern timber country and had. made lumber the 
study of his life. His father, R. G. Luce, is a well 
known furniture manufacturer at Grand Rapids, and 
his brother, Gregory M. Luce, is operating in yellow pine 
at Lucedale, Miss. 

In addition to the Luce Lumber Company, of which 
he was president, the deceased had made large invest- 
ments in additional hardwood lands, holding options on 
about 10,000 acres. He leaves a young wife, formerly 
Miss Thomas, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and having been 
married only about a year, his demise is a peculiarly seu 
and unfortunate one to record. 








Hon. Henry Gordon Burleigh. 


Hon. Henry Gordon Burleigh, for many years inter- 
ested in the lumber business of northern New York, died 
at his home in Whitehall, that state, August 15, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. 

Mr. Burleigh was not only extensively interested in the 
lumber business during nearly a half century, but for a 
number of years enjoyed national prominence as a legis- 
lator in the house of representatives at Washington, 
and as a leader in the councils of his party. He was born 
in Canaan, Grafton county, N. H., June 2, 1832. He be- 
gan ‘his business career as a clerk in the store of Wilson 
& Calkins, at Ticonderoga, N. Y. After being with them 
for severa] years, the firm failed and Mr. Burleigh, hay- 
ing saved up a little money, was enabled to buy out the 
business. The business embraced general merchandise 
and dealings in lumber. In 1858 Mr. Burleigh’s brother 
was admitted to partnership and a boat-building busi- 
ness was established. Along in the ’70’s Mr. Burleigh 
removed to Whitehall, N. Y., in order to more conven- 
iently look after his interests, which were becoming quite 
extensive. He had acquired large tracts of timber lands 
bordering on Lake George, and in 1881 the Whitehall 
Lumber Company, in which he owned the controlling in- 
terest, was organized, and became one of the most ex- 
tensive concerns in that section of the country. Mr. Bur- 
leigh was extensively interested in various banking and 
insurance corporations in eastern and northeastern New 
York, and was a director of the International Paper 
Company, of Ticonderoga, as well as of the St. Maurice 
Lumber Company, besides having stock in some twenty 
other concerns, in some of which he held a controlling 
interest. 

Mr. Burleigh’s entry into political life was made in 
1875, when he was elected to the New York assembly 
from Washington county. In 1882 he was re-elected by 
the republican party as a member of congress from the 
Rensselaer-Washington district, and for many years 
was a conspicuous figure in framing national] legislation. 

Mr. Burleigh was married in 1870 to Miss Jane Rich- 
ards, of Ticonderoga, who died August 18, 1899. Three 
sons were born, who now survive their parents—namely, 
Henry G., Jr., Charles R. and James W. Burleigh. 





Robert T. Hayes. 


One of the pioneer lumbermen of the east passed away 
in the death of R. T. Hayes, of Gardiner, Me., senior 
member of the firm of R. T. Hayes & Co., who died 
August 24, of cancer. Mr. Hayes was born in Chel- 
sea, May 29, 1830, and spent his boyhood on his fath- 
er’s farm, entering lumber camps as he grew older. 
When 28 years old he went to California, but soon 
returned to Maine. Mr. Hayes had been employed in 
saw mills both before and after his trip west and in 
1863 he purchased Mr. Dorr’s interest in the mill of 
Whitmore & Dorr. About a year after this transaction 
his partner, Dexter Whitmore, died and Mr. Hayes 
continued the business alone for a year. In June, 1865, 
Joseph C. Atkins, of Farmingdale, purchased a half 
interest in the mill and the firm of R. T. Hayes & Co. 
was formed, which for the past thirty-five years has 
enjoyed prosperity. In the death of Mr. Hayes the 
town of Gardiner lost one of its best citizens, a man 
honored and respected by all. Mr. Hayes leaves a widow 
and two sons, Alvah R. and Dr. Wentworth L. Hayes. 





Archibald McCollum, a well known saw mill operator of 
Decoria, Minn., died recently of paralysis, after an Illness 
of about five years. 


Charles Easterby Swales, of Detroit, Mich., a prominent 


dealer in Michigan pine lands, died recently afte in 
of about a month * ’ — sa 
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NOTES FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, ONT., Sept. 3.—The W. C, Edwards Company, 
of Ottawa, has about 35,000 logs piled up at the mouth 
of the North Nation river. The late heavy rains and 
high water made things pretty lively and the logs were 
piled up to nearly four feet above high-water mark. 

The timber limits and mills of the Rimouski Lumber 
Company have been purchased by Price Bros., who will 
build a steam saw mill at the mouth of the Rimouski 
river, two miles below the present mills, which are run 
by water power, and which will be hereafter used exclu- 
sively for shingles. 

John Fleming, of Beamsville, Ont., while splitting a 
log of wood a few days ago, found eleven $20 gold pieces 
in the middle of the chunk. The money had evidently 
been put in a hole in the tree years ago and the hole 
plugged up. Mr. Fleming was the recipient of many 
congratulations from friends and citizens who have been 
splitting wood all their lives and who never got anything 
more desirable than a healthy appetite and a lame back. 

The Ottawa Lumber Company intends erecting a large 
warehouse on its storage and shipping premises at 
Ottawa. The building will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber. This lumber will be purchased 
throughout the country and shipped to Ottawa, where 
it will be sorted and stored in the new warehouse for 
the foreign market. The company has now well equipped 
premises and a large trade is being done with the local 
and outside markets. Its spruce and pine lumber are 
shipped from the mill at Rouge river, 160 miles distant, 
and Sorted for sale. The company is doing a large busi- 
hess with the British market, and has a branch at Glas- 
£0w, Scotland, in this connection. The German market 

as also been tapped and the Canadian product is said 
to meet with much favor. 

The chances for the formation of the big lumber trust, 
or syndicate, recently reported, which was to include 
: the principal lumber interests of Ottawa and the 

ttawa valley, are now stated to be very slight, and the 
trust will probably not materialize this year, if at all. 

he lumber trade of Manitoba and the northwest will 

r zeerted to a considerable extent by the partial failure 
is © grain crops in the province of Manitoba. Lumber 
ot gar as moving slowly, and little has been doing 
rs ate outside of the city of Winnipeg and the larger 
wns. On the Pacific coast, however, the prospects are 





said to be bright, as local trade is fairly active and large 
shipments are being made to foreign countries. 

Some twelve years ago the Dominion government, act- 
ing through its experimental farms, began the policy of 
encouraging the growth of forest trees by farmers in the 
northwest, where vast areas of farming country are 
almost destitute of trees. Since then 40,000 specimens 
have been planted at the central experimental farm at 
Ottawa; 4,000 trees were sent to Nappan farm, Nova 
Scotia; 65,000 to Brandon, Man.; 70,000 to Indian Head, 
N. W. T., and 35,000 to Agassiz, B. C. In addition to the 
trees sent to these branch experimental farms, the cen- 
tral farm distributed among farmers, chiefly settlers in 
the northwest, about 560,000 young forest trees and cut- 
tings, and about 9,000 pounds of tree seeds. In addition 
to the trees obtained from the central farm at Ottawa, 
the branch farms at Brandon and Indian Head have 
raised many thousands of young trees from seed of 
native species, obtained from trees growing in the coulees 
and bluffs in Manitoba and the northwest. Altogether 
the experimental farms have distributed 1,261,000 young 
forest trees and cuttings and 14,000 pounds of tree seeds. 
With due care the authorities of the experimental farms 
consider each pound of seed should produce 800 seed- 
lings. This would mean that 11,000,000 trees would 
spring from the seeds sent out. The farmers of the 
northwest are also being encouraged to collect seeds 
from their own trees and plant them. ‘The director of 
the experimental farms reports that the results of this 
work are now everywhere apparent. On homesteads in 
almost every part of the province of Manitoba and in 
the Northwest territories, he says, there are small plan- 
tations of forest trees which furnish more or less shelter 
for the growing of garden vegetables, small fruits and 
flowers, protect the buildings and stock, and make the 
farms more attractive and homelike, besides providing 
forest products for the future which will prove of im- 
mense advantage to these sections of the Dominion in the 
course of years. 


FOREIGN NEWS NOTES. 


Fred E. Sayre has purchased the late Hugh H. Frank- 
lin’s property in Queen’s county, N. B., including the 
mills, store and timber lands, ete. The purchase price 
is understood to have been $37,000. 


What may be accomplished by patience, perseverance 
and ingenuity was fully illustrated by a Japanese exhibit 
recently of a collection of oaks, pines, maples and cedars, 
which would have covered more than six acres and 
attained a height of from 20 to 60 feet if allowed to 





Quebee, Ontario, etc.....|.... 


grow, but which in their dwarfed state only required 
a space of 20 yards square. Among them was a curi- 
ously twisted cedar 80 years old and only 19 inches 
high, trained to represent a veritable banyan. The best 
exhibit, however, was a perfect maple 34 inches high 
with a trunk of 17 inches, which was 80 years old and 
was grown in a Japanese dish. 

It is estimated that the destruction of the property 
in China will eventually create a demand for at least 
250,000,000 feet of Pacific coast lumber, whatever the 
outcome of the trouble. 

A prominent Wisconsin lumberman who has spent a 
year in an investigation of Mexico timber interest, has 
secured a large quantity of pine timber, which he states 
will run largely four and five logs to the tree. Both 
short leaf and long leaf and sugar pine are to be found 
in Mexico. The sugar pine is smaller than California 
pine, but contains a larger percentage of uppers and is 
claimed to be equal to northern white pine for sash 
and door manufacture. This gentleman believes that 
Mexican timber is a valuable investment, first, because 
oi its scarcity, and second, because of the increasing 
Mexican lumber demand. The high price of fuel there 
also gives an opportunity for the disposition of the 
waste product at profitable figures. Mexican pine tim- 
ber is also little likely to injury from fire, on account 
of the sparseness of the undergrowth. This timber 
grows at an altitude of about 7,000 feet, tempering the 
summer climate, while the winter climate is modified by 
the latitude, so that the midday temperature in winter 
and summer varies only a few degrees. This should 
make the work of lumbering a much easier task than in 
many tropical latitudes, where the cost of doing the 
labor is often almost prohibitive. The Mexican system 
of Jand titles is almost perfect, so that a clear title can 
be secured without difficulty. 





LEITERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Editor American Lumberman—Dear Sir: We have a cus- 
tomer who is desirous of obtaining instructions on steel 
squares. He says there is a book of instructions and explana- 
tions of steel squares in print. Can you furnish us one, or 
tell us where we can get it, and oblige, 

Yours truly, Bropsky Lumser Co. 

Plover, Ia., Sept. 1. 


{“The Steel Square and Its Uses,” by Hodgson, is 
probably the best authority available upon that subject. 
It is published in two small volumes, price 80 cents each, 
and may be obtained from the publishers, the Industrial 
Publication Society, New York City.—Eb.] 
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The family of Fred W. Upham, of this city, has occu- 
pied a cottage at Green Lake, Wis., this summer, and 
Mr. Upham is spending a few days with them at this 
time. 

Louis Wuichet, the wholesale lumberman of 308 Home 
Insurance building, this city, has been down in the cen- 
tral part of the state this week calling on some of his 
old customers in the retail trade. 

F. H. Smith, president of the F. H. Smith Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., passed through to the south 
a few days ago, after a few weeks’ outing in northern 
Michigan, with headquarters at Marquette. 

W. E. Kelley, of W. E. Kelley & Co., the well known 
lumbermen, has been in the city some days, after a pro- 
tracted stay at Oconomowoc, Wis., where he has one of 
the most charming summer homes in that state. 

J. H. Greenly, a well known and responsible retail lum- 
ber dealer, of Carbon Hill, Grundy county, this state, 
was in Chicago during the Grand Army reunion last 
week and called on a number of his friends in the lum- 
ber trade here. 

L. H. Dodd, who sells the good doors and other stock 
manufactured by the True & True Company, of this city, 
arrived in town before the Grand Army decorations had 
all disappeared, for the purpose of making a visit to 
headquarters. 

©. D. Stevens, of the Muskegon Boiler Works, Muske- 
gon, Mich., was a visitor in the city this week, and made 
the office of the Lumberman an enjoyable visit. Mr. 
Stevens reports a fine business in refuse burners, a lead- 
ing specialty of his concern. 

W. B. Fulton, manager of the Oxford Lumber Com- 
pany, Oxford, Ind., was in Chicago a few days this week. 
Mr. Fulton says that the business of his concern surpasses 
in volume that of last year and last year was the ban- 
ner period of its business existence. 

S. G. Staples, one of the best known among the old time 
lumber salesmen from this market, who is now located at 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he is engaged in the lumber 
commission business, and in wholesaling, was in the city 
last week and called on some of his old friends among 
the lumbermen. 

John J. Kaul, president of the Sample Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Montgomery, Ala., and mills 
ut Hollins, Ala., departed a few days ago for a European 
trip, expecting to visit England, Germany and France. 
His many friends will wish him a pleasant and pros- 
perous season of rest and recreation, 

William H. White, of Wm. H. White & Co., the well 
known lumber manufacturers, of Boyne City, Mich., 
was in Chicago this week and called upon the Lumber 
man. He reports a steady output of hardwood, hem- 
lock and maple from his mills and a slightly increasing 
volume of trade during the past ten days as compared 
with the midsummer quiet season. 

Haines Egbert, secretary of the Sanders & Egbert Com 
pany, manufacturers of hardwoods at Goshen, Ind., is 
expected home in a few days after a protracted Kuro- 
pean tour. Mr, Egbert was accompanied by his better 
half and enjoyed a season of sightseeing, although not 
forgetting to look after the company’s exporting cus 
tomers on the other side of the water, 

A, A. Phillips, representing the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, a well known hardwood lumber manufacturing 
and wholesaling concern, of Appleton, Wis., with mills 
at Elcho, Wis., was in the city this week calling on the 
trade. Mr. Phillips reports a fair volume of business at 
present, but says that prices on many varieties of hard- 
woods are not keeping up as firmly as might be expected. 

George D. Griffith, of the wholesale lumber firm of 
Krum, Griffith & Co., 1415 Great Northern building, 
this city, reports a really fair demand for lumber from 
the city and country customers of his concern and 
anticipates a better trade this fall. Mr. Krum, the 
senior partner, has not been devoting close attention to 
office work during the hot weather, but has been resting 
up for the more active business of the fall and winter 
months. 

Robert G. Burke, sales manager of the cottonwood and 
box manufacturing firm of Moore & MecFerren, with 
mills at Memphis, Tenn., visited in the city a day or two 
recently, accompanied by his wife. Mr. Burke has been 
taking a few days’ vacation from his arduous duties at 
Memphis, where he has been since last winter. He says 
that cottonwood conditions are improving and that the 
present trade of his concern is approximately all that 
could be desired. 

J. P. Smith, Fowler, Ind., the well known retail lum- 
ber dealer who has a number of yards scattered around 
the state in the region of his home town, was a visitor 
to Chicago this week and called upon the Lumberman to 
say that there is a fairly good demand for lumber in 
his section of the state, and business had shown quite 
a little improvement during the last few weeks and 
promised to be of full volume the remaining months of 
the year. 

Jesse W. Thompson and Elmer E. Goodlander, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the former of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company and the latter of the Goodlander & Robertson 
Lumber Company, both hardwood institutions, dropped 


into Chicago early this week. Ostensibly they came on 


business, but managed to mix some pleasure with it. 


Mr. Thompson dropped into the Lumberman office and 
discussed the condition and conditions of the hardwood 


export trade, in which his company is interested. 
Edwin N. Ketchum, chief of police of Galveston, Tex., 

and a well known Hoo-Hoo and good fellow generally, 

was in Chicago last week in attendance upon the annual 


encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
which he is a member, having served throughout the 


war in New York regiments. Mr. Ketchum returned to 
his official duties in Galveston on Saturday, well pleased 
with the treatment which had been accorded the visit- 
ing Grand Army veterans during their stay in the Windy 
City. 

W. A. Davis, manager of the southern operations of 
the F. W. Upham Lumber Company, of this city, with 
headquarters at Paducah, Ky., was in the city this week 
on a visit. Mr. Davis says that the demand for oak and 
poplar in his section is not as active as it should be, 
quartered oak being especially quiet. Mr. Davis believes, 
however, that stocks of oak on the Cumberland river, 
which is his company’s principal southern source of sup- 
ply, are by no means heavy, and he has confidence, there- 
fore, in'a steady market. 

Alex Lendrum, secretary of the Des Moines Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., well known manufacturers 
of walnut lumber, was in the city this week and called 
upon the Lumberman. Mr. Lendrum reports a fair vol- 
ume of business at this time of year and he thinks that 
the record for the year will be the greatest in the his- 
tory of the company. Its volume of shipments has in- 
creased in the last two years from 4,500,000 feet of wal- 
nut to 7,000,000 feet. Its trade, while large at home, is 
increasingly so in England and on the European con- 
tinent. 

Oregon was represented in Chicago this week by one 
of its leading citizens in the person of Robert D. Inman, 
president of the Inman-Poulsen Company, of Portland. 
This company is one of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns on the coast, having a current output of about 
350,000 feet a day. Mr. Inman has special charge of 
the logging and manufacturing end of the business. 
He left on Wednesday evening for Bradford, O., to visit 
his mother. After an eastern trip he will attend the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual at Dallas, Tex., for he is an eminent 
and enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo. 

I, P, Southgate, for some time past chief inspector of 
the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, but now Chi- 
cago manager for the Forest Lumber Company, with 
oflices in the Marquette building, has been appointed 
inspector in charge of the Chicago district for the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. This appoint- 
ment is a well deserved tribute to Mr. Southgate’s knowl- 
edge of the hardwood lumber business, as well as to the 
fidelity with which he performs his duties. Mr. South- 
gate, who is at present on a brief southern trip, has been 
receiving the congratulations of his friends on his selee- 
tion. 

George S$. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., the 
great yellow pine manufacturing concern at Laurel, 
Miss., returned from the east a few days ago and stopped 
at Chicago before going to his home in Mississippi. Mr. 
Gardiner stated that conditions were fairly satisfactory 
in the east, with a tendency upon the part of some 
operators there to hold off in fear of the possibility of 
Bryan’s election as president; that the possibility of his 
election had had a bad influence with some people, 
whereas others were much more confident that Mr. 
McKinley would be elected by a much larger popular 
vote than four years ago. 

M. F. Rittenhouse, president of the Rittenhouse & 
Kmbree Company, Thirty-fifth street and Center avenue, 
this city, left on the Lake Shore limited Monday even- 
ing last for New York, and on Wednesday embarked on 
the famous Oceanic, the largest steamer in the trans-At- 
lantic trade, for Liverpool. Mr. Rittenhouse was accom- 
panied by his cousin, Frank Grobb, of Brantford, Ont. 
This is Mr. Rittenhouse’s second visit abroad, and he 
therefore does not intend to travel extensively this trip, 
spending the greater portion of his time at the Paris 
exposition. He will, however, put in a few days in 
Italy, Switzerland and Great Britain, and intends to 
return to Chicago about November 1. 

W. B. Dickerson, of Wood, Dickerson & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.. was a visitor this week and called to discuss 
trade matters with the Lumberman. The company has 
a large and prosperous retail trade at Birmingham in 
addition to its wholesale business and a supply house 
for builders’ trade which is doing a large business and 
which is operated under the firm name of Wood, Dicker- 
son & Putnam. He reports the iron industries as pur- 
suing a quiet but substantial course in the production 
and preparation of the material for the markets of the 
world and after election the business of the south will 
be much more prosperous, he thinks, than it is at pres- 
ent, as politics in the south as well as the north are 
absorbing considerable attention. 

Tucker, Hooper & Co. is the title of a new wholesale 
lumber firm that was organized in this city last week, 


with offices at 417 Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company 


building, corner of Clark and Adams streets. The com- 
ponents of the firm are William R. Tucker, Wyly E. 


Hooper and Thomas F. Toomey. The two gentlemen 
last named are well known in the lumber trade of the 


city, vin which they have been engaged for several years. 
Mr. Tucker is an experienced business man and has a 


good knowledge of the lumber business. He will look 
after the office details, while Messrs. Hooper and Toomey 
will attend to outside matters. The members of the 
new firm are young and aggressive and start out with 


bright prospects for a successful career. 


Brief announcement was made last week in these col- 
umns of the reorganization of the well known Chicago 
firm of Walter Shoemaker & Co., made necessary by the 
recent death of Mr. Shoemaker. The new firm is com- 
posed of Charles W. Shoemaker, son of the deceased, 
together with the other two partners in the business, 
Charles D. Bull and E. R. Van Buren, both of whom 
were associated with the late Mr. Shoemaker for many 
years. The old partnership was a particularly happy 
one, and was also successful, and it is believed that in 
keeping up the old firm name the new organization pays 
a deserved tribute to the memory of the partner who has 
passed away. The offices of the firm will be maintained 
at the same location, 1300 Fisher building. 


T. G. Hatheway, president of the Bucoda Lumber 
Company, of Bucoda, Wash., was in the city several days 
this week on business. The Bucoda Lumber Company, 
which is composed of Mr. Hatheway and N. J. Blagen, 
was organized last spring for the purpose of buying the 
plant of the Seatco Manufacturing Company, which was 
sold at receiver’s sale. Mr, Hatheway takes considerable 
pride in the fact that the mill which he operates was the 
first of the Puget sound mills to make shipments of 
Washington fir to the eastern markets, the salesman for 
the Seatco Manufacturing Company being the first one 
representing a Pacific coast mill to come east. The plant 
has a cutting capacity of 1,500,000 feet a month, and 
does a considerable eastern business. Mr. Hatheway 
states that present trade on the coast is dull and stocks 
on hand rather heavy. 





Beaumont Lumber Company's Latest love. 


The Lumberman enjoyed a visit this week from L. B. 
Pipkin, assistant secretary and treasurer of the Beau- 
mont Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex., one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing pine concerns of the southwest, with 
mills at Beaumont and at Leesville, La., the company 
operating a splendid plant at the latter place under the 
name of the Nona Mills Company. 

For some time past the Buckner-Saunders Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, has represented the Beaumont 
Lumber Company in this district in the sale of its rail- 
way material, but the contract existing for some time 
between the two companies has expired and the Beau- 
mont Lumber Company has established an office at 825 
Old Colony building, this city, over which William Dixon, 
who has been identified with the Beaumont company 
for the past ten years, will preside, and will in the future 
visit his company’s patrons in the northwest who are 





WILLIAM DIXON. 


in the habit of buying railway timbers, ties, car shop 
material, ete. 

Mr. Dixon by experience and training is admirably 
adapted to the management of the northern department 
of the concern. He is a native of South Carolina and 
for a number of years followed the profession of court 
reporter in his native state. He went with the Beau 
mont Lumber Company ten years ago as stenographer 
and office assistant, and earned promotion rapidly. For 
several years he traveled on the road, covering Texas, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Missouri and the territories, and has 
a practical knowledge of trade methods and the wants 
of yellow pine buyers. Mr. Dixon’s family is still in 
Beaumont, but he hopes soon to remove to this city and 
make his permanent residence here. The American 
Lumberman bespeaks for him a cordial reception at the 
hands of the trade in Chicago and adjacent territory. 

The shipments of the Beaumont Lumber Company 
during the past year aggregated 70,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, and for the first six months of this year 45,000,000 
feet. During the twelve months from March, 1899, to 
March, 1900, the company shipped 925,000 railway ties 
into the southwest, west and northwest. Its facilities 
for producing and prompt shipping are of the best and 
the establishment of an office in Chicago will greatly 
facilitate transactions between the company and its 
patrons in this locality. 
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Another Strike of Woodworkers. 

‘The woodworkers employed in about thirty factories 
in this city went out on strike on Tuesday last to the 
number of about 750. It will be remembered that two 
years ago a similar strike occurred and lasted for sev- 
eral months, resulting in many scenes of disorder and 
violence. : . 

The reason for the present strike is said to be that 
the men want an eight-hour day and pay for nine hours’ 
work. The union men presented to the contractors an 
agreement for ratification demanding that the manu- 
facturers shall not deliver material to contractors who 
are regarded as unfriendly to the labor unions, a man- 
ifestly unjust stipulation. Another clause, the adop- 
tion of which was demanded by the labor unions, was 
one which gave the business agents of the unions the 
right to drive away from a factory any non-union painter 
found at work. At the present time the men who paint 
the woodwork are the employees of the contractors for 
whom the work is being made, and the painting is done 
in the mills where the stock is manufactured. The rat- 
ification of this clause would manifestly lead to innumer- 
able complications. As far as the reduction of the 
working hours from nine hours to eight hours is con- 
cerned, this would mean a dead loss of over 11 percent 
to the manufacturers. They say that the margin on 
mill work is already too close to admit of any such con- 
cession. ‘They are now compelled to compete with man- 
ufacturers in the small cities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana, where labor is 25 percent cheaper 
and where the men put in ten hours a day. 

The list of establishments affected by the strike is as 
follows: 

Wolf & Nollau Manufacturing Company. 

The Philip Rinn Company. 

Englewood Sash & Door Company. 

Melrose Mill Company. 

California Manufacturing Company. 

A. R. Beck Lumber Company. 

W. H. Warren Manufacturing Company. 

Cc, E. Peterson. 

Vincent Dlouhy. 

M. Dencer. 

Rosenborn Bros. 

L. Carson & Co. 

Western Planing & Manufacturing Company. 

Edmunds Manufacturing Company. 

Schweitzer Manufacturing Company. 

Geiger, Heinlein & Waltér. 

A. Deitsch & Co. 

Filip, Meydrech & Co. 

Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Company. 

Wm. Morris & Sons. 

A. J. Struthers & Co. 

Union Interior Finish Company. 

D. E. MeDonald & Co. 

John A. Gauger & Co. 

Kk. P. Pihl Manufacturing Company. 

Bendien, Witt & Ziebarth. 


rorororornererrerer—~—r—~r— 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE PRICES SUSTAINED. 
(Special to the American Lumberman.) 

Norrotk, VA., Sept. 6.—At a meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association held here today a resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously for maintaining the pres- 
ent list prices. If that involves a reduction in the 
output of the mills one-third, all right; but a curtail- 
ment of one-half will be enforced if necessary to main- 
tain present list prices. Stocks at the mills were re- 
ported lighter, with better demand and a larger volume 
of inquiries. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


There is a mingled feeling of disappointment and sat- 
isfaction in the minds of the lumber trade. There is 
disappointment that the fall trade of which so much 
Was anticipated has not shown itself in a more pro- 
nounced way, but there is nevertheless much satisfac- 
tion at the character of the current business done and 
its volume. There has been a disposition to weigh the 
business of this year by that of a year ago, when there 
was a snap and bustle about it that intoxicated almost 
every one. It is coming to be recognized, however, that 
Mm a modest and quiet way the business at the present 
time is of good volume for the season and, in fact, is 
ahead of that of the average season. In some sections 
the business so far this year has been greater than that 
of last year for a corresponding period and, taking the 
country through, it is probable that the amount of 
lumber and similar goods handled up to September 1 
has closely equaled in quantity that of Jast year; but 
on the other hand, the greater activity was in the early 
months of the year in most sections, with a lighter sum- 
mer business. 








In the east, however, this has not been the case. The 
year opened, of course, in the full flush of the price 
boom, but soon assumed a quiet condition based on the 
reluctance of buyers to pay the prices asked. But on 
the whole, in that section there has been a steady 
provement up to the present time, with prospects 
of a continuous growth in demand which will make 
the year a satisfactory one, except perhaps in the 
matter of profits with the dealers, who, whether whole- 
Psy or retailers, have had difficulty in persuading 

cir customers to pay the prices necessitated by the 
first-hand quotations. 

a * * 

This week repeats the story of last with simply 
added emphasis. While a stocking-up demand has as 
yet shown itself only in slight proportion—except 
perhaps in the east where there is more disposition to 
ly beyond immediate necessities—the current orders 
‘@gregate a large volume and are of the rush order. 


We are hearing again of good sized orders for yellow 
pine, and straight carload orders in somewhat larger 
proportion than recently; but for the most part the 
business with the retail lumber trade is of the mixed 
car sort, with quotations often accepted by wire, indi- 
cating that although such dealers are not quite ready 
to buy for future requirements their trade is improv- 
ing and they find it necessary quickly to replenish their 
diminished and broken stocks. 


* * * 


What is hoped for by the manufacturing and whole- 
saling branches of the industry is the usual stocking 
up requirement; but it begins to look as though not 
much of that sort of business would be seen this year. 
Forehanded buyers have already done some of it, and 
a few have large stocks, but for the most part lumber 
buyers seem to have gotten into the habit of depend- 
ing upon current purchases for their needs and are not 
disposed to speculate. They cannot be convinced that 
prices are in danger of any sudden advance and they 
seem to feel that while they might save by making pur- 
chases on a large scale now it would possibly be coun- 
terbalanced by interest and risk. That is to say, they 
prefer to let the manufacturers and wholesalers carry 
the stocks. 


* * * 


A rather unfortunate phase of the situation, which 
makes the disposition to buy only from hand to mouth 
a more objectionable one than it would be at other 
seasons, is the prospect in the southwest of a decided 
shortage in cars. The Arkansas trade already is being 
handicapped and shipments delayed from this cause. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous amount of car build- 
ing done last year, it is becoming evident that the 
needs of the railroads are not yet satisfied in this 
respect, unless cars can be utilized to much better 
advantage than they are. More efficient car service, 
increasing the work done by the present equipment, 
might demonstrate the existence of a sufficient number ; 
but when by September 1 the roads begin to be troubled 
by marked lack of equipment, it is an indication that 
they are not sufficiently supplied. The Western Weigh- 
ing Association is in position to know accurately as 
to movement of lumber as well as other commodities, 
and it is understood that its records show that the cur- 
rent movement of lumber is above the average, though 
not quite equal to last year. In some localities, how- 
ever, notably in the upper Mississippi districts, ship- 
ments are heavier than they were a year ago at this 
time. 

tt * * 

The yellow pine industry is showing improved con- 
ditions. There is a little better demand for bill stuff 
and a decided increase in the shipments of yard stocks. 
The trade is quietest, perhaps, in the southeast, but 
there the Georgia Saw Mill Association has affairs well 
in hand and at its last meeting reaffirmed the price list 
and its previous action curtailing the output of the 
mills. Notwithstanding this southeastern quietness 
there seems to be much activity in the demand for yel- 
low pine in New England and other northern Atlantic 
states, The shortleaf mills are having a good call from 
that section and also from Lake Erie points; and the 
North Carolina pine people are feeling more hopeful as 
to a favorable outcome of the year’s business than they 
did a short time ago. Perhaps the most cheering re- 
ports in this issue of the Lumberman in regard to yel- 
low pine are to be found under the St. Louis head, as 
they are the most exhaustive. St. Louis is the great 
headquarters for the yellow pine industry and its deal- 
ers report a volume of business fully up to the output 
with a steady improvement in the character of the 
demand. They do not yet confess to enjoying what they 
consider fall business, but when it is discovered that 
shipments are heavier than a year ago at this time, it 
is evident the trade is good. Reports from the entire 
southeastern yellow pine field are all favorable as far as 
the relation of demand and supply is concerned. The 
latter, however, in some portions of the field is some- 
what curtailed by unfavorable conditions—too much 
rain and hot weather. The yellow pine export trade 
seems limited only by the amount of available tonnage. 
It is difficult to secure vessels, but still the shipments 
are of good size and keeping the mills busy. 

* _ * 

Reports from the hardwood industries are almost 
absolutely uniform in the showing of larger demand 
and there is indicated a disposition on the part of con- 
sumers to stock up a little. Prices do not show any 
appreciable gain, but they are firmer, there is less anx- 
iety on the part of buyers to secure concessions, and 
there is more uniformity on the part of sellers. Stocks 
are not large anywhere if we take the district condi- 
tions into consideration, for while some concerns may 
have large stocks, the majority are buying from hand 
to mouth. 

* * * 

About as gloomy reports as can be found come from 
the Pacific coast. There is always a surplus of low grade 
lumber there, for though the output of the miHs run 
more to high grade stock than anywhere else in the 
country, the percentage of common and poor grades is 
still large. Of late years Washington has been finding 
an outlet for this material to the east, in Montana and 
the Dakotas, but the crop failure in the Dakotas has 
largely cut off that requirement and the mills hardly 
know what to do with the stock. The result is a de- 
moralized condition of prices, for while the local trade 
is much better than usual it is insufficient to take the 
surplus. The situation in California is also very un- 
satisfactory owing largely to the way in which Wash- 
ington and Oregon lumber has been dumped in there. 





Vessels take lumber from Columbia river, Grays Har- 
bor and Puget sound to California ports at a very low 
rate, but in addition the cut in the rail rate made by 
the Southern Pacific is flooding interior California with 
cheap stock. Within a week or two a timber raft of 
the cigar shaped fashion has safely reached San Fran- 
cisco from Puget sound—the first, we believe, that has 
done so. If this method of transportation shall prove 
safe, it will still further limit the possibilities of profit 
on their lower grades for the redwood mills. 

The export business of the United States in lumber is 
in excellent condition, the only handicap being the lack 
of vessel capacity and the high rates charged. There 
have been tremendous shipments from Pensacola of 
late, and from all ports comes the story of shipments as 
large as facilities will admit. Even on the Pacific coast 
conditions are improving, and it is reported there that 
the Russian government is, or soon will be, in the mar- 


ket for a very large quantity of railroad material. The - 


hardwood export business is in good condition, though 
not perhaps showing as much energy as that in yellow 
pine. 

* + * 

Canada is doing well with pine and spruce exports to 
Great Britain, and British Columbia at the other side 
of the continent is having a good export trade, especially 
with the British colonies reached from the Pacific. The 
Manitoba situation, however, and that dependent upon 
the demand from the grain regions of the Canadian 
northwest, are.not at all satisfactory. This will affect 
the mills of British Columbia to some extent. 

* ~ * 

The general shingle market is stronger than it was. 
Red cedars are finding the most improvement in the 
Missouri river district and in the extreme east. There 
is still only a moderate call from states between the 
Alleghanies and the Missouri river, but on the whole 
the shipments are of fair volume. The usual fall car 
shortage, due to the movement of the crops along the 
lines of two of the great continental roads, will probably 
not be so much of a factor this year as usual, and con- 
sequently shipments will continue up to the measure 
of the demand until winter sets in. Prices are said to 
be a little better in red cedar shingles, and in sympathy 
with them other kinds are improving. Cypress shingles 
are almost out of the question. Stocks are exhausted 
and the mills over sold. 

ae * * 


Speaking of cypress this wood shows a remarkable 
condition. Recent inside information is that actual 
shipments from the Louisiana mills for the year to date 
have been 10 percent greater than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Stocks are very low at the 
mills and kiln dried lumber is being freely shipped. 
There is little thick dry lumber anywhere, and buyers of 
this sort of stock are taking it direct from the saws. 
There is no 2-inch at the mills older than six months, 
and quite a little of 24 and 3-inch is being kiln dried for 
shipment. One encouraging feature is that there are no 
shorts left in Louisiana. The output of short lumber is 
usually a difficult thing to get rid of, and mills will 
sometimes have millions of feet piled up. Now it has 
all been moved off. Not only is this so, but prices have 
improved. ‘The basis during the last half of 1899 was 
$25 for inch firsts and seconds. Now it is $26.50 with 
the list well maintained. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. While it is not claimed that the wholesale 
demand in this city is at present active, there is ob- 
served at many of the yards a fair increase in the 
volume of orders, and from the indications furnished 
during the first week of September a good month’s busi- 
ness appears to be in sight. Quite a number of retailers 
from the adjacent territory have been in town lately, 
and almost without exception they report the enjoyment 
of a fair amount of trade. Salesmen representing con- 
cerns in this market furnish encouraging reports of 
good trade and excellent prospects in almost every lo- 
cality reached from this distributing center. The farm- 
ers in all sections have had a year of unusual prosperity 
and seem to have plenty of ready cash with which to 
pay their bills. Many of them, being now convinced 
that lumber prices will not further decline, are planning 
to make repairs on their homes or erect new residences 
in the near future. Not the least encouraging feature 
of the situation is the decided increase in building in 
many country towns, and most of these jobs are of an 
unusually expensive character. 

Locally speaking, there is a decided gain in the volume 
of business transacted. While the strike in the building 
trades has not been formally settled, it is practically 
dead and nothing that the strikers can do seems to 
promise hope of its resurrection. Building operations 
are steadily increasing in the city and surrounding 
suburbs and the consumption of lumber this fall in city 
work alone is apt to reach an enormous total. 

Owing to the stubbornness of white pine prices many 
of the dealers in central and southern Illinois and In- 
diana who have formerly depended exclusively upon 
northern pine have lately been compelled to put in stocks 
of the southern variety, a difference of several dollars 
in price proving to be the leading incentive. This is, 
in fact, getting to be considerable of a factor in what 
has been long regarded as safe white pine territory. 

Most white pine wholesale buyers have now arrived at 
the conclusion that the break in prices at northern mill- 
ing points, which they have waited for so long, is not 
going to materialize, and consequently they have been 
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buying a little more freely of late than heretofore. 

There is quite a disposition on the part of many white 
pine dealers to compare their present shipments with 
those of a year ago, and while they cannot be justly 
blamed for doing this, they must nevertheless concede 
that it savors somewhat of looking for trouble. Last 
year was a phenomenal one in the white pine trade, and 
its like we may never see again. But at the best such 
years come not more than once in a decade. and if the 
veterans in the lumber trade will look back through 
their career and examine the records of the ebb and 
flow of their business they will, perhaps, become more 
reconciled to the situation. Even now, while they com- 
plain of slack business, when the total is made up at 
the end of the month they are almost invariably sur- 
prised that it has reached such a good figure. Leaving 
last year out of the question, it is safe to say that the 
trade of the wholesale and retail yards of this market 
during the month of August was not in any case far be- 
low, while indeed in many cases it was far above. the 
average trade during August of the several years pre- 
ceding 1899. Of course the loca] situation, in view of 
the building strike, has been far from being all that 
could be desired, and yet despite this fact there was a 
fair movement of lumber last month, and in many in 
stances serious complaint was not altogether justified. 

The cargo trade has been slightly more active within 
the past week. The arrivals, however, have been prin- 
cipally of hemlock, about eight cargoes having come in 
from the eastern shore since last Thursday. These 
were all sold, but at reduced prices, it being under- 
stood that the market for hemlock is now below $9. 
The trade is apparently pretty well filled up on hem- 
lock and the present condition of prices and demand 
is not encouraging to farther consignments. Common 
inch is showing a decidedly better tone and has some 
advance. A Michigan firm, which has been shipping 
considerable common inch by cargo of late, has been 
tacking on an additional 50 cents every time it sold 
a cargo, with the result that its prices now over the 
rail of the vessel are about equal to what was asked 
delivered at Chicago two months ago. Pine piece stuff 
is firmer and is now selling at $13 in cargo lots, with 
dead green stock bringing from $12.50 to $12.75. 
White pine shingles are scarce and are quoted at $2.30 
to $2.40 with white cedar at from $2 to $2.10, although 
some sales have lately been made as low as $1.90, it 
being stated, however, that no further offerings are 
being made at the latter price. Strictly No. 1 white 
pine Jath are bringing anywhere from $2.50 to $3 
and No. 2 mixed lath in the neighborhood of $1.75. 
The Chicago demand for lath at this time seems almost 
altogether for the lower grades. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The volume of business now 
heing done at this point is a sure indication of the trade 
to be expected this fall. Throughout the present sea- 
son the country dealers have been conservative in plac- 
ing orders. Reports of crop failures in various parts 
of the northwest have only strengthened this disposi- 
tion, and it is an acknowledged fact that the retail 
dealers in lumber throughout the five states will only 
purchase as they see sales before them. The extent 
of the fall business has been a matter of question for 
some time past, but from all indications it is now 
believed that it will be fully as good, if not better, than 
that of any preceding year, except 1899. Whether or 
not it will equal that of one year ago is still a matter of 
question, but it seems hardly probable that it will be 
as great. The shipments of the past week show a 
marked increase over those of the preceding week, and 
this is considered as one of the most tangible evidences 
of the fall trade. The figures show that nearly 1,000,- 
000 more feet of lumber have been shipped from this 
point than was registered one week ago. This heavy 
increase shows that the dealer is in the market for 
material, and that the fall trade has already begun. 
In summing up the shipments of the past eight months, 
it is found that the lumber shipped from Minneapolis 
amounts to 255,845,000 feet. With the exception of 
last year and the year 1892 the shipments are the 
largest in the history of Minneapolis. 

The table of the week’s receipts and shipments is as 
follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 
OE cece. ealenee 225,000 1,620,000 
pO” rere 465,000 1,530,000 
. rr ctecvse SOOO 1,410,000 
DEE soc ov awes sseee 750,000 3,090,000 
EFT r ee eer 210,000 1,485,000 
a eS, otk a 1,830,000 9,135,000 
fe rary 1,530,000 8,205,000 
eee 300,000 930,000 
~~ 


Saginaw Valley. There isn’t any wholesale pine mar- 
ket at Saginaw. No large transactions have been noted 
except the same of 1,500,000 of norway logs to local 
parties. It is useless to quote prices, for the simple 
reason that no lumber is changing hands. In the car 
trade there is a moderate movement, and it shows signs 
of improvement. Dealers say thére has been no cutting 
in prices to any extent. There is only a small quantity 
of pine being manufactured on the river, the mills gen- 
erally being employed in cutting hemlock and hardwoods. 
Canadian pine is the largest item in the imports. 

There is some inquiry for box stuff, and the factories 
are doing some business, but have not been pushed of 
late. Hemlock is dull, and some interior manufacturers 
are piling up stock until the market shows more strength. 

Shingles are moving rather sparingly. They have not 
been affected so much as has lumber, owing to the fact 
that the boom last season did not take hold of shingles 


as fiercely as it did lumber. Cedar shingles are quoted 
at $2 and $3. Pine shingles are scarce, and are held at 
$2.50 and $2.75 for clear butts and an advance of $1 
over the last named figures for the higher grade. 


——rerae—rrrY 


Buffalo, N. Y. It looks as though there was going to 
be a stand made from this time on for prices in white 
pine that will meet the situation in the west, and there 
are still further indications that the east will give up 
its demand for reduction and pay the asking price. 
Further reports are heard from Buffalo dealers who 
have made the western round and they all come to 
the same thing—there is less lumber there than was 
supposed and the reduction in prices is hardly as much 
as it is here. There is, therefore, no possible chance 
of the east getting a winter supply for less than the 
present asking prices. Such a condition of the market 
would cut this district out of the trade entirely, at 
least just as soon as the present moderate stock is gone. 
The east is down to its smallest possible holding. Often 
it is impossible for seaboard dealers to fill an order 
without buying at least a part of it. Are such dealers 
voing out of business or are they going to pay the price? 
That is the question that they must answer right away. 
We have gone just as far as we can go. Up to about 
this time it was the notion of some members of the 
white pine trade that they might possibly buy here 
and there in the west enough at a considerably reduced 
price to furnish a fair winter stock, but they have 
abandoned it. What is true of white pine is still more 
true of norway. All dealers who have looked the mill 
yards over find that norway is scarcer and is held 
firmer than white pine is, and it is not going to be 
any more easy, so far as indications go. The demand 
is reported improving slightly. 

Boston, Mass. Pine still requires a good deal of talk 
and much persuasion on the part of the salesman in 
order to get it to move. There is little to encourage the 
huyer in the belief that he can hammer the figures down, 
for little time is wasted on the retailer who expects to 
buy under the market. Pine men seem to prefer to sit 
still and read the papers rather than to force their lum- 
ber at off prices. Information from the sources of sup- 
ply for this market all indicate a stock which is at best 
none too heavy, while retail stocks are correspondingly 
low. 

Pittsburg, Pa. White pine remains a fairly active 
feature in the lumber market. All the better grades are 
in good demand, while there is a shortage of white pine 
strips, 4, 5 and 6 inch, in No. 1 and No, 2 common. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Although there is a little more 
inquiry to be noted, more particularly for Adirondack 
spruce, it must be admitted that the situation is very 
slow, as far as orders are concerned. Retailers do not yet 
seem to realize that prices are down to the lowest notch, 
and still prefer to play a waiting game. Orders that 
were figured on carly in the summer are still going the 
rounds. <A fair quotation for log run is from $17.50 
to $19. 
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Boston, Mass. The spruce fellows are claiming to be 
standing fairly and squarely on the association list, 
and if one overhears a salesman negotiating an order 
for a few cars with the buyer he comes away pretty 
well convinced that no bluff is attached to his state- 
ments. The smaller mills, who occupy the position of 
free lances in the spruce market, and who have been 
selling for the sake of moving their stock and convert- 
ing it into cash, seem to have opened their eyes and 
taken notice that another dollar or two may be made by 
a firm adherence to the association list. A good many 
new schedules are being inquired for, and the depleted 
stocks at the yards are being somewhat replenished. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. ‘There is but little interest in the cedar 
market at this time. Telephone and telegraph poles are 
perhaps in rather better inquiry, but posts are inclined 
to weakness. As for railroad ties, the movement is ex- 
tremely light at present. White cedar shingles are 
moving slowly, although there has been some increase of 
demand noted in retail markets lately. 

A meeting of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association 
was held this week at Escanaba, Mich., for the purpose 
of talking over conditions in the cedar trade. The out- 
look was not believed to be discouraging, and it was pre- 
dicted that considerably less stock would be put in the 
coming winter than last, so that holders are disposed to 
look on the bright side of things. No change was made 
in prices, the members believing that the present list 
answered the purpose quite well and from all accounts 
was being generally maintained. 











Minneapolis, Minn. A fair trade is doing in posts 
at this point and prevailing prices seem to be satisfactory 
although not as high as might be desired by the handler, 
The tendency seems rather towards higher than lower 
prices, as the trade keeps steady and good orders are 
being placed. The condition of the pole trade is re- 
garded as unsatisfactory by reason of alleged cutting in 
prices. This does not seem to be general, but to be con- 
fined to several firms who seem desirous of unloading 


stock. Long stock still commands a fair price, although 
the demand is not as heavy as last week. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. ‘There are some evidences of material im- 
provement in the hardwood situation this week, many 
dealers remarking upon an increased number of in- 
quiries and the receipt of a fair volume of orders for 
several varieties of stock. As a matter of fact, trade 
in hardwoods has been fairly steady throughout the 
summer in this market; and while it has not at any 
time been active, there has been a healthy movement in 
several items right through the dull period. In some 
other woods, the demand for which fell to almost noth- 
ing in May and June, there has been a decided picking 
up until the present demand compares with the former 
most favorably. 

Whatever complaint there is regarding dullness in 
the hardwood trade in this city is found with those who 
have confined their business to local consumers. Natur. 
ally enough in consequence of the four months’ strike 
which has prevailed, the local demand has been almost, 
as low as it was during the panic. But within the past. 
two or three weeks, since building operations have been 
resumed, the local demand has steadily increased, and 
for some purposes is now fairly heavy. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that the buying for local con- 
sumption is mostly in smal] lots, the small consumers 
and factory men apparently not having yet gained sufli- 
cient confidence in the building situation to buy in bulk 
lots. 

There is slightly more animation in furniture circles 
than has been observed for two months past, which is 
shown by an increased demand for birch and common 
oak, both of which items have been sadly neglected in 
this interval. As the prospects for an improvement in 
the furniture demand are altogether reassuring, it is 
quite probable that this channel of hardwood consump- 
tion will steadily widen as the fall progresses, 

The fact of a scarcity in plain white and plain red 
oak is being daily more surely demonstrated to the 
trade at large. Dealers here who have had buyers out 
through the south looking for dry stocks for some time 
past say that they are able to purchase them only in 
meager quantities, and that there are no stocks to 
umount to anything available anywhere in the south. 
In view of this fact it is regarded as somewhat remark- 
able that one or two carload shippers have been sending 
in oak to the consuming trade at prices that apparently 
leave no margin between the mill man and the con- 
sumer. It is realized, however, that there must soon 
come an end to this sort of a deal, as the demand for 
plain oak is too strong to long leave the interested 
parties in ignorance of its value. 

Quartered white and red oak remain quiet. There is 
an occasional spurt in the demand, but it is quickly 
filled and relapses at once into its former inactivity. 
Well posted hardwood men say, however, that there is 
no good reason why quartered white and red oak should 
not soon be in better shape as far as prices are con- 
cerned, as they claim that stocks are much lighter than 
the apparently heavy offerings would lead one to sup- 
pose. 

The situation of cottonwood is beginning to show 
some improvement. Quite a scarcity of firsts and 
seconds has been developed in some quarters and demand 
for this grade is fair. As noted last week there has 
also been renewed interest created in the export trade, due 
in part to the contract recently made by a Cairo concern 
for delivering fifty carloads a month at New Orleans 
for shipment to Germany. Prices remain about the 
same. 

Lately there has been a better call in this market for 
maple flooring and some of the manufacturers are now 
quite busy. Considerable stock is moving south for use 
in cotton and other factories and several contracts of 
considerable size have been recently made for eastern 
delivery. One recent sale of 150,000 feet for local delivery 
is noted, also a sale of nearly 100,000 feet for shipment 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., besides numerous smaller sales. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Trade in the various lines of 
hardwoods is brightening and shows indications of be- 
coming good in the near future. During the past two 
weeks, and particularly within the past few days, there 
has been a greatly increased demand for material from 
the furniture factories. Reports show that some fair 
sales have been made and that tne volume of business 
done is now much larger than for some time past. The 
present orders do not seem to be speculative in the 
least, but purchasers are buying for immediate consump- 
tion. The market is much better in tone as to general 
prices than for several weeks past. 

St, Louis, Mo. What can be considered a sign of the 
times with reference to hardwoods is that there has 
been more stock received in this market during the past 
week than during any week since early in the spring, 
and it has all been sold without causing a decline 1 
prices. The river receipts were larger than during all 
the rest of August combined, and the levee in the north- 
ern part of the city is lined with lumber. A large part 
of this stock came in on contract, but whatever of it 
was unsold has found a market and nearly all of the 
buyers of lumber are willing to take in more. This 
shows two things that are very important at this stage 
In the first place, weather and other conditions in t 
southern country are such that there is more lum 
being manufactured in the hardwood belt than there 
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was a month ago, but there is by no means an accumula- 
tion of stock, for that condition is well nigh impossible 
in the southern country—at least in first hands. In 
the second place, the northern buyers have gained enough 
confidence in the situation to be willing to increase their 


stocks on the present low basis of values and a number .- 


of the local wholesalers are carrying more lumber in pile 
than they were at this time last year. According to 
their opinion prices are as low as they will get and the 
chances are that they will not stay at the present basis 
very long. Some of the wholesalers stick to their opin- 
ion that there will be no material improvement in the 
situation until next spring, arguing that the election 
will throw the season too late for any heavy trading 
during the rest of the year, but even these are firm 
in the belief that prices are at the bottom and they are 
improving their stocks with purchases that are larger 
than their sales. Those who have recently come in from 
trips through those sections of the country which are 
supplied with their lumber through St. Louis report, to 
a man, that they can see a change in conditions since 
early in August. The consumers are doing more figur- 
ing on the future and see their way more clearly. In 
nearly every branch of the lumber consuming trade 
there is more lumber being bought than there was a few 
weeks ago. The receipts of cottonwood and gum have 
continued to be very heavy, and, while the majority of 
the stock coming in was sald before arrival, a large 
amount came in on consignment. This stock has all 
been placed and the people seem to be ready for the 
next rush. Prices have suffered somewhat during the 
past month because of the heavy receipts, but today’s 
price on mill run cottonwood of $14 to $14.50 is better 
than many thought it would be when the present rush 
began. Present stocks of both gum and cottonwood in 
this market are rather full, and it is probable that 
receipts during the remainder of the year will be con- 
fined to deliveries on old contracts. The local people 
are still buying oak and are paying about the same 
prices as at last report. Considerable of the narrow 
Tennessee river stock has been coming in, and this has 
commanded lower prices than better widths and grades. 
Stock not thicker than 14 inches is wanted at the pres- 
ent time, and the preference is for l-in. Red oak is 
still in the strongest demand and is showing up in bet- 
ter volume than it did a month ago. This is true of both 
quartered and plain stock. There has been no improve- 
ment whatever in the demand for quartered white, and 
it is in no better shape than it was a month ago. There 
is little call for ash at the present time, it being a little 
off season, but whatever has come in has been disposed 
of. Sales of wagon stock have been rather large, and 
it is reported that the shipping trade in this variety of 
stock is heavier than it was during the early summer. 
Receipts of hickory, cherry, walnut and sycamore have 
been so light that it cannot be stated with any certainty 
how the market would stand an increase of receipts. 
There has been little change in the price situation since 
last report, except that there has been a slight decline 
in cottonwood. The cottonwood people do not feel 
alarmed at this decline, for they claim that the low 
water of a month from now will so completely stop the 
receipts that a readjustment of values will be a com- 
paratively casy matter. 


—_—_OooOororn" 


New Orleans, La. There seems little likelihood that 
the hardwood situation here will brighten for some 
months to come. Cutting no figure at all in the domes- 
tic hardwood market, the only prominence New Orleans 
occupies in this line is as a point of export and just 
now conditions are far from favorable. There is some 
toning up of the market on the other side, to be noticed 
by the placing of some orders, and the receiving of more 
inquiries, but tonnage is still scarce and rates are sky 
high. With the grain season in full swing and the 
movement of cotton just beginning there is not the most 
roseate outlook for an easing up in the matter of ocean 
transportation, and exporters are having little to do. 
There have been some nice shipments of staves in the 
past week and more big shipments are on the cards, 
but hardwood lumber is hardly moving at all. 


_—o—ooOoOoOorTOoroO 


New York City. ‘There is an even better feeling to be 
noted in the hardwood market. Orders are not flying 
around promiscuously at the prices for which those who 
have stock—and it is not overabundant—will sel], and 
yet there is considerable inquiry for almost all grades 
and kinds of stocks. Quartered oak is quiet in movement 
at $58 to $65, while there is no change of any importance 
to be noted in poplar, which sells at $36 to $38 for inch 
firsts and seconds. 

~_—orororaeaenas—~"" 

Buffalo, N. Y. It is quiet in the hardwood trade, 
but dealers are holding all stock firm. There is a bet- 
ter inquiry than there was, and dealers are able to 
report a good August. With the natural increase of 
the fall season there will be no complaint, especially 
since there has been no accumulation of lumber during 
the summer. In this regard the season has been decid- 
edly disappointing, for there has been a flood when 
there was nothing else to keep the mills standing still. 
This is over now and the mills in the southwest are 
turning out considerable stock. Still when a dealer 
is asked how much he is piling up for future demand 
in the home yard he will pretty generally confess that 
he is doing next to nothing of the sort, and does not 
know when he will be adding to this stock. Here are 
some quotations of what are now regarded as side 
Woods, but which sell readily enough if anybody has 
& stock of them. The best grade of inch is quoted. 

rtered sycamore, $40 to $50, quality varying so 
gteatly; red birch, $40 to $45; white birch, $25 to $30; 
cherry, $75 to $85, and walnut, $100 to $125. Thick 





cuts of walnut and cherry run up fast from even these 
figures. 





Boston, Mass. The only change in hardwood circles is 
that of the mental attitude which projects into the near 
future a pleasant condition of affairs. The indications 
which presage new building of course include the hard- 
wood fellows for finishing, and in other lines of hardwood 
consumption the outlook is anything but dark. After 
the enforced quietness of the past few months, dealers 
do not need a boom to satisfy them, and a good average 
fall is the most that a reasonable man need expect or 
care for. If present prices can prevail, with a little 
more lumber moving, it ought to be pretty satisfactory. 
Long heads, however, insist that a normal fall demand 
will bring about a rise in prices, and point for confirma- 
tion to the low stocks at points of supply. Quartered 
oak is quiet, but fairly strong at the prevailing prices 
of the summer; nice stock sells for somewhere about $65. 
Plain oak still continues a trifle more active, and in 
many cases a little economy in building has prompted 
the substitution of this for the quartered oak for hard- 
wood finishing. 

Ash is still rather draggy, although no marked decline 
in the price takes place from week to week, and the end 
of the month finds prices substantially the same as they 
were at the beginning. Brown ash shares the same boat 
with its white brother. Elm is but scantily called for, 
although there is no amount of haggling about the price 
when it is ordered. The entire line of hardwoods, includ- 
ing the high priced and fancy varieties, is merely rest- 
ing upon its oars and waiting for what the fall trade 
may bring forth. 





Cincinnati O, Although inquiries are still consider- 
ably in excess of orders, not one dealer in ten but will 
say that the indications for fall trade are encouraging 
and that present trade is fairly satisfactory. It is no 
longer questioned that the average retailer and consumer 
needs stocks and must have them without further delay. 
Even those most thoroughly stocked up in the season of 
soaring prices are now showing signs of wanting to 
replenish. Prices are now finally adjusted and on a 
strictly conservative basis, and, as a well and favorably 
known dealer remarked today, a vigorous and in every 
way healthy trade is bound to result. The idea, this gen- 
tleman argued, that any permanent backset could be 
given to the lumber industry is preposterous. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Hemlock prices in this territory are exceed- 
ingly weak, as they have been for the past several months, 
and demand is light as compared with a year ago at this 
time, when buyers seemed to be unable to get enough for 
their current needs. There is, perhaps, some increased 
buying of hemlock observed in the direction of the retail 
yards, and from present appearances the demand will 
increase materially during the current month. A great 
deal of hemlock is being offered bv Michigan wholesalers 
in the middle states territory at prices which the re- 
tailer cannot well afford to overlook. An Indiana man 
who was in the city this week states that hemlock piece 
stuff is selling to the retail trade in his vicinity as low 
as $11 and $11.25. Prices of hemlock in the eastern mar- 
kets appear to have improved to some extent of late, 
and the base price of $15 is generally now accepted as 
the ruling market figure in the metropolitan district. 
Philadelphia prices are somewhat lower. At Buffalo 
prices as low as $13 and $13.50 have been reported, 
but at these figures there was a strong inclination on 
the part of buyers to take hold of the market, and it is 
not likely that values will go lower. Wisconsin manu- 
facturers are holding firmly to their recently adopted 
list and are having a fair trade, with an expectation 
that seems to be well warranted that both prices and 
demand will improve henceforth. Inquiries have been 
much more plentiful with them in the past two weeks, 
and many of these they have good reason to expect will 
soon reappear in the shape of orders. 

BALI" 

New York City. The general situation seems to have 
been greatly relieved by the adoption of the $15 base 
figure, and both inquiries and orders are reported to be 
coming in a little livelier. Of course, dealers could 
stand even a greater call on their stocks, but after the 
dullness experienced but a few short months ago any 
improvement in the call is appreciated at its true worth. 
Yards are still inclined to cautious buying, but the time 
is not far distant when they must send caution to the 
winds. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a sort of arrangement among 
the larger hemlock dealers not to sell for less than 
$13.50, base price, but some of those out of it are sell- 
ing at $13. Dealers back from Michigan report that 
while norway is the firmest of northwestern lumber, 
hemlock is weakest, though there is not much prospect 
of its going any lower. With a moderate revival of 
building, such as is likely to take place this fall, the 
price would strengthen up right along. 





Boston, Mass. In company with spruce, the price of 
hemlock shows a stiffening tendency, with the prospect 
of increased business as the fall advances. 

i a a ed 

Philadelphia, Pa. The situation has vastly improved, 
the demand has quickened, and on the first indication of 
it the mills are beginning to ask more money for their 
stocks. One of the leading Pennsylvania manufacturers 


has declared that ‘he will not send hemlock into Philadel- 
phia under $15. To be sure, he is taking no orders at 
that figure just yet, but this attitude of a well known 
and shrewd manufacturer amply supports the view ex- 
pressed a few weeks back in these reports that those who 
were holding off from buying then would pay more for 
their stocks should the fall trade show any indication of 
being fair. The demand for hemlock has materially im- 
proved within the last ten days, and the wholesalers find 
no difficulty in obtaining the price which has ruled for 
some weeks back, namely. $14.50. Buyers have been 
forced to the wall, and a general replenishment by the 
yardmen will be in order from this time onward. Buyers 
are no longer able to wait for the mails, but use the tele- 
graph, and every order is a hurried one, something which 
goes to emphasize the extent to which buyers have been 
holding off from the market all this time. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Increased demand for hemlock in this 
market over last week, and at firmer prices, is the report 
among the leading dealers. Country buyers placed good- 
sized orders at prices which were not thought of a month 
ago. Traveling representatives are sending in bills at 
list rates, and are doing a satisfactory trade. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the larger retail dealers are stock- 
ing up very freely, though the smaller trade is spasmodic 
in its dealings. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Assortments of poplar in first hands are 
now in much better condition, and shipments are being 
made from.the southern mills with some degree of 
promptness. Several of the mills are now well situated 
as regards stock, but owing to the scarcity of logs at’ 
many points there is no apprehension on the part of 
those who are keeping tab on the situation that poplar 
stocks are going to be at all burdensome this fall and 
winter. The demand for wagon box boards. as well as 
for other items of clear stock, continues sufficiently large 
to keep reserve supplies down to a low point. Common 
is rather more plentiful, and is not meeting with ready 
sale. There is a steady call for culls, and they are dis- 
posed of with comparative ease. Dry poplar squares, in 
both large and small sizes, are now in comparatively 
good supply, but continue to bring full prices. Poplar 
men as a rule are well satisfied with the outlook, and be- 
lieve that with a fair fall trade it will be easy to main- 
tain the present favorable standard of values until 
next spring, at least. 

Boston, Mass. There can be no doubt, even in the 
mind of the most pronounced pessimist, that the imme- 
diate future of poplar is secure from further invasion on 
the price. One hears all sorts of quotations, from $34 
to $38, for l-inch. The price of $38 usually comes from 
the lips of the wholesaler, while the retailer claims to be 
buying at the first named figure. Orders are not yet to 
be called plentiful, but one cannot get away from the 
impression that when they do begin to come in some- 
body is going to ask a number of the mills for prices 
before he gets his stock. The visiting mill men on this 
market do not show any signs of depression in their atti- 
tude, and invite an inspection of the stocks on hand to 
prove their assertion. 





Cincinnati O, No difficulty is experienced by dealers 
in disposing of stocks at figures that have ruled rather 
steadily for weeks past. If there is weakness in spots 
it ean generally be traced to conditions outside those nat- 
urally influencing the market. There is nothing in the 
regular surroundings to justify a break anywhere. Most 
encouraging is the general verdict as to the present and 
prospective conditions. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. [he lumber situation on Puget Sound 
presents no new or remarkable features this week. The 
vail demand is good in spots—that is, better than it was 
two weeks ago—but it is confined to cedar and fir, upper 
grades. The dimension demand is about as dull as it is 
possible to be, owing to the crop failure in North Da- 
kota, and prospects are that it will continue dull until 
next year’s harvest is gathered. On top of the slow de- 
mand comes the report of badly cut prices of white pine 
in the territory above mentioned. 

A prominent firm in this city, in view of the slowness 
in the rail demand, contemplates opening a yard here for 
the local trade, which, fortunately, still remains good, 
and other out-of-town mills are figuring on doing like- 
wise, The only good field open is in eastern Washington, 
and every one is working it hard, with the result that 
prices are being badly cut, both in fir and the native 
“bull pine.” 

The cargo trade is also unpromising. Owing to the 
cheap rates recently made by the Southern Pacific, in- 
terior mills in Oregon are flooding San Francisco with $5 
lumber, and in this way cargo mills are finding the worst 
competition they have ever experienced. However, there 
is a little foreign trade yet, which is fairly profitable, 
and it is reported that the Russian government is about 
to place orders for 30,000,000 feet of lumber for its trans- 
Siberian railroad; and as it will undoubtedly be a hurry 
order, owing to the Chinese complications, it is pre- 
sumed al] the cargo mills will get a slice of it. In Brit- 
ish Columbia the rail shipments have fallen off greatly 
on account of the almost total crop failure in Manitoba. 
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The cargo trade, however, is fairly good. The box de- 
inand is fairly good, but not up to the expectations en- 
tertained earlier in the year. 

A strange feature in connection with a dull trade is 
the scarcity of mill labor—a scarcity apparent all the 
year. 





Southern Pine. 


St, Louis, Mo. The local wholesale yellow pine people 
all report that there has been an excellent trade during 
the past week, and also that their orders are in excess of 
their shipments. They do not yet admit the fall trade 
has set in, but there has been an increase in business of 
late, which they take as a forerunner of what is to fol- 
low, and consequently the satisfaction increases as the 
days rol! by. The brisk trade in the eastern country, 
which has been a feature during the past month, contin- 
ues fully as heavy as it has been, and there is a more 
vapid change in the western trade than has been noticed 
thus far this season. The orders being received do not 
look as though they were to increase stocks so much as 
to supply the immediate needs of the retail customers, 
and the opinion prevails around town that country stocks 
are in no better shape than they were a month ago. Some 
straight cars of dimension or common boards are going 
through, but flooring and finish are only called for in 
mixed lots. 

The very strong demand for dimension and common 
stuff continues, and the mill supplies of these varieties 
of stock are much smaller than they were a few weeks 
ago. The advance made in the price of dimension a week 
ago is being easily maintained, and it is having its effect 
in strengthening up the demand for other varieties of 
stock. Some people have been inclined to force the sale 
of uppers to some extent, but this is having little effect 
upon the present situation, and present values are about 
as they have been. There is more finish and flooring mov- 
ing at present than at last report, but the demand can- 
not yet be called satisfactory. The fact that the demand 
for uppers is not yet normal is given as the cause for 
the statement that the fall trade has not yet opened up. 
Trade in the cities is again almost up to its normal pro- 
portions for this season of the year. and those who cater 
to this class of business are free with the statement that 
they expect to do a heavy fall business. The number of 
big bills being figured is larger than at any time thus 
far this year, and it is nearly all business which was 
delayed because of the labor troubles. The eastern cites 
are heavy buyers. Locally, there is not yet a great 
amount of building going on in the residence districts, 
although there is a vast improvement over what there 
has been, but there is a large amount of warehouse and 
other large work being offered. The retail yards are be- 
ginning to buy in some quantity, and they all seem to 
expect that there will be a good business from now on, 
figuring that our prospective world’s fair is enough of 
an assured fact to give preparatory building a permanent 
impetus. 





Chicago. A steady improvement is reported in gen- 
eral conditions in yellow pine at nearly all distributing 
points. In this market there is evidently quite a decided 
gain in the movement, as mill representatives here say 
that they are having a great many inquiries and orders 
for large bills, including almost everything in the yellow 
pine list. A representative of a large Chicago agri- 
cultural implement concern is now in the south looking 
for several million feet of stock. The demand for rail- 
way and car material is keeping up surprisingly well, 
considering the fact that orders for cars had fallen off 
to some extent and that most of the car companies had 
provided themselves liberally with stock in advance of 
their immediate needs. 

The country demand for yard stock appears to have 
revived materially, and has noticeably improved within 
the past week. Those who are so situated as to ship 
into the territory east of Chicago as far as New England 
are getting*a great many orders, and say that they are 
hardly able to promise prompt shipments. One of the 
leading companies here says that its ability to ship any- 
thing inside of thirty days is practically exhausted, and 
is taking only a few orders that call for immediate deliv- 
ery. This statement did not refer to yard stock particu- 
larly, but covered car sills, large timbers and almost 
every item on the list. The recent demand for rift sawed 
flooring has been much heavier than had been antici- 
pated, and many concerns are well filled up on orders 
for this class of stock. A decided awakening has taken 
place in the demand for heavy construction timbers, and 
quite a number of bills are being figured on at the various 
offices in this city. 

Prices, be it said, are reasonably steady, and are based 
on the recently adopted list, in which an advance of 50 
cents was made on No, 1 and No. 2 dimension, for which 
items heavy orders have recently come in from the north. 
Owing to the high price of white pine and norway dimen- 
sion, many dealers in the central and southern parts of 
Indiana and Illinois have lately been putting in yellow 
pine, which they can lay down in their yards at a sav- 
ing of several dollars a thousand below the prices asked 
for northern pine. 

No doubt a considerable part of the present activity in 
the yellow pine trade is due to the anticipated shortage 
of cars, which it is expected will be felt more severely 
after the 15th of this month, when the cotton crop be- 
gins to move. Some delay is already being experienced 
in several quarters, but as a rule the majority of the 
mill men are still able to make reasonably prompt deliv- 
ery. 


Kansas City, Mo. ‘The yellow pine wholesalers here, 
or rather the sales departments of the various con- 
cerns, may not be getting in as many orders as they 
would like to see, nor are the traveling men booking 
as many orders as they could desire, but from the 
standpoint of the mills business appears to be coming 
in about as fast as it can be handled. There was a very 
fair volume of business during August, and September 
finds all the mills, as far as can be learned, well sup- 
plied with orders to keep them going for from two to 
four weeks. The mill men are having their troubles 
and will continue to have them for a number of weeks. 
Hot and wet weather is causing a great deal of sickness 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, and the majority of 
the mill crews are short. Rush orders are beginning to 
come in and will be more plentiful from this time, and 
stocks are not in good shape to take care of mixed car 
orders with promptness, dimension, which is partic- 
ularly in demand in the fall, being short everywhere. 
Then again cars have been scarce, are harder to get now 
than they were a couple of weeks ago and will be much 
scarcer from this on than they have been. Summing 
up the situation briefly, the demand is equal to or in 
excess of the capacities the mills have for making ship- 
ments, and will continue so through the season, All con- 
ditions are favorable to the strict maintenance of list 
prices, and yellow pine should be very firm at this time, 
but it is not. It is firm in spots. That is, a good many 
manufacturers are holding right to list, but there are 
enough that are not to disturb the market. This is 
causing dealers to hold back orders which they should 
place, and accounts for the statements of the traveling 
men that they are not getting the business they should. 
Prices, however, show more firmness than they did a few 
weeks ago, and the trend is toward a stricter adherence 
to list prices than has been the case at any previous time 
this year. 

New Orleans, La. Slowly, but none the less surely, 
the bright days of the yellow pine trade are dawning 
again. There is not that ever recurrent cry from the 
consumer of “More, more,” which turned people’s heads 
last year, but there is a steady, strengthening demand 
from reliable sources which cannot help but improve 
the feeling. Under its influence prices are stiffening. 
The demand which comes from Cuba, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America is gratifying and the domestic conditions 
are improving. The demand for heavy lumber for car 
material is good. There is enough of this business to 
go round and plenty to spare. In the city there has 
been a distinct improvement even within the past week. 
Prices are more than holding their own and the good 
crop prospects lend additional encouragement in augur- 
ing a heavy fall trade. 

New York City. There is a much more satisfactory 
demand to be noted for yellow pine, and the many sched- 
ules which dealers are figuring on may have something 
to do with the better feeling manifested. The improve- 
ment in the call for flooring and the stiffening of prices 
is most gratifying. Freights are firmer. For ordinary 
schedule $20 is given as a fair quotation. 


wre 


Pittsburg, Pa. Trade in yellow pine in this market is 
exceedingly active. car orders being plentiful. Yellow 
pine is so largely taking the place of poplar that it is 
being handled extensively by the wholesalers. A scarcity 
in No. 1 common flooring is noted. 





Brunswick, Ga. Lumber market prices, f. 0. b. vessel 

at Brunswick, Ga.: Minimum good sizes, $10.50 to $11; 
car sills, $12.50 to $13; different sizes, $14 to $18; ship 
stock, $16 to $18; sawn ties, $8 to $8.50; hewn ties, 35 
to 38 cents. 
* Freights, by sail, eastward, including Portland, $4 
to $5.75. Freights, by steam, to New York, $5.75 to 
$6.75; to Boston, $7 to $8. Square-rig charters still 
light; prevailing storm period. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Quite a little better demand is to 
be noted for North Carolina pine, with prices being most 
firmly held and a little stock moving. It is generally 
recognized that the manufacturers have no large surplus 
on their hands, and that quite a number of grades are be- 
ing sold close to the saws. For flooring $19 is quoted for 
No. 1 and $17 for No. 2, while box rules firm at $10 
to $11. 











Cypress. 





Chicago. While trade in cypress has not developed 
any unusual activity in this market within the past 
week or two, there is nevertheless a steady inquiry, and 
consumption is going forward at a favorable volume. The 
demand for tank lumber has shown a material gain of 
late, and inquiries now at hand seem to promise an 
abundance of movement in this item during the next 
month or two. There is also some call for cypress finish- 
ing lumber, though as vet it has hardly reached the 
urgent stage. From a manufacturing standpoint the 
status of the industry is altogether favorable. Mill men 
are now able to accumulate a little dry stock, though a 
large part of their shipments still continue to be of kiln 
dried stock. Prices are being firmly maintained, and an 


advance is talked of, but it is not thought that any in- 
creased price will be made effective before next month. 
Cypress shingles continue in good demand, with light 
supplies and firm prices. 

St, Louis, Mo. There have been larger sales of cypress 
during the past week than during any week of August, 
and there is no doubt expressed by the local wholesalers 
that the situation is gaining strength as the fall season 
approaches. It has not been a particularly dull summer, 
the order books always being pretty well filled, and there 
have been no pessimists among the cypress people at any 
time. At present the outlook is so bright and present busi- 
ness so nearly justifies what was expected that no one is 
trying to force things. Despite improved weather condi- 
tions, none of the mills are nearer caught up with their 
orders than they were a month ago, and present orders 
are rt them even further behind. Shipments have 
been very heavy during August, and there has been no 
chance to get stocks into the shape they should be at 
this season, The fall trade will open up with poorly as- 
sorted mill stocks. Mill supplies of thick uppers are very 
short, and there have been some hints that prices would 
be advanced in the near future. Rather large sales have 
been made in the St. Louis market of Mississippi stock, 
and this has been disposed of at lower figures than are 
asked for the Louisiana product, but the way Louisiana 
stock has held its own has been entirely satisfactory. 
Those of the local people doing a shipping business re- 
port that there have been very satisfactory sales in the 
rural districts, and the indications are that there will be 
a rapid improvement during the present month. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress manufacturers of Louis- 
iana, being fortunately located for the most part close 
to the great export city of New Orleans, are not having 
much trouble in getting cars, and while they may have 
some difficulty in this respect later on they do not 
anticipate any serious interference with shipments on 
this account. Their orders, however, are coming in 
faster than they are being shipped out, the démand from 
this territory being heavy, and they will average from 
30 to 60 days behind on their shipments during the 
fall season. Stocks are reported to be accumulating 
slowly, but mill stocks are still light and will continue 
so through the year. 

New Orleans, La. If the old saw to the effect that 
it is possible to get too much of a good thing is appli- 
cable to the condition of the cypress markets, as sct 
forth in the weekly reports from this place, then these 
same reports must be growing monotonous, for there 
has been no let up in the Be may and conditions 
grow better every day. Every mill is sawing full time, 
with enough orders to take care of the lumber as fast 
as it can be shipped, and the outlook for the fall trade 
grows more and more gratifying. Stocks are, compar- 
atively speaking, at a low ebb, and there is not the 
slightest question but that every foot of lumber cut 
will be sold at the prices now listed. It is not the 
purpose of these reports to indicate that the demand 
exceeds the supply. On the contrary, stocks are so well 
assorted that orders are being filled more promptly 
today than they were some months back, and there is 
not and will not be the slightest difficulty in handling 
every bit of business which turns up in good time. ‘The 
splendid weather which has prevailed has greatly facil- 
itated the mills in drying their output and getting it 
ready for shipment. Business from the east is picking 
up and several large inquiries have been filed recently. 

New York City. Even though the weekly improve- 
ment is slight in the cypress market, it continues, and 
the general feeling expressed is one of extreme gratifica- 
tion. The local trade is normal and perhaps slightly 
better than usual at this dull season of the year. ‘The 
demand js better than it has been, there has been noted a 
stiffening in prices, which continue at $33.75 at steamer 
dock, and the expectation that trade will flourish, now 
the hot weather and the vacation season are over, seems 
based on a good foundation. 

Boston, Mass. Cypress remains in statu quo, but 
dealers of the heavy order are fully confident that the 
present range of prices will be more than sustained. It 
must be remembered that the cypress fellows “kept their 
shirts on” while the others were boosting their prices, 
and that the price of this lumber has been kept nearer 
what it was two years ago than that of any lumber on 
the market. There is consequently thought to be more 
room for advancing prices in this than in any other 
stock. Stocks are still not large, and some orders for dry 
lumber are hard to obtain. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn, The demand for shingles at this 
point still continues to be remarkably good and a large 
volume of business is being done. The market has 
strengthened materially during the past week and extra 
A’s are now quoted at $2.05. It is believed that the 
majority of handlers are holding for this amount, but it 
is quite well known that much of the business is still 
being done at figures slightly under those quoted. The 
smaller handlers still appear to have goods which they 
desire to dispose of and are willing to take from $2.024 
to $2.05 for them. The larger handlers. who have se 
cured about all the orders that they care to take at the 
narrow margin of profit afforded by the $2 scale, are 
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holding for $2.05 and do not seem disposed to give con- 
cessions on this figure. The outlook for future business 
is considered to be very fair. 

i ee ee a 

Seattle, Wash. There is a little spirit in red cedar 
shingle orders the past few days, but the expected heavy 
fall trade does not seem to materialize, and the manu- 
facturers do not look for a revival until next spring. A 
good many of the orders coming in are for lake and rail 
transportation in anticipation of the close of navigation. 
Trade so far in Nebraska and Kansas has been of a 
negative quality as compared with expectations, but bet- 
ter results are hoped for as the corn crop is harvested. 
Indiana, which is usually a heavy buyer, is a disap- 
pointment this year; Illinois and Iowa orders are bet- 
ter than they were a month ago. The Atlantic coast 
states, however, have proved the surprise of the year. 
Usually conservative and not at any time heavy buyers, 
they have this year taken more shingles than in any 
year in the history of the trade. This explains why 
18-inch shingles have been so steady in price all the year. 
Sixteen-inch shingles show no change in price, although 
there is an indication of stiffening, which is natural at 
this time of the year. There is, however, but six weeks’ 
more business to be expected this year, and then the 
mills will undoubtedly close for the winter. Some of the 
manufacturers contemplate closing October 1, while oth- 
ers expect to saw away until orders cease entirely. 

Kansas City, Mo. There is now a very fair demand 
throughout this territory for red cedar shingles. The 
time is: approaching when the dealers will need these 
shingles, and as prices have maintained a semblance of 
firmness for the past two or three weeks this is doubt- 
less having a good effect on the demand. There has 
been no change in prices since the first of the month, but 
the price of $2.16 for extra Star A Stars here is better 
maintained than it was, and there are rumors that an 
advance of 5 cents a thousand will be made by the 
manufacturers in the near future. 

New Orleans, La. There is nothing new to be said as 
to the condition of the shingle market. The mills have 
all the business they can attend to, and while the 
further advance predicted some weeks since has not yet 
been put in effect, it is reasonably certain that prices 
will go up before the middle of October. Stocks are not 
jaccumulating at all. Five and six inch bests are still 
very scarce, but there are enough on hand to fill orders 
with reasonable dispatch. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘This has been the quietest season 
in the shingle trade for a considerable while. In the 
spring some of the dealers, seeing that stocks were very 
light, tried to lay in a full supply of them and asked 
for contracts at the mills. They failed to make any 
of account and they are very glad of it, for they would 
have had most of them on hand now with the prices 
at the best no more than they were then. The shingle- 
mill men saw no money in them at spring prices and 
so it turns out that the production of white pine 
shingles has not been overdone as was the case with 
red cedars. Dealers say that there is no reason why 
cedar, with the price of best 16-inch close to 50 cents 
less than white pine, ought not to pick up right away. 
They are not ready to make any predictions as to pine. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Very little change has taken place in the 
cooperage market during the week. There is some buy- 
ing of lard tierces in the neighborhood of 90 cents, but 
when 924 cents is asked the coopers show no disposition 
to invest. However, there is not much profit at these 
figures, they claim, and if they can buy in the neighbor- 
hood of 90 cents they will do so in order to keep their 
men at work until times improve. Tierce staves range 
between $21 and $22, but most of the sales are made at 
$21.50 or lower. Pork staves range from $17 to $18 for 
the best quality, under a slight demand. The inquiry 
for pork barrels is quiet. In tierce hoops there is no 
particular change and but little interest shown. There 
is a little demand for pork heading at about the prices 
previously quoted. Slack barrel cooperage is offered in 
excess of the demand. The northwestern inquiry for 
flour barrels has been disappointing owing to the failure 
of the grain crop in that district. There is some gen- 
eral demand, however, for No. 2 apple barrels, but these 
are in overstock, having been manufactured in excess of 
the probable western demand, it now seeming likely that 
the apple crop will not be nearly as good in the west 
as had been anticipated. The fruit outlook in the east, 
however, is said to be first class, 





_ Minneapolis, Minn, Demand for apple barrel mate- 
rial still continues to be the feature of the market at this 
point. The trade is much heavier than was anticipated, 
and as a result material is in good demand and is 
moving in heavy lots. Flour barrel material is not 
moving as briskly as is desired by holders of stock. 

ere seems to be a disposition on the part of the coop- 
ers to hold off buying as long as possible. The stiff 
oo asked for the best material is probably the cause 
4 this. It is also claimed that coopers have enough 
Our stock on hand to keep them actively from the 
neon for some time to come. This does not seem to 
allect the prices to any material extent. The quotations 


— Week are as follows: Elm staves, $8.50 to $9; patent 
Cops, $9 to $9.50; heading, 54c to 54e. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . ~ 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ~ - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 


To sell poplar and hardwood in New England states, with head- 
quarters at Boston. Writ 


e 
POST OFFICE BOX 91, Buckhannon, West Va. 


WANTED. 
An American horseshoer and blacksmith for logging camp. 
Address PEARL RLVER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


WANTED—FOREMAN. 
A first class man as foreman, for yellow pine sash and door 
factory. Address ‘B 40,” care of American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN. 
I want an ompaienens man to take charge of my retail yard. 
Must be a g salesman and accommodating to customers. 
Address JOHN PEOK, Sterling, Il. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
And on. Write stating age, experience and salary 
re: 


sapecces. dress 
THE MAGANN-FAWKE LUMBER COMPANY, LTD.. INC., 
Irvine, Ky. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To handle poplar, chestnut and oak in New England states, also 
one to handle it in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Address ‘A. B. 8,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
One thoroughly competent millwright. Steady employment to 
the right party. JEANERETTE LBR. & SHINGLE Co., Ltd. 
Jeanerette, La. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
Calling upon the lumber dealers to sell our yellow pine as a side 
line. Good commission and fair treatment. 
Address “Y. Y. 4," care of American Lumberman. 


WE WANT GOOD RELIABLE SALESMEN 
Visiting the lumber trade to carry our samples as side line. 
Address THE MERCHANTS OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WANTED-—POSITION 
By a first class steam engineer. Best of references. Address 
“A. B. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 





. WANTED—POSITION 
Ia the hardwood business on the road. or aforeman at some good 
saw mill, will accept position as timber buyer. Well qualified, 18 
years experience, good habits. Address 
“A. B. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As band re-saw filer. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can furnish 
best of references. Address 
“A. B. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

Either as chief clerk in office or manager of a yellow pine lum- 
ber plant. Have had twelve years experience in manufacture 
and sales of yellow pine. Am at present employed but desire to 
make change. South preferred. Address stating salary you are 
willing to pay the right man. 

“R,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OPENING. 

Man with experience as logger, manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer with small capital wishes position as manager with or 
without investment. Address 

“A. B. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED -OF FICE POSITION 
As bookkeeper or general office man with lumber firm in Chicago 
or elsewhere. Thoroughly acquainted with details of lumber 
business, rail traffic and weights of lumber. 

ddress ‘A. B. 9," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

By a first class planing mill foreman: 32 years old and married. 
Can furnish best of reference. Will contract to stock mill by 
the thousand. Position must bein the south. Address 

J. A. SIMMONS, Seville, Ga. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
Or draughtsman. Twelve years experience. Can furnish best of 
references. Address “A. B. 7,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of grain station or lumber yard. Eleven years experience. 
Address “A. B. 6," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

Responsible man, of long experience now having office in New 
York, wants to represent a firm manufacturing sash, doors, lumber, 
etc , on commission, oy responsible firm need apply. 

Address ‘‘P. R. K.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—MANACER 
Of retail yard desires a change. Prefer Iowa or Minnesvta. 
Best of reterences. Address 
“M. A,” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
By a hardwood lumber salesman; fourteen years connections 
selling to the large factories in New York and eastern states. 
Strictly sober; Al reference. Good wages and permanent posi- 
tion only accepted. R. S. WILLIAMS, 
322 East 41st St., New York. 


WANTED-—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity, by man of large experience in the saw mill and 
lumber business. Skilled in all the details from stump to con- 
sumer. and from bookkeeper to manager, such as filing, mill- 
wrighting, management of men and work, etc. Would as soon 
take a job filing for circular or band mill, second to none at this 
work, or would put up a mill and take contract. Best of refer- 


ences. Address 
“EMPLOYMENT,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 


On band mill or resaw. Long experience. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address ‘‘M. E. D.,”’ Box 489, New Kensington, Pa. 












































WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER, BY LUMBER FIRM. 
Write stating age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address SALSICH & WILSON, Starlake, Wis. 


WANTED-—CLERK AND STENOGRAPHER. 

A reliable man who can go to Arkansas as stenographer, type- 
writer, telegraph operator and bookkeeper combined, for a lum- 
bercompany. Address stating salary required and references. 

“W. W.5,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER 
By an experienced man. Good habits and best of references. 
Address ‘BAND SAW FILER,” 
care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—A POSITION. 
Charge of retail yard. Salary reasonable. Strictly sober, 
honest and reliable Address 
“RELIABLE MAN,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—TENONER HAND. 
A strictly first class tenoner hand, one who has had experience 
in a sash and door factory. Address 
“T. T. 1," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
A band sawyer of experience, also a filer. 
Address ‘‘PHOENIX,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

A first class filer to file heading and shingle saws and also rotary 
saws. Capacity 100,000+hingles per day and 60,000 feet of lumber 
per day anta first class man. Also want heading jointers and 
matchers at our mills at Black Rock. Ark. and Augusta, Ark. 

Address BLACK ROCK LUMBER & COOPERAGE CO., 

Black Rock, Ark. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try &@ small advertisement in the “Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted: Cmployment ] 


WANTED-—EMPLOYMENT AS BUYER. 

A yellow pine man, been a manufacturer for ten years for him- 
self, desires to have employment with a large concern as buyer 
in the south or seller, in the distributing territory, or as superin- 
tendent at the mills. Will be ready by latter part of the year 
and can give reference satisfactory to any concern. Will not 
consider less than $125 00 per month. 

“Z," care of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Experienced in white pine, hemlock and hardwood flooring. 
Prefer territory in Illinois, Indiana or western Ohio. Posted on 
Chicago city trade. Address “oO. ¥. H,” 
care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR. 
Have had twenty years’ experience estimating from plans and 
specifications. Permanent i= with responsible concern 
only considered. ddress BOX 284, New Castle, Pa. 








POSITION WANTED 
By widely experienced band filer who also is a saw maker—ex 
rienced in all xing of, timber, ay pL. recommended by well 


wn andr ble q ess 
r “SAW MAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
By an up to date sawyer. Gilt edge reference. 
Address BOX 68, Gadsden, Ala. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN. 

Competent as correspondent, advertiser and solicitor, desires 
connection with up-to-date manufacturing establishment. Thor- 
ough in details of wholesale business, also able to take charge of 
complicated accounts. Address 

“A. B.,”” Box 265, Kansas City, Kans. 


WANTED POSITION 
Bv a practicable lumberman, bookkeeper or general office man, 
mill or yard superintendent Address 
“T. T. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
On mill of any capacity. Long experience on largest mills north 
and south. Guarantee satisfaction and expect good pay. Best 
references. Address “FILER,” careof American Lumberman. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


In want of traveling salesmen, opp to 
SINO. te) RD Sec 


retary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesme 
ndjanapoiis, Ind. 
WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. es 
By two e workmen, namely; The Coaller’s Actuary 
The Lum ~—F ’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
— watch. Delivered for $2.50 =S. in cloth or each in 


a . Sample es A ‘ess 
sre pages "AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


[WanledTinber ner Lands | 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
A iberman. 


\merican Lam 
* 
|Wanted:fumber=-Shingles 
' WANTED-WHITE CEDAR. 
I am in the market ~~ &@ quantity of one inch, four feet ard up, 


clear face, northern white 
Address “W.B.”’ care of American Lumberman. 




















| 
; 
| 
; 
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WANTED-—ROCK ELM. 
In lumber and logs, those having dry 1 inch kindly address 
’ care of American Lumberman. 
Also all kinds of hardwoods. 


WANTED—RED OAK. 
Fifty thousand feet plain sawed, dry, 2inch red oak. strictly 
firsts and seconds. M.T CO, delivered in Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Address ‘‘M. T. CO ,” care of American Lumbermen. 
WANTED— HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, | queens ash, whitewood south- 
ern pine ont Write 
NTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. . 
WANTED-LOc RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log yo hae Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, | Ind. 
“You ARE INVITED 
To send in for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary, it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. book gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from | to 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices from 81 to 
850 a thousand of any quantity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready 
foruse. Out-in-index. Delivered a cloth binding, for $2.50; in 
leather, for $3.00. Free oomme pace 
_For sale by A CAN LUMBERM AN, Chicago. 
WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
Strips, 4-4, 3 inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 12 
feet long: also white ash stri and boards. 

dress JOHN W. HUSSEY, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full pertioulers and list of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFA " 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill 


WANTED-—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 mone, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, baaeweed, oct maple and oak, plain and 


quartered ; Inapeotion TAD PORb'n a ‘Buhl Blook, Detroit, Mich. — 


ORDERS 
We would like your order for a copy of Chapin's Ready Reck- 
oner. For mill men, lumbermen, contractors, purchasing agents 
and anyone having anything to do with lumber. The tables re- 
duce to board measure all the fractional sizes of lumber. Reli- 
ability guaranteed. Bound in morocco, lapand pocket, $3; bound 


In cloth, €2, pocket size. Send for oe PUMDERMAN, Chicago. 
g 


| WanleScond Hand Machinery 


WANTED. 
Small Mitts & Merrill edgings gr. all 35 to 50 light dynamo. 
10 or more lumber buggies. ddre 
WISCONSIN BOX CO, Wausau, Wis. 


























WANTED—AUTOMATIC KNIFE GRINDER. 


A good automatic knife grinder. Address 
“¥. ¥. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-TO BUY SECOND HAND 

Resaws, band saws, pony planers, _—— and matchers, scroll 
saws, or any kind of planing mill machiner. 

Address GEO. M. HENRIE- ? Station U, Chicago. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
nee thro a $4) Su Bost Ky 3 the sph otice American telegraph 
l u, our on ele office 
‘O. LokiNG. Pr _ A. TUTTLE, Supt. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things gene 
keep track of our advertising from week to woe 5 sorte t a) 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN L 


WE WANT YOU 
To use the Climax ——— Book. Handiest thing for the purpose 
you have ever seen very hardwood lumberman should have 
one Designed by a practical hardwood inspector who knew 
what was wanted. Bound in sheep pas stiff covers, and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 4%x8% inches. Price per copy, 7& 
cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


+ |[forSale-Tinher inher Lands 


FOR SALE—THE TIMBER ON |,960 ACRES 
Of land in Tallahatchie county, Miss. White oak, red oak, 
cypress and gum, Address J. G. SEDG WICK 
407 South Prairie St, ‘Champaign, il. 


FOR SALE—ABOUT 2,500 ACRES 
Oak, asb, gum and cypress timber in Missouri, via. railroad. 
Address H. M. BROWN, Charleston, Mo. — 


FOR SALE—VALUABLE TIMBER LIMITS. 

Covered with spruce, pine, cedar and hardwoods, situated at 
New Millis, Restigouche county, New Brunswick. One hundred 
and twenty-nine square miles, together with driving dams, store 
and stock, four houses, tug and a lot of other peoperey Apyone 
wantiog such a property @ wiil get this at a bargain ‘or particu- 
lars address PRESCOTT. Albert, Alien County. 

New Brunswick, Canada. 





pears in 




















LAND SCRIP FOR SALE. 
Scrip for 240 acres of land in reservation. Best offer take it. 
Address NATHAN BRIGHAM, Sturgis, S. D. 


TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
Hardwood timber lands, 7,000 acres in northern Michigan. Also 
tracts in northern Wisconsin. Address 
FRED K. C. BOGK, 111 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE-384 ACRES 
Of good timbered land. One million feet estimated of white oak, 
red oak, poplar and chestnut, seven miles from railroad (L. & N.) 
and near a good market for low grades of lumber. Aiso a good 
saw pied ete of power, uvearly new, already set on the land. 
Good productive land after timberis cleared and plenty of water. 
Price $2,500, one-half cash balance 3, 6 and 12 months. 

Address L. E. GATES, West Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—LOUISIANA CYPRESS LANDS. 
20,000 acres cypress, solid body, in Louisiana, near to good float 
and acces ible by tram road, to railroad shipment. Estimate, 
100,000,000 feet. 8 much more can be bought adjoining. This 
tract is the cheapest on the market. Price $5 00 per acre for a 
quick purcaaser. No options W. fi. HO 
HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 


250 MILLIONS FT. PINE, 10 MILLIONS CYPRESS. 
North Carolina, ocean dock 150 millions feet white oak, Ar- 
kansas. Rail and water. JAMES ROBY, Meriden, Conn. 
77 North Colony. 


FOR SALE—ACCESSIBLE HARDWOOD LANDS. 
30,000 acres original growth = ay gum and cypress land on 
a large navigable —_ in Arkans: 
0. W. CLARK, 181 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Fine oak, poplar and white pine, on Greenbrier river, W. Va., 
in tracts of from 1,000 to 10,000 acres. Railroad runs through 
lands. For particulars aadress 

J.J. ANDERSON, Spaulding, Giles Co., Ve 


FOR SALE—WHITE OAK TIMBER LAND. 

To close a partnership, we are offering 12 000 acres of the finest 
white oak land in the southwest. It will cut 50,000,C00 feet of oak, 
of which 20,000,000 feet will make fine quartered oak. Besides 
om. — is 50,000,(00 feet of gum, ash, cypress, maple and elm 
on land. 

It is situated in Clay Co., Ark., five miles from Piggott on St. L. 
S.-W. Ry., also four miles from Kennett, Mo. on another line of 
railroad now building to [linois Central connection at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. For price and peekoner address 

MMONS & BENNETT, Malden, Mo. 























FOR SALE— 100,000 ACRES 
Wisconsin hemlock and hardwood lands -” very low price. Well 
located. Will bear investigation. 
“W. W. 10,” care of American Lumberman, 








[Wate oggngy Cape] 


WANTED—LOCOMOTIVES. 
8-foot gauge saddle tanks from 10 to 20 tons. 8-foot Shay en- 
gines, light, for wood also iron rail. 3-foot and standard geuge 
log cars. Address “EQUIPMENT,” 413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O 


[Wane Business Opportunies | 


WANTED-—TO BUY ote MILL 


With plenty of _- pooemnts. Addre: 
XIOUS,’ care of ‘Ameriosn Lumberman. 


[ Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED AT ONCE. 
One dozen or mors sooens hand two wheeled lumber burgies 
in good condition, 
HEIDRICK & MATSON LUMBER CO,, Inc., Westboro, Wis. 


WANTED. 
To correspond with parties pve to contract to log, saw, 
ile and load hardw —from five to eight — feet per year. 
orthern location—several years work. Give full information 
as to equipment ont. experience. Address 
“HARDWOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 























WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A tele — con 60 
to 100 words can easily be ie within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, 83.00; two copies, 85. al rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name em on cover. Write ior 
prices. wermeees L 


15 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tt. 


350 SQUARE MILES LAND, KENTUCKY EAST. 
Choice white oak, white ash, hemlock. Estimate twenty mil- 
lion tons coal. seen ee todate. Low price to early buyer. 
AMES ROBY, Meriden Conn., 677 North | Colony. 


FOR SALE—TIMBERED LAND. 
98,000 acres of Louisiana tannery land for sale cheap Apply to 
E. WASHBURN, Bastrop, La. 


FOR SALE. 

North Carolina hardwood timber lands, three tracts, 25,000 
acres, 11,000 acres and 10,000 acres. All virgin — poplar, ash 
cherry, oak, chestnut and hemlock For discription and Grice ad- 
dress “BOX i,” Jonnaan City, Tenn. 


SQUARE DEALING AND QUICK SALES. 

That is our motto as our customers in all parts of the United 
States and Europe will testify. Dealing with us is dealing with 
the owners. e only offer good things and don't bother with 
trash. Georgia and Florida timber lands ourspecialty. Send for 
our weekly bulletin. 

BROBSTON FENDIG & CO., Brunswick, Ga. 


HERE’S A SNAP FOR SOMEBODY. 
80,000 acres Georgia pine. 20 miles of Brunswick, freight %6.00 
= 4 car. — new mill, oer a additional timber, forced sale. 
rite quick. BROBS ‘ENDIG & CO., Brunswick, Ga. 




















FOR SALE—TIMBERLAND. 


6,000 Acres vabertenee in Liberty county, Texas. Price #3.50 
per acre. GERMAN STATE BANK, LeMars, me 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Hard and soft wood lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
tribut to Lake Superior, the Northwestern, St. Paul and 
am ae railroads, in groups of from 20,000 to 100,000 acres. 

re 
MICHIGAN LAND & IRON Co., Ltd., Marquette, Mich. 


FOR pearp fey eons PINE poeneR. 
I still have plenty of the finest of yellow pin 
good millet ou eN. 0. & N. E. B.(Q. 8 G.Rowe) tn Route), in south 


J. H. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss 








astern Mississippi. No swamps, good 
you want timber for any purpose. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1900. 








BRITISH eee TIMBER FOR SALE 
EAP. 

Very valuable timber berth near Fraser River, New Westmin- 
ster District. Eleven thousand acres, six hundred million feet 
first class cedar, fir, etc. 

Address— 
DRAWER 28, 
Barrie, Ontario, Canada. 


TIMBER LANDS. 
If you have timber lands to sell, advertise in this ~:~ Smad 
it reaches just the people who are looking for timber lands. 


fir Sale:fumber Shingles] 


PARTIES DESIRING TO BUY 
Bird's-eye maple logs “= write 
RANK McKERNAN, Manstield, Mich. 
FOR SALE—WHITE PINE SHOP LUMBER. 

500,000 1% inch shop. 
100.000 1% inch selects and better. 
Nice, dry, wide stock. Addr 

“Zz. 7.2%," @are 2 of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD. 
High grade yellow pine and hardwood lumber and timbers. 
WHITAKER LUMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex, and Ark. 


FOR SALE. 

750 M feet 1 inch basswood common and better; 600 M feet 1 
inch cull; 750 M feet 1 iach birch, log run; 200 M feet 2 inch rock 
elm, log run; 450 M feet 1 inch white oy boards and strips. 6 feet 
long, No 2,3and4 For ay apply 

ARR GARBUTT, Janesville, Wis. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER-FOR SALE. 
150 M feet 1 and 1% in. ist and 2nd red birch. 
100 M feet 1% ana 2 in. Ist and 2nd red birch. 
160 M feet 2%, 3 and 4in Ist and 2nd red birch. 
220 M feet 1 in. Ist and 2nd basswood. 
260 M feet 1 2: 2in. Ist and 2nd soft elm 
E BRADLEY COMPANY, Hamilton, Ontario. 





























CEDAR LUMBER. 
For boat building. 
MICHIGAN CEDAR CO,, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 





WANTED—ORDERS 
For quartered cvoppere at other hardwoods. 
ddress C. L. STORRS, Agent, Evansville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—NORWAY. 
100,000 feet bone dry Norway 3x6, mostly 12 and 16 feet. Can be 
milled to suit. Address C. A. BENTLEY, 
496 Canal St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—LUMBER. 
90,000 feet 4-4 log run beech. 
90,000 feet 4- 4 log run gum. 
60, 000 feet 6-4 common and better elm. 
50,000 feet os common quartered sycamo: 
D’'HEUR & SWAIN L MBER o., Seymonr, Ind. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW COTTONWOOD. 

A large stock of wagon box boards ant -_ and seconds yellow 
cottonwood, from the eo lower ane ppl V alley. Good widths and 
ates ood dry shipping condition. Address 

OORE & MOFERAMN, Hoopeston, Ill., or Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—DRY POPLAR LUMBER. 

In large quantities, surfaced two sides to % inch, 4 inch, % inch 
and % inch. Also pores room 4-4 to 16-4 in thickness, wide aver- 
age, good — and soft yellow poplar. Write for prices. 

N. B. McCARTY, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 


FOR SALE—COTTONWOOD. 
A large wy of box boards and firsts and seconds In shipping 


condition. 
PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPA MY. 
Foot linois St., Chicago, Ill 


FOR YOU 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book it contains much valuable in- 
formation for lumbermen, contractors, millmen or anyone in- 
terested in lumber, can be carried in Bn aye It gives correct 
measurement of scantling, boards, nk, cubical contents- of 
square and round timber; saw logs soy Doyle's rule; a standard 
work; over 1.000,000 copies have been so rice 25 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


for Sale-Second Hand Macht 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE BAND SAW MILL OUTFIT 
Consisting of one 3 block Allis left hand carriage, trucks, set 
works, friction receding works, dogs, track, etc 

One 36 foot Prescott shop gun ‘oo feed. 

One oscillating Hill steam nigge: 

One 9 foot left hand Allis band mill. _—_ rolis, filing room 
tools, shafting, pallens. boxes, belting, etc , 

dress BILTMORE ESTATE, Biltmore, N. C. 


FOR SALE-—SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 
One Goodell & Waters planer and matcher. gocd consitien, 
WADE BROS, Batavia, N 


FOR SALE—A STICKER. 
One 9 inch _maeeten — moulder. Bought new one year 
ago. Used 90 a 
BRITTINGHAM ry RIXON LUMBER CO., Madison, Wis Wis. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
Chain, 253 feet % inch Norway. 
Circular husk, br | tw gl Bros. 
vo 


Engine, 8x12 L. H. side crank box bed. 
maaee. 0 ee side crank box bed. 


Howon 22 horse power, nen yl 
Saw, 60 in. Trenton em eae 
Stacks, 22 in. oy 35 ft. 24 in. 
JAS. H. LINK and in it co. Williamsport, Pa Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Second hand and new machinery. Horizontal, vertical, loco 
motive, a bose steam heating ani by water be eae ad i 
prdgrm ne vai duatien, tom ayy pipe, belting 
ery, e: e ers, boxes, steam p' 
et, ete. ryomaantss ty of saw mill outs Fc buy aad 


sell thing in engines, Eve 
sell ‘every thin represented. aa tS MACHINERY © Mg 
1025 W' Ave., 


Tel. Main 888. Take Interurban Car. gion Are. S Minn. 
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